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“Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather.” 


As You Like It. 


To 


E. M. C. 


PREFACE 


F of the making of garden books there seems 
to be no end I hope that when my excuse 
is before the reader I may be forgiven for 

adding to their number. 

In these days when specialist literature abounds 
we have many volumes, each on some particular 
phase of flower-gardening—whether of rock, water, 
Italian, or other—and the “common or border” 
gardener possessing but a limited patch of flat 
glebe seems likely to have his wants ignored. 
Yet the amateur who gardens on the level is trying 
to move with the times, although his field is only 
the old conventional strip of border ground. He 
longs after colour schemes as ardently as do his 
brethren with larger powers; he resents the hateful 
rout of August, when, despite all his efforts, Nature 
seems to have ceased to support him in his labour, 
so that his borders in late summer are almost as 
bare as they were in March. And, as the humble 
border-gardener is a member of the very largest 
class of flower cultivators, he should have atten- 
tion paid to his needs in the light of the evolution 
of gardening. 
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In this volume I have tried, firstly, with the 
aid of Mr. Osmund Pittman’s pictures of actual 
groups and borders, to illustrate what hitherto | 
have been able to learn about the great subject of 
colour schemes—a great subject, because unless 
properly dealt with the border becomes a mere 
palette charged with patches of colour instead of 
a picture painted with zsthetic taste and knowledge ; 
and, secondly, I have tried to show how the annual 
flower famine may best be avoided that seems to 
afflict most herbaceous borders when June's plethora 
is Over. 

Finally, after thus trying to urge upon the 
gardener who is already bitten with the gardening 
mania a counsel of perfection difficult even of 
approach except at the expenditure of a vast amount 
of thought and labour, I would quote* a last word 
to the person who not yet is a gardener, but who 
intends to join the sudoriferous band which lives 
to chase elusive Beauty from season to season. If 
he desires to be a free man—or she a free woman— 
gardening he ‘should shun like gambling, and take 
refuge in cities and hotels from this pernicious 
enchantment.” 

H. M. B. 


Hort BENHAM 
Near NEWBURY 


* John Morley’s “Emerson,” p. 304. 
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THE SUMMER GARDEN 
OF PLEASURE 


THE WILD GARDEN 


|* I begin this volume by telling what I have 

learnt on the subject of the wild garden it is 
not because, in my opinion, wild gardening is an 
elementary branch of the general science of flori- 
culture, but because the flowers that are grown in 
the wild garden are in the main spring flowers, and 
it is fitting therefore that this part of the subject 
should be considered before we come to deal with 
the plants of high summer, or those of autumn 
blooming. 

There 1s, in fact, no more difficult problem than 
that of wild gardening, which sounds simple enough, 
but requires a very profound experience of plants 
and their needs. I am bound to confess that what 
knowledge I have gained on this subject has been 
dearly bought by more failures than I should care 
to count, even if I were able. It is certainly not a 
pursuit for the inexperienced. The gardener who 
has spent many years in bringing to perfection the 
patch of cultivated ground that lies about his 

B 


Monarda 
aidyma, 
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dwelling, and who wishes for fresh fields to conquer, 
may attempt wild gardening with hope of eventual 
success; but he must be prepared to tread the 
thorny road of difficulty, and to buy his experience 
with much labour and discouragement and probably 
not a little money as well. 

There is no ideal in gardening that so power- 
fully holds the imagination of the indolent as that 
of the wild garden. There is no subject on which 
more impracticable advice has been given, none in 
which more grievous mistakes have been made. 
Nothing would seem easier than to plant a wild 
garden and to reap its fruits in a long succession 
of years wherein little or no: labour is involved. 
Yet this result is far removed from that which the 
idealist discovers for himself when he puts his 
faith to the test. 

In autumn, when clearing up his beds, he takes 
a barrow-load of material into the orchard and 
prepares to grow his flowers under hitherto untried 
conditions. He turns up six inches of turf, and 
digs the bare soil, loosening it with trowel or spade. 
Into the hole thus made he inserts some plant 
which has become a nuisance in its garden home— 
perhaps a clump of Bergamot, which is a rampant 
growing thing in a congenial place, and requires 
frequent thinning. He plants it with some care, 
turns up another sod of turf, inserts another species 
of plant, and so on until the wheelbarrow is empty. 
And then he summons his friends and his neighbours 
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together, and says to them—‘‘Go to! I have made 
a Wild Garden.” 

The following summer he looks for blossom, 
and, strange to say, finds it. The Bergamot has 
shrunk to half its former dimensions, but it is in 
flower nevertheless, Near it is a tuft of a green- Cirysan- 
house Chrysanthemum, and hard by. can be found an 
at different seasons Larkspurs, Dicentras, Pent- ae 

: : : . Dicentra. 

stemons, a few native Spirzeas haled in from their Pen. 
brookside home, and a dozen other good things. Sarco. 
And presently the grass seeds fall upon what bare 
soil there is left, and its tufted roots close in upon 
the strangers and do them to death, so that in a 
following summer the owner can no more than say, 
“This was such or such.” Extinction has been the 
portion of plants which were never designed to 
struggle for existence with the stronger herbage. 
It is not in this fashion that the wild garden is to 
be made. 

The idea of the wild garden is by no means a 
modern one, 

Pliny has left us a description of his Tuscan 
villa, in which besides shrubs pleached and trimmed, 
and nearly all the adornments of the formal garden, 
he had a wilderness and a rural view. His was 
apparently a “garden to look out from” as well as 
a “garden to look into” as Herr Gurlitt has it. 
Nero, as related in the “Annals” of Tacitus, was 
not content to be without woods and open spaces as 


adjuncts to his garden, Such allusions as these are 
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scarce and sometimes vague, but there are indica- 
tions sufficient to show us that the garden grounds 
of nearly two thousand years ago included some wild 
or untrimmed spaces, And, whether continuous or 
no, at any rate the tradition existed in Italy when 
the great Renaissance gardens were laid out; for 
most of the finest of these can show a systematized 
plan for including wild spaces within the garden 
bounds, Though formal terraces and cultivated 
plots adjoined the house, these last led by a well- 
planned transition along trim walks with shrubs 
clipped into strange shapes, and thence by un- 
trimmed woodland growth, until the outer precincts 
were reached where all was wild garden of Ilex or 
Olive groves or other things left to grow naturally. 
And in France, too, this plan was followed, for the 
fourteenth-century writer, Johannes de Garlandia, 
describes his garden at Paris which included 
shrubbery and wood. Francis Bacon, in his well- 
known and well-loved essay “Of Gardens,” is 
careful to include as part of his ideal garden some 
wild portion of ground. Huis enclosure is to be 
divided into three sections—“a Greene in the 
Entrance; a Heath or Desart in the Going forth ; 
and the maine Garden in the midst ... For the 
Heath,” he says, “I wish it to be framed as much 
as may be to a Naturall wildnesse. Trees I would 
have none in it; but some Thickets, made onley of 
Sweet-Briar, and Honny-suckle, and some Wilde 
Vine amongst; And the Ground set with Violets, 
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Strawberries and Prime-Roses. For these are 
Sweet, and prosper in the Shade. And these to be 
in the Heath, here and there, not in any Order. I 
like also little Heaps, in the Nature of Molehills 
(such as are in Wilde Heaths),” and so he goes on 
with a list of plants which should adorn his ideal 
garden wilderness. 

Of the many delightful ideas which the closing 
years of the nineteenth century have restored to the 
earnest gardener, and which the twentieth century 
will continue to unfold and perfect, not the least 
attractive is the art of making the grass meadow, 
the wood, and the orchard a part of the garden 
scheme. No longer do we keep for borders and 
parterres all our herbaceous treasures; no longer 
are we content to find in waste turfy places only 
those things which Nature herself has planted 
there. We know that the wilderness may blossom 
as arose; we have seen at Kew and Wisley, and a 
few other places, what can be done ina large way 
with a naturalized flora; and we aim, possibly in 
the humblest manner, to add to the joy our gardens 
bring us by extending them into our fields and 
woods and wayside places. Plate I shows an 
effect of Daffodils that may be seen in a wild 
part of Kew Gardens on any April day. 

And not the least remarkable part of the 
scheme’s realization is the discovery of the plants 
that will consent to adapt themselves to new 
conditions. It can surprise no gardener when such 
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Narcissus. things as the Daffodil, the Italian Alkanet, the 


alia Caucasian Comfrey, or the North American 

tum “ Columbine settle down into peaceful association 

cu with the English herbage to which they have been 

canadensis. troduced by the loving tender of his garden. 

These things and many more impress the thought- 

ful observer with a sense of their fitness for the new 

surroundings, and they are planted in a well- 

justified assurance that they will bring no dis- 

appointment. It is when he attempts to deal with 

some of the rarer and slenderer things that the 

gardener comes upon new and delightful surprises, 

as well, alas! as upon some that are not delightful. 

But at these last we shall hardly give a glance; 

they are cast into the limbus of the things we have 

loved and found wanting—the outermost and the 
darkest limbus of all. 

There are two main systems of wild gardening. 

The first deals with the wild garden whose grass 

must be cut in June; the other is of a larger kind, 

and has to do with tracts which hardly know the 

scythe. The former is the more general of the two, 

because it is possible to a larger number of persons 

than the other. I shall try to treat shortly of both ; 

and although I have never attempted serious 

pictorial wild gardening on the grand scale, I have 

had many failures and some few successes in grow- 

ing plants in the grass, so that my experience, if 

limited and too often unfortunate, is undeniably 

practical. Out of my failures may come counsel 
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that will help other gardeners to avoid their 
like. 

There are plants suited to the wild life of 
the meadow or the orchard, just as there are plants 
suited to the border or the rock garden. The main 
thing is to discover, probably by a process of ex- 
haustion, those that will survive im the herbage, and 
at the same time will be in harmony with their 
surroundings. The number that will conform to 
these combined rules is by no means unlimited. 

The enthusiastic beginner in the science of wild 
gardening will probably set his heart on making a 
show, and to accomplish this purpose there are 
certain things with which he will set about his work. 
There is no more striking plant either in the wild 
garden or anywhere else than the Oriental Poppy. Pasaver 
It bears a flower which asserts itself at any distance, oa 
and, moreover, it is a plant that will live and blossom 
even in dense herbage. So it is only natural that 
it should be a favourite subject for experiment by 
the person who enters upon the endeavour to make 
a wild garden. Another favourite plant for this 
purpose is the Pzony, whether the May-blooming 
European Paonia offictnalts in its several varieties, Pzonia 
or the single hybrids and the wild species coming a 
from the Orient, which flower in June. 

But before planting our wild garden, whether 
with the bracted Poppy or the Pzeony or any other 
flower, let us first consider what is our object in 
having a wild garden at all. Is it to possess a 


Papaver 
orientale. 
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dumping-ground for all the superfluous plants 
that we must turn out of the borders, or is it 
to make a little garden on Nature’s own plan, 
wherein we may enjoy a flora which she has neg- 
lected to plant in our district? If the former is our 
reason and our aim, by all means let us set out those 
things of which we desire to rid the cultivated 
portions of the garden. But if the latter ideal is 
ours, we must consider many things before we begin 
to plant, and the first consideration here, as it 
should be everywhere, is fitness, The unfit is the 
incongruous and consequently the undesirable, and, 
sometimes even in flowers, the deplorable. 

The wild garden, then, if it is to be fitting and 
not ostentatious, should contain only wild flowers 
or those that look like wild flowers, and moreover 
in an English landscape it will be right for them to 
approximate in appearance, if possible, to English 
wild flowers. No florists’ hybrids, for instance, that 
assert themselves as such can possibly be in 
harmony. The Oriental Poppy, to be sure, has its 
Asiatic wild form, though we are rapidly chasing it 
from our gardens and occupying its former place 
with the better hybrids of the last half dozen 
years; but no critical observer could think this 
Poppy in harmony with its environment if this 
were an English orchard or birch-wooded glade. 
The sense of fitness would be outraged in any 
person who had a sense of fitness at all. The 
same idea holds good with the double Peony which 
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too often we see topping the grass of the wild 
garden and shrieking in discord with its com- 
panions in the meadow grass. There are, of 
course, Pzeony species which might not look 
wrong in the wild garden if it were not that 
many generations of their kind in our borders 
have accustomed the eye to see them worthily 
placed only in borders and shrubberies as their 
natural home and their fitting background. 

The next consideration after a fitting appear- 
ance in the flora for our wild garden is a fitting 
habit. Not every flower can come triumphant out 
from the struggle that must take place between 
plant and herbage. Ona strong deep soil the grass 
is so greedy that it swallows up most of the exotics 
that may be set out init. They cannot cope with 
the wiry fibrous growth that they encounter at the 
beginning of a new life: it eats the heart out of 
them, and finally kills them. So the gardener must 
discover what he can grow, as well as what he 
should grow, and if he is wise he will begin with 
experiments in a small way before attempting 
large effects. 

When grass is mown in June the main reliance 
will be placed upon spring-blooming bulbs which 
ripen their foliage and begin to go to rest before 
the scythe comes near them at midsummer. Of 
these none are better or more suitable in a cool soil 
than the Daffodil in many varieties, and whether in 
sun or in some shade these flowers will do equally 
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well, and will make a picture that cannot be eclipsed 
at any season. It is difficult to go wrong with the 
Daffodil, but if one type more than another lends 
itself to wild gardening it is the Star or Leedszz 
form pictured in Plate II whose graceful stellate 
flowers occupy every position as if it was theirs by 
right. The cheap bulbs are as good as the dear 
for this purpose, but perhaps the loveliest in the 
grass is Mrs. Langtry, a self creamy flower of 
exquisite symmetry and tint. Many of the Daffodils. 
will do best at the edge or even in the shade of a 
thin wood, and here the most suitable are all the 
wild species, though none can look amiss. Of 
trumpets the Pyrenean MVarczssus muticus, a very 
late flowering kind with yellow trumpet and sulphur 
perianth, and the earlier Countess of Annesley, also 
sulphur and yellow, are some of the best. Golden 
Spur, a richly coloured self flower, seeds itself 
freely and quickly increases. The Tenby Daffodil 
is very early, and thrives best in naturalisation. 
The English Lent Lily, sulphur and yellow, and Prin- 
ceps, a larger flower of similar appearance, may be 
used. And XW. palhdus precox, a pale straw colour, 
early and charming, with the white WV. smoschatus of 
Haworth, may complete the list. These last two 
flowers should have a place near the edge of the 
trees where they will look north and yet will not be 
overshaded. Either in shade or in sun may be 
massed JV, poetzcus, with white perianth and orange- 
scarlet cup, which is never out of place; and these 
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species and varieties will cover the whole of the 
Daffodil season in the woodland or elsewhere in the 
grass of the wild garden. For the planting process 
there is no tool better than Messrs. Barr’s bulb- 
setter, which lessens by more than half the usual 
labour and expense of time. 

Hyacinths and tulips in the wild garden have 7uipa 
an out-of-place look that is displeasing, with the 
exception of the reflexed yellow Wood Tulips”** 
which will thrive in a thin copse and take it for 
their own if they do not fall a prey to the botanist 
and collector before they are established. But an 
allied genus, the Grape Hyacinth, is admirable for auscari. 
growing on hedge-banks and in semi-waste places, 
and its flowers will make a picture hard to equal. The 
cheapest species are obviously the most suitable for 
massing in quantities; but he who can do so will 
not fail to make a planting of Afuscart Heavenly 
Blue, a very perfect colour in these flowers. 

Another excellent hedge-plant at the outskirt 
of a wood, or on a rough bank under deciduous trees, 
is the hardy Cyclamen. In a mild season its species Cyclamen. 
may be had in flower from August to April. They 
enjoy moist fibrous loamy soil on the shady side 
of the hedge, and the presence of chalk in their 
neighbourhood will help to bring the flowers to full 
beauty. They must be sheltered from strong winds 
—-this is the hedge’s province—and shaded from 
summer sun. The corms should be buried nearly 
an inch deep, and not left exposed as is usual with 
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this genus in other positions. The summer and 
autumn Cyclamens will flower from August hard 
into the new year, and the first mild days of January 
will bring on their successors, the winter and spring 
kinds. Some of these species have white forms 
which are admirable among the rosy varieties. 

In the hedge-bank near the Cyclamens may be 
grown Snowdrops, and one of the best species is 
Elwes’ noble flower. These will do well in any 
friable soil, and once planted should be left undis- 
turbed. But if division or removal is necessary 
this should be done before they have quite gone 
out of flower, and they should be replanted at 
once. 

I have not tried the blue Anemones in grass, 
but in his valuable book on ‘The Wild Garden,” 
Mr. W. Robinson tells us that he has effectually 
used 4. apennina in large masses, and advises liberal 
plantings of 4. dlanda. The Apennine Anemone 
should certainly be grown with our wild white 
species in thin woods, It likes the moist vegetable 
soil which is to be found under trees, and it will 
seed itself and increase quickly in a favourable posi- 
tion. Our wild Bluebell also looks beautiful under 
trees with the Nodding Star of Bethlehem as a 
companion; IJ have found a sloping piece of ground 
overhung by ash trees an excellent home for this 
last plant, which is a charming species with its grey- 
tinted white blossoms of drooping habit. 

Another bulb that does admirably in grass is 
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the Snake’s Head Fritillary, the King Alfred’s Lily 
of Oxford meadows; and its white form especially 
shows up well. It is excellent for a sunny meadow. 
No spring bulb is more in harmony with its sur- 
roundings in a wild state than this, and I know 
none that 1s more satisfactory in its season, which 
unfortunately is a short one. 

There is no need to add to this already 
sufficient list of bulbs that will thrive in grass 
that is cut at midsummer. The enthusiast will 
try many others and will buy his own experience, 
while the beginner may safely plant those kinds 
here named with a good hope of success. There 
is only one contingency to be guarded against, 
and that is injury by the harrow or the roller 
to the foliage of plants just pecking through 
the surface. The harrow is especially cruel, and 
if it must be used it should be used as early in 
the season as possible. Plants whose leaves 
are thrown up in winter, as are those of the 
Grape Hyacinth, must be disposed in such out- 
of-the-way places as banks and the margins 
of ditches, to prevent ruin or disfigurement. In 
fact, as I said at the beginning, wild gardening 
is not an easy matter, and the gardener who is 
attempting it must be prepared to learn it with 
pain through many adverse experiences. 

In really wild places where the grass is not 
cut at all it is naturally easier to establish a flora. 
In the sheltered and half-shady recesses where 
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the copse comes down to meet the garden our 
common English Primrose is even more beauti- 
ful than any exotic could be. Plate III shows 
it growing naturally in such a position, The 
brown blades of storm-harassed grasses spared 
from winter's gales; the tender greens just begin- 
ning to assert themselves between and beneath; 
the madder-brown stems and twigs of the copse’s 
undergrowth—all these help to make a harmony 
with the pale primose tints that is thoroughly 
satisfying. There is not one of Nature’s flower 
pictures that does not seem perfect in its season, 
but perhaps the picture that lingers most tenderly 
in our memories when its beauties have gone for 
a while is that of pale Primroses springing from an 
undergrowth of brown and ochreous grasses, and 
asserting the dominion of life over that of death 
and decay. 

Very excellent for massing in some shade 
is Solomon’s Seal. A damp place under a hedge 
or near trees is best for it, and here it will find 
the compost impregnated with the leaf mould in 
which it delights, But it is not an exigent plant, 
and with its near relative, the Lily of the Valley, 
it should not be omitted from even the humblest 
scheme of wild gardening, These two will bloom 
together, and during a part of their fowering 
period a very beautiful effect can be made by 
good plantings of the Siberian Lungwort in their 
neighbourhood. This neglected Lungwort has 
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lovely pendulous flowers of pale cobalt blue, often Atertensia 
pink-tinged; they are individually small, and” 
must be seen in some quantity to give the best 
result. The plant will endure much shade, but 
its position must not be too rankly overgrown with 
other vegetation. Ina moist vegetable soil it will 
be a delightful thing of beauty, and hardly less 
attractive than its blossoms are the leaves of 
softest green, The places that suit it will 
suit also our Wood Hyacinth, which should be vue 
naturalized in localities wherein it does not occur 
as a native. Plate IV shows it happily established 
in a thin wood. | 

Another plant with striking foliage is the Greater 
Celandine, and the small and unobtrusive flower ciciiz. 
is pretty in its humble way. It makes a good effect majus. 
in fairly large plantings with Great Black Master- Astrentia 
wort, in the shade of a thin wood. They both like”” 
deep and rather moist vegetable soil that the 
roots can easily penetrate. Here also will thrive 
the Great Bellflower and the French Willowherb, camse- 
to make a later picture in June and July. The ae 
Bellflower is a tall plant suitable for a back place ; august. 
it dislikes chalk, but except in this respect it a 
easy to naturalize, and, being a native of our island, 
it soon makes itself at home in a new locality. 
The Willowherb is one of the few flowers that 
will grow and flourish under fir-trees, which is 
a valuable characteristic not to be forgotten. It 
increases rapidly, and in a few years it will 
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colonize a whole wood, so that it is one of the 

most useful of subjects for the wild garden, 
thriving as it does in sun or in shade. 

There are yet a few other plants that will grow 

mie under Conifers, The Winter Aconite will do 

well and increase rapidly in any light or chalky 

soil in such a position. The New Zealand Burs, 

Acena. Of which Acena microphylla is the best repre- 

sentative, thrive in a sandy and peaty soil. The 

flowers are small and of little value, but they are 

succeeded by large heads of rosy spines which 

are very delightful in autumn. In a similar spot 

and like soil may be planted the evergreen May- 

i flower, Ep~ig@a repens, but it needs more attention 

than the other. It must be sheltered from north 

wind, and should be pegged down to enable its 

shoots to root from the joints. In the spring a 

top-dressing of leaf mould must be worked in 

among the stems; and if this attention is not paid 

it the plant will not survive many seasons. Another 

Gaultheria Sarubby thing to grow under fir trees is the Creep- 

me ing Winter Green. Like the May-flower it will 

not do its best unless it has some occasional 

attention. In this instance, besides the annual 

top-dressing, it requires division about every fourth 

year. The chief decorative quality of this plant 

is its bright red berries in autumn, which with the 

neat foliage makes it a desirable thing to liven up 

the usually waste places beneath trees. It would 

be ungrateful to forget the value of the common 
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or garden St. John’s-wort for this kind of position, Ayperi- 
Its wants are few, it will grow in any ordinary soil, calyeinum. 
while preferring a sandy loam. Closely planted 

under shade trees it will clothe the naked ground 

where turf will not spring, and though it is 
monotonous in its habit, and perhaps even com- 
monplace, its virtues in certain positions are 
distinct enough to ensure it a home. 

But besides the woodland wild garden and our 
smaller patches of ground beneath lawn or hedge 
trees there is yet another position to deal with: 
the open spaces in meadows, or more usually 
between the bushes of a thin orchard, where the 
sun can enter and the ground is dry. Nearly 
every country home must include within its bounds 
such a position as one or other of these. If there 
is no annual haymaking, they will lend themselves 
to the painting of living pictures as beautiful as 
those I have indicated for more sheltered sites. 
But, where the grass is cut at midsummer, if the 
gardener cannot restrict himself to the use of those 
flowers I have suggested in the first part of this 
chapter, which go early to rest, he must be con- 
tented with making little isolated colonies mainly 
about the edges of the space to be dealt with. 
Above all things, he must not distribute single 
specimens at intervals over his wild garden, for 
not so does Nature go to work in her planting. 
It will be best to devote fair-sized stretches to the 
things that are to be naturalized, and at midsummer 
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to mow round these patches, leaving untouched both 
the plants and the grasses that have sown them- 
selves among and between them. The effect will 
not be the very best, but it will be as good as is 
possible in the circumstances. 

Among the most excellent of plants for open 
spaces, dry banks, and sunny sites generally are 
the Broom family. The common English species 
is easily raised from seed; but if variety is wanted 
it is best to sow seed from its handsome form, C. s. 
Andreanus, whose flowers are of yellow and chest- 
nut-red. A fair percentage will come true, and the 
remainder will be the type flowers, which, on the 
whole, are more desirable than the parti-coloured 
ones. The white Broom is nearly as easily raised, 
and must not be forgotten. Its growth is slenderer 
than that of the other, and it should not be hidden 
away in a back place when it is planted out, or 
when all are full-grown it will be eclipsed by its 
robuster relatives. These shrubs should be massed 
in good-sized groups, and will give no more trouble 
after planting until, perhaps in a dozen years’ time, 
they begin to wear out, and may be partly replaced 
by fresh seedlings. Young plants should remain 
in the seed-bed for a year or more before being 
transferred to permanent quarters. The Early 
Forget-me-not will be happy among the Brooms if 
room is given it to spread and establish itself. 
Unlike most of its kind it is better in sun than in 
shade. 
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Another good planting of the Tree Lupin will Lupinus 
look well'on a different boundary, for it must not eo 
come too close to the Brooms, whose strong yellows 
would be out of harmony with it. This is also 
easily raised from seed, and its fragrant flowers 
will be one of the wild garden’s chief beauties in 
early summer. Unluckily the Tree Lupin is not a 
strictly permanent shrub. A cold winter will not 
kill it, for it may survive a long-continued low 
temperature to flower admirably the next summer ; 
the enemy, apparently, is premature old age, which 
comes upon it after a very few years. I have never 
had a six-year-old plant in my wild garden; its 
utmost limit with me has been five, and some 
plants go in the prime of life at about three years. 
But the shortness of their stay must not prevent 
the lover of beautiful things from giving them the 
temporary home that is all they will. accept, and a 
sowing of seed about every second year will keep 
up the stock. A relative that does remarkably 
well in herbage is the tall Blue Lupin, and the Z. poy. 
more common and old-fashioned the strain the?” 
more harmonious will it be with its surroundings. 
This should not be set out in heavy masses; a 
small occasional colony of half a dozen plants for 
a nucleus, with stragglers thinly distributed beyond 
them in the meadow grass gives the prettiest effect. 
The white and the blue varieties are equally happy 
for making a picture. 

And there are other wonders as great as these 
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to discover in the association of some of our garden 
plants with the grass. The Canterbury Bell is one 
of the commonest objects of the herbaceous border, 
but it is unhappily only of biennial duration there. 
Every summer we sow fresh seeds, and every 
autumn we set out fresh plants. The old ones, to 
be sure, do not always die, but they cannot be 
depended upon to live, which is an equal disqualifi- 
cation in the gardener’s eyes. But take a number 
of strong young plants of the Canterbury Bell and 
give them a fair start in good-sized bare places 
amongst the turf, and behold what happens. The 
plant, if it likes its soil, is transformed into a 
perennial flower. It suffers, indeed, in point of 
size; it gets no manure, and it will not grow into 
the little mountain of bloom that we look for in the 
border ; its flowers are sparse and certainly smaller. 
But what matters that? They may be seen in the 
parterre at their best and largest ; in the grass they 
are humble and natural as they should be, and as, 
indeed, they were before florists took them in hand. 
But they are in harmony with their surroundings, 
and they will probably live for several years to 
delight the gardener who placed them where they 
are with not a few misgivings and fears of failure. 
As it is only through making mistakes that we 
learn to make anything at all there are sometimes 
effects that must be tried, even though we have no 
security that they will be successful. In Plate V 
we see such an attempt at a lovely harmony between 
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Crown Windflowers and a fine old apple-tree in the Axemone 
orchard. In this instance the grass has not yet had 
time to seed itself among the flowers, and it is not 
certain that they will survive such an intrusion 
when it comes. But the gardener is encouraged 
to. attempt to repeat an effect seen in the French 
Riviera, where the type form of this Anemone is 
happy enough in meadow grass. The result may 
be failure ; but the failure will have taught a lesson 
of its own, and little will be lost except a few 
hundred tubers of Axemone coronaria, which is 
practically nothing at all in comparison with what 
will have been gained. 

Another good plant, and one that will not resent cardamine 
the scythe when its bloom is over, is the double% 9” 
form of the common Cuckoo Flower, a charming 
thing justly praised by Miss Jekyll in her “ Home 
and Garden.” It has been a wilding in my garden 
as long as I can remember, living happily among 
the thick grasses that grow close up to a good 
thorn hedge, and in a westerly position. It is a 
delightful flower, increasing rapidly, and making a 
lovely cloud of a low-toned lilac colour. It propa- 
gates itself by means of its leaves, which root 
where they fall, and soon make good plants. This 
Cuckoo Flower thrives also in an open meadow 
which is annually cut for hay. 

But of all the plants that I have grown in the sguizgia 
grass I think the most satisfactory have been the a 
Columbines of different tints, varieties of our native 
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species. I have never enjoyed them as I should 
like in large quantities, but of the few that I have 
had I do not think I have lost a plant. They are 
thoroughly perennial in the herbage, and if given 
room to establish themselves they will keep up 
the stock without any further assistance from the 
gardener. They just top the grass, and it is pretty 
to see them dancing in the breezes above it. And 
another equally persistent and perennial subject 
is the common Sweet William, which everybody 
knows well in the herbaceous border, though it 
seems to be seldom tried in a wild place. Yet it 
is a flower which adapts itself admirably to herbage 
of even a rank kind, provided only that the two 
are allowed to start on equal terms. It will pro- 
bably fail to hold its own if its roots are merely 
thrust in autumn into a small hole made with the 
trowel in a pasture meadow; but there are few 
homes which cannot show a little patch of waste 
given up to grass,and weeds, and here the Sweet 
William will flourish amazingly. By turning over 
the sods in autumn in irregular patches of a square 
yard's size or so, and properly preparing the ground, 
a place will be provided which can be filled up with 
the proceeds of a penny packet of seed, sown the 
previous spring. By the time a year’s seeding has 
taken place the grass will have filled in the bare 
margins, and a comfortable appearance of friend- 
ship will have established itself between two 
apparent foes. 
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The sky-blue Narbonne Flax—with its exquisite 
flowers throughout early summer dotted among 
the long grass close to the eye—is a continual 
picture, for if there is aught more beautiful in 
nature than pale-blue blossoms standing up in the 
waving herbage let whoso knows of it give us the 
benefit of his experience. It is sadly true that this 
exotic Flax is not perfectly hardy, and on a cold 
soil it would not be a satisfactory plant; but even 
if it is not likely to thrive, our own native Flax will 
probably do so, and this is hardly inferior to the 
French species. It is certain that in the grass 
either kind will live through two or three genera- 
tions of their like in borders. Another violet-blue 
flower that does quite well is the hardy Geranium, 
especially our English species, which is as charming 
in colour as any. Its straggling habit will be less 
untidy in the grass than elsewhere. It does not 
increase rapidly, and should therefore be planted 
in good masses and given a fair start, when it will 
hold its own bravely and look very lovely in a place 
near the path. And also near the path must be 
planted colonies of the single Pheasant-eye Pink, 
for it is not very tall, and it must be kept in the 
foreground of the picture. Here it lives a long 
life and spreads itself, and is hail-fellow with its 
wild companions as well as with other of its 
kindred that may be sent to bear it company, not 
forgetting the little Maiden Pink which will do as 
well as any. There may be others of the single 
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Pinks that might fail; I have tried none but these ; 
but the experiment would be worth making, and all 
can be raised from seed as easily as the common 
Pot Marigold, which is saying all that may be said. 
Enothera There is no need to mention the tall Evening 
“enn. Deimrose, well known as a determined colonizer; 
ee the Rose Campion, which becomes a perennial in 
coronaria. grass; the Toadflaxes, English and Dalmatian, 


ere whose running and hardy habit marks them out 
Z. for a wild life; the great Starwort family, whose 
dalmatica. 


Aster, Strong growing varieties are exceptionally well 
placed in grass. All these are obviously suited for 
naturalization, and will be some of the first things 
planted by the gardener. But it may not occur 

Cephalaria to all to try the Tartar Scabious, which is by no 

tartarica, o. : : 
means a showy plant. Its habit is straggling, its 
pale sulphur flowers are small and unobtrusive ; 
but it stands up high above the grass with a grace 
that never seems to distinguish it in borders, and 
it will prove an easy winner in the struggle for 
existence. Almost identical in colour is the hardy 

Poentitta Cinquefoil species which I know only as Potentztla 

grand: : ‘ : : . 

fora. grandiflora; it is a plant difficult to extirpate, 
seeding itself freely, and attractive in grass if not 
planted too far from the eye. 

Caltha For a boggy place our English Marsh Marigold 

palustris, : ; sae é 
with its varieties is one of the best of plants. The 
artist shows it in Plate VI at the edge of a wild 
garden, where meadow joins copse, and the ground 
is swampy. There is no handsomer picture in its 
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season than masses of this excellent King-cup, but it 7,4, 
is slow of increase, and should be planted in sufficient ?”““”* 
quantity to make a show from the first. The Marsh 
Marigold is a plant about which much lore has 
grown, though I fear we must resign one favourite 
allusion to it, that in “ Cymbeline” which runs— 

“And winking Mary-buds begin. 

To ope their golden eyes,” 

for the Marsh Marigold does not open with the catendula 
sun, and the reference is obviously to the Pot Mari- 7” 
gold. But we can still hold to tradition enough 
concerning it, Miss G. F. Jackson, in her delightful 
volume on “Shropshire Folk Lore,” points out 
the esteem it must have held as one of the 
mysterious “lightning plants ” of our forefathers— 
talismans to protect from lightning and from all 
kinds of witchcraft. Its forked growth is sugges- 
tive of the zigzag of lightning; and, if it seems 
strange to use as a charm a thing supposed to have 
sprung actually from the lightning itself, we may 
remember the superstition even of our own times 
that by carrying about in the pocket a belemnite— 
popularly known as an elf-bolt or thunder-bolt—no 
lightning could have power to hurt. In some 
parts of England King-cups are locally known as 
Meadow-bouts, or bolts, a curious name that seems 
to support this theory; and here let those who 
would derive this suffix from the French “ douton 
d'or” be so good as to “hold their breath for a 
while” to allow us to enjoy the specious suggestion 
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even though we may feel bound presently to resign 
it again. 

It is certain that the Marsh Marigold was 
commonly used for fastening to doorposts on May- 
day to ensure luck to the household for the coming 
year; and it is equally certain that a common name 
of the plant was the May-flower; whence arises 
the interesting question— 

“What flower was intended by the namers of 
the famous ship of the Puritans?” 

Here is matter for ingenious speculation. 

The common Meadow Sweet will do well where 
Marsh Marigolds grow, and with it may be planted 
its near relative of pale pink colour, known in its 
own home as Queen ofthe Prairie. 

The field is large, and there are countless 
species ready for the wild gardener; the main 
difficulty will be to use them worthily as nature 
herself uses them ; notin spotty effects, but broadly ; 
not in jarring discords of colour, but in well-planned 
masses dealt with carefully as regards the outer 
fringes, which should merge gradually into the 
next picture. In fact it can hardly be denied that 
for wild gardening more than for any other the 
artist’s hand and eye are needed. But even the 
gardener who is not an artist need not despair, for 
much may be learnt by experiment, and it is 
happily nearly always possible to correct mistakes, 
hard as it may seem to destroy the handiwork of 
perhaps two or three seasons, For this reason I 
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would counsel the beginner to try first small effects, 
and then to feel his way to larger ones. We must 
hasten slowly to avoid, if possible, errors that will 
cry out for readjustment, reproaching us every 
season with our bad taste or workmanship. Some 
of these errors—those of arrangement and associa- 
tion of the flowers—are difficult enough to foresee ; 
but we should take care not to add to them the 
careless preparation of the sites in which our wild- 
garden subjects are to be planted. 

To digia few neighbouring sods and to set out 
in their places isolated specimens is, in the case of 
most plants, to court failure. It is hardly less 
idiotic than to scatter seeds on the face of the 
untilled turf, and expect them to germinate. Wild- 
gardening is a science as well as an art, and the 
technique of culture must be learnt if it is to be even 
moderately successful, The preparation of the soil 
is the first necessity, and to this some care must be 
given. The sods must be removed from a stretch 
of ground, and the soil be taken out to a depth 
of about two spits; the sods should then be buried 
upside-down, and the earth returned to its place 
above them. The patches thus treated must not 
be of any regular shapes. If they are near the 
boundary they can follow its outline as regards 
their back, while the front may break out into a bay 
or two, or may follow a somewhat serpentine form, 
or take the shape of long drifts. Near the outskirts 
of what now becomes a wild-garden flower-bed there 
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may be cut a few smaller detached patches, so that 
when the plants are in bloom they shall not be all 
concentrated in one tight mass, but shall own a 
main body with various outlying colonies, as though 
from the principal nucleus seeds had blown and 
established themselves thinly at different distances 
round and about the parent plants. And inter- 
spersed among the outposts of one colony could be 
placed the outposts of another colony, whose main 
body would be concentrated further away. But 
this arrangement must not be monotonous or too 
obvious, and herein comes in the talent of the artist, 
innate or cultivated, as I have said, to feel what 
shapes and sizes his beds should take, and how he 
can best get the effect he aims at without formality. 

And so the gardener who loves his work and 
desires to beautify his little corner of the world 
need not restrict himself to the jparterre, the 
herbaceous border, and the shrubbery verges which 
of old were all that were thought worthy of adorn- 
ment. For a few there is meadow and park-land 
ready to lend itself for beautifying ; for others there 
are the homely orchard, the waste turfy corner so 
long an eyesore, and even the hedge-side with its 
untidy fringe of grass. All may become a part of 
the garden picture, and all at one season or another 
a pleasure to the eye of the right-minded passer- 
by. It is not only summer whose joys may be thus 
enhanced ; even in the hard black days of January 
there is scope for the Nature gardener, who may 
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have his little border of Winter Heliotrope with its Peasites 
lowly flowers, honey-sweet, to greet him from a ae 
neglected corner. But the winter garden is another 
subject altogether, one not dependent on flowering 
plants for its principal beauties; and I do not 
propose to treat of it in this volume on the summer 
garden and its flowers. 


HARDY PRIMROSES 


T° sing the praises adequately of the Primrose 

in its countless beautiful species would require 
a very long chapter indeed. Perhaps the loveliest 
of all this family is our wild Primrose of the hedge- 
row and the copse, wide dispread for the enjoyment 
of multitudes who have possibly never even heard 
of any other form of hardy Primuéa than this. 
Yet the Kew hand-list names some hundred and 
thirty species and varieties, and doubtless there 
are more. 

It is a little displeasing to find that the name of 
Primrose was not always applied to the flower we 
know so well. Thereis no doubt that the ‘ Flower 
of spring” was at one time the name of the common 
Daisy, which, in fact, is as typically a harbinger of 
incoming summer as the other. We know that by 
common consent spring is said to have arrived 
when we can cover nine Daisies with one impress 
of a foot. But even if before the early seventeenth 
century there may have been some uncertainty in 
the name, there was none possible thereafter, for 
Shakespeare fixed it securely to the yellow blossom, 
and since his time we have had the name and the 

39 
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flower closely linked together. Perdita laments the 
pale Primroses of spring— 
“That die unmarried ere they can behold. 

Bright Phoebus in his strength,” 
and Arviragus, looking as he believes on the corpse 
of Imogen, makes mention of the Primrose as a 
funeral flower for youth— 

“ With fairest flowers 

Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 

I'll sweeten thy sad grave : thou shalt not lack 

The flower that’s like thy face, pale Primrose.” 

In German legends the Primrose is said to have 
the power of opening the locks of doors to caverns 
containing hidden treasure, whence it is known as 
Schlisselblume, or Key-flower ; and in some parts of 
England if brought into the house care must be 
taken to bring a whole handful, for if a lesser 
quantity is carried in there will be ill fortune among 
the good wife’s poultry. 

The culture of the common Primrose is simple 
enough. It likes shade, but will live in full sun- 
shine, if less happily. It enjoys division at least 
every second year, but it will still bloom freely if 
neglected in this respect. Rich loamy soil is most 
congenial to it, but there is hardly any kind of 
compost in which it will not live. Yet when we 
come to some of its varieties the tale is a very 
different one. The most striking of these are the 
double kinds, which seem delicate in proportion to 
their depth of colour; for whereas the old double 
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cream and the pale mauve forms flourish still in 
many a garden, the strong purplish and deep 
crimson kinds have nearly disappeared from our 
cognizance. There is no doubt that the deeper the 
colour the more difficult is the plant to cultivate 
and to keep in condition in the south of England. 
The main trouble comes after it has flowered, when 
the droughts of early summer threaten it often all 
too effectually. If, however, it is kept shaded, and 
watered long enough to encourage the free pro- 
duction of after leaf-growth, it will re-establish itself 
and will promise another season’s beauty. In 
winter, again, it must have attention if alternating 
frosts and rains threaten mischief to the crown. It 
is well in this event to protect it with a pane of 
glass. Truly the dark crimson double Primrose 
can hardly be called a hardy plant, so subject is it 
to the chances and changes of our climate; but its 
exquisite little rosettes of colour are worth a con- 
tinuous effort, and in the end may _ possibly 
reward it. 

Easy enough to grow is the common Polyanthus, 
the subject of Plate VII. There are excellent new 
strains of this plant that are making their way 
rapidly into the affections of gardeners, and many 
forms of the Primrose-Polyanthus, which begins its 
blooming as a Primrose and ends it as a Polyanthus, 
are well worth growing. No Jess excellent for the 
spring garden are the hybrid Cowslips, which are 
not as yet well enough known and planted, though 
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they are as useful here as they are beautiful in the Primus 
border or the wild garden. Very bright are their dan 
tints in reds and oranges and buffs and many 
intermediate shades. The treatment that suits the 
common Primrose will satisfy these also—some 
shade, if possible, division after flowering, and water 
enough, 

The exotic Primroses are many and _ beauti- 
ful, and it is difficult to give a fair idea of their 
delicate charm. They need special positions and 
attention, but, these provided, many of them are 
easy enough to rear and to bloom. These flowers 
are exceedingly useful as links between the things 
of early spring and early summer, and though I do 
not propose in this volume to treat at large of 
definitely spring-flowering plants, which belong in 
the main to the rock garden, and not to the level 
border which is here my care, still these exotic 
Primroses must be included for two reasons. They 
are not flowers of earliest spring, and they are toa 
great extent flowers for the level border. 

But the level border in which we are to grow 
our Asiatic Primroses and some others, is not 
the border that is given up to the general run of 
hardy plants. Here they could not fail to succumb 
in a short season: they must have a place specially 
prepared for them in a north aspect where the 
sun will scarcely reach them. On the shady side 
of a wall or fence the soil may be dug out to the 
depth of some two feet, for the ordinary garden 
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loam will not suffice the needs of these exotic 
plants, which, though simple of culture, make 
certain preliminary conditions before consenting 
to establish themselves. The soil, then, is dug out 
to a depth of some two feet, and at intervals along 
the border some paraffin tubs, which have been cut 
in half, are sunk so deep that when the soil is again 
filled in the edge of the tubs will be about an inch 
underground; for we do not want to betray the fact 
later that our border is studded with these tubs. 
If paraffin casks are not available any other water- 
tight vessels will serve the purpose, and even old 
stable buckets may end their lives usefully here. 
Of course the gardener who does things on the 
srand scale will have cemented tanks or other more 
permanent arrangements; but simpler means are 
as likely to give happy results, and for practical 
purposes the oil-cask is as good as anything else, 
They need not touch each other in the ground; it 
is better to have intervals between them of more or 
less size where may be grown things which require 
less moisture than those that will inhabit the tubs. 

The question of soil is an important one, and 
nothing is better for most of our tubs than a 
compost which is half peat from a ferny common, 
a quarter garden loam, and the rest sharp sand. If 
peat cannot be had, leaf-mould will be necessary, 
but peat is the better of the two. The proportions 
can be varied on a sliding scale all up the border, 
beginning at one end with soil that is nearly all 
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peat, and ending at the other with soil that is three 
parts loam, for some bog plants enjoy a certain stiff- 
ness in their compost. The tubs being filled, the 
Spaces between them may be treated in the same 
way, keeping a gradation here corresponding to 
that in the tubs. And when our shady border is 
ready for planting we shall have little further trouble 
with it than to keep it to the proper degree of 
moisture. This is not a difficult matter, nor one 
that involves much watering, for the peat holds 
the damp effectually, and the shade of the fence 
prevents evaporation, while the wet-loving things 
in the tubs are well provided for, because there is 
no drainage away from them. I do not hesitate to 
say that in the great drought of 1906 my peaty 
north border gave me less trouble than any other 
part of my garden. 

One of the very best of the Asiatic Primroses Primula 
is Primula denticudata, and it is also a good one for ae 
the amateur to begin with, for it is easy to raise from 
seed, simple to grow and to maintain, and it blooms 
freely within a twelvemonth of its sowing. I have 
seen it stated that it will thrive in the ordinary 
sunny border, though for this I cannot vouch, but 
[ have certainly beheld it flourishing in shade on 
a strong clay ina London suburban garden. It is 
said to need good drainage, but this is difficult of 
belief; for the London clay does not permit 
unimpeachable drainage, and, moreover, I have had 
it in excellent condition after a trying winter in a 
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country garden which it spent in wet and frozen 
peat in an undrained tub. It is best, however, not 
in a tub, but in the less stagnant soil beside the tub. 
It needs division and replanting about every second 
year if its delightful lavender-lilac flowers are not to 
shrink in size. 

Very near to Primula denticulata is P. cash- 
mirviana, with a slightly rosier flower growing in 
a more rounded head. It thrives in as moist a 
place as the other, but it flowers more freely if 
planted where a little spring sunshine will reach 
it; or it is even better in a bed that suits /rzs 
laevigata. Quite young plants come scathless 
through a cold winter in a peaty bed well drained. 
The foliage is of a beautiful light green, and the 
flower is only a degree less perfect than that 
of P. denticulata. 

Another easy primrose to grow is 2. znvolucrata, 
with medium-sized white flowers on a twelve-inch 
stem. Its variety FP. 2 Monrot is even more 
beautiful, and both like plenty of moisture with a 
glimpse of morning or evening sunshine. These 
do not need a tub, if their peaty compost can be 
kept sufficiently moist without it. I should like to 
add the sulphur P. szk&zmensis to these others, but 
as I have never been quite successful with it I 
cannot honestly recommend it as easy of culture in 
the conditions offered by the level border. 

But Primula rosea is a gem among Primroses 
and perfectly amenable. It is one of the few rosy 
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flowers whose tint is clear and strong at once with Primula 
no suspicion of lilac in it. This is an amazing” 
thing in its family, and quite hardy in a tub 
devoid of drainage, where it comes through varied 
seasons without harm. It has several varieties, 
earlier and later blooming than the type, and larger 
flowered ; but the type itself is excellent. As it 
will endure a little sunshine its tub may be on the 
limit of the peat bed, where certain rays may strike 
it; but I find it thrive well in complete shade. 

If two or three good-sized stones are available 
that can be made into a kind of pocket raised 
slightly above the border level, a good place may 
be provided for Primula marginata, that exquisite? 
thing with clear fragile-looking flowers and beauti- a 
ful white-edged leaves. The form known as P. 
m. cerulea is better than the type, having bluer%”™, © 
blossoms; that is, less strongly tinted with rose 
colour. It likes a northern exposure, a soil of peat, 
loam, and grit with a few stone chips round its 
collar, and an annual top dressing. It must not be 
exposed to stagnant winter wet, and for this reason 
it cannot truly be named as a plant for level ground, 
but it will grow so near the level that it is practi- 
cally upon it, and if a few handfuls of stone chips 
were plentifully sown among its compost it might 
even thrive on the flat. Care must be taken to 
prevent its rising out of the ground after a frosty 
period. These various precautions would not 
lead the unaccustomed gardener to believe in its 
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reconcilability under garden culture, for it sounds 
rather exigent in its needs. But the gardener who 
loves and has tried many experiments among the 
Primula genus will not care how much trouble he 
bestows upon a favourite if only it will live to 
reward him. So many Primroses, even when all 
that horticultural knowledge can direct has been 
done for them, are surly and unprofitable guests, 
and a kind that will respond as generously to 
careful treatment as will P. margznata is a treasure 
indeed. After a time stem-roots appear, pointing 
to a necessity for a change of soil, and when this 
happens the plants should be divided, and each 
small crown separately re-planted quite deeply, 
burying all the stem as far as the lowest leaf. I 
find this plant thrive on the north side of a sun- 
baked and nearly perpendicular dry wall, where it 
flowers freely. The limestones are very chippy and 
gritty, and the chips fall most conveniently among 
the stems of the Primroses, top-dressing and pro- 
tecting them in an almost natural way, so that, 
baked though they are through the thin wall, they 
seem by means of this top-dressing to have all the 
protection they need. 

The gardener who would grudge individual 
attention to these exquisite little species that I have 
here noted must grow Primula zaponica. Indeed, 
in all probability he does so already, for P. zafonzca 
is the lazy man’s Primrose. It will live and flower 
in the shady border of common loam; it will thrive 
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in a damp ditch or in the wild garden, or in the Primula 
shady rock garden, and rabbits will not eat it. rn 
Here is an opportunity indeed of getting a showy 

plant for a minimum of effort, and consequently 
many gardens that cannot display a single plant 

of P. denticulata run riot in P. japonica. It has 
several forms; the old rose colour of strong and 
rather displeasing aniline dye which is best avoided 
altogether, and many newer pink shades ranging 

up from a nearly pure white. These do not 
always come easily from seed unless it is freshly 
sown, so time and patience are needed if a stock is 

to be worked up. 

There are many other Primroses that are beauti- 
ful for border culture, but there is no need here to 
name more than these. The north border ts not 
usually unlimited in extent, and space may fail for a 
large number of species. The dainty and delicate 
beauty of these flowers cannot shew itself by means 
of a few specimens only, and it is better to grow 
masses of half-a-dozen kinds rather than thin 
groups of a larger number of species. There are 
few things more ornamental or attractive in early 
May than these beautiful Primroses of stranger 
countries, and there is nothing that will contribute 
more delightfully to the charm of the shady border 
of late spring as harbingers of incoming summer. 
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[eee is a lesson in gardening that many of 
us are either unable or unwilling to learn 
while we are yet beginners, and indeed, in some 
cases, even when we are comparatively experienced 
growers of flowers, and this lesson is that it is 
impossible to make a single plot of ground look gay 
all the year through. We begin in April with such 
a fine show of Crown Imperials as may be seen 
in Plate VIII, with Forget-me-nots, Wallflowers, 
Daffodils, and a dozen other genera, some of them 
wide-spreading and intrusive on their neighbours’ 
territory ; and at this season, when by quite a small 
effort it is possible to get good effects, the result is 
often so excellent that the idea of doing away 
with the flowers of April would not be received 
with patience. Then in June there is still a satis- 
factory show, for it is a poor gardener who cannot 
have his borders gay at midsummer. So, although 
we may feel an uncomfortable recollection of a 
certain bareness in May, we do not attach much 
importance to the slight famine at that past time, 
because we have now very happy results to show. 
490 
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But when July is half gone an unpleasant con- 
viction comes over us that perhaps in three weeks’ 
time little will be left in bloom in our borders. 
The rush of summer things is going over; the 
autumn plants are few by comparison, and may not 
be expected to shew their beauty until September, 
and meanwhile what condition shall we be in, say 
by the first week of August? 

This state of things might well be known as the 
“rout of August,’ and our energies should be 
devoted to getting together so strong an army of 
August-flowering plants, that when the rout is 
threatened we may not be ashamed to meet with 
our enemy in the gate. Sometimes we may succeed, 
sometimes our planning will go wrong, and the rout 
of August in this event will prove a painful and 
humiliating circumstance that may cast its gloom 
over the whole garden for the latter part of the 
summer. 

Though we may search within ourselves and 
make enquiry of friends as to the cause of failure 
we are generally loath to admit that our ambition 
has been too high, so that it has over-reached itself 
and “fallen on t’other side.” To come straight to 
this point is difficult enough for the gardener, who, 
if any one does, slowly and laboriously learns his 
business throughout the whole of his career by 
means of his mistakes. I do not. suppose there is 
any other occupation or employment in which so 
many errors have to be endured before even a 
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simple rule of thumb can be worked out for our 
own guidance. Of course professional gardeners 
have the advantage on this point over amateurs. 
They begin their business at an early age, and 
every step they go is overlooked and guided by 
competent workers who have already arrived at a 
certain point of supremacy in their profession. But 
the amateur has none of this help. He begins with 
enthusiasm to learn the practical part of gardening 
when he is already grown up; and, wishing to cram 
all experience and all beauty into his borders, he is 
not content to hasten slowly, but must attempt the 
impossible a countless number of times before he 
finds himself able to learn the obvious lesson that 
it is impossible to make a single plot of ground look 
gay for half the year together. 

It has been hinted of Francis Bacon that he was 
no true gardener, but merely a ade¢tante playing 
with an unpractised calling that he judged to be 
highest of the useful arts. But what does he say 
on this matter in his famous essay ‘Of Gardens” ? 
‘JT doe hold it in the Royall Ordering of Gardens 
there ought to be Gardens for all the months in 
the Yeare; in which severally Things of Beautie 
may be then in Season.” He had grasped the fact, 
whether he was true gardener or merely observer 
of gardens, that it is a thing impracticable to look 
for beauty in a given spot for more than a season 
at a time. And we who began, perhaps many 
years ago, with the idea that our herbaceous 
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borders were to be always gay, never ragged or 
untidy, never given over, in fact, to the necessary 
ripening of foliage or of stem which must lend an 
appearance of misery for a time to some of our best 
plants—we may well learn the lesson which Bacon 
tries to instil in the very first paragraph of his 
work, 

I think that the ideal garden of our days should 
carry out this principle in effect by some such 
arrangement as this. In spring the best plants can 
be grown in the rock garden or in raised beds, and 
we should therefore aim at having some smaller or 
larger piece of rockwork, or some patch raised 
above the general level and furnished with suitable 
light soil, in which to grow all those delicate and 
beautiful things that will die if exposed to winter 
frosts and rains in the level border. Of course 
where there is provision for spring bedding many 
fine bulbs and some other species of plants will be 
provided for in this manner, and will possibly be 
removed later to make room for summer bedding 
by those who like this system of displaying flowers. 
But if there is only one large mass of border for 
growing perennial plants, and this border ts 
expected to be showy over a fairly long season, 
it must not be encroached upon by spring-flowering 
perennials or the later effect will suffer, The rock 
garden is the natural home of spring flowers, 
because many of these are delicate and will thrive 
only in such a home. The border is the natural 
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home of summer-blooming plants, and the season 
of its brightness must not be too prolonged unless 
quality is to suffer. And for an autumn show no 
place is better than the enclosed garden—the 
giardino segreto of the Italians, which may be sunk 
below the general level or merely surrounded 
by some natural protection such as a_ thick 
hedge, to guard the flowers of autumn from 
rough winds, and to screen those who may wish to 
enjoy them. But this book does not deal either 
with spring or with autumn-blooming things, 
properly speaking, but only with the flowers of 
summer, and those which encroach on the summer 
season. So I must return to my subject of the 
summer garden of pleasure, and the plants that will 
make a good show when grown on level ground. 

If we possess the ideal garden with special 
positions for spring and autumn flowers, and can 
give the borders over to summer things, it is a 
good plan to begin to make a show in them about 
the middle of May. This is fully early enough, 
because in England we do not usually live in our 
gardens until summer is well-nigh at hand, and if we 
can secure a prosperous show of blossom between 
mid-May and the end of September, this period 
will cover the season for which gay borders are 
mainly needed. Plate IX shows a beautiful border 
group which should be at its best about the third 
week in May, and in which the principal flowers 
are the North American Camassias. 
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It is difficult to understand why the Camassia Camassia. 

should be such a neglected plant. I do not mean 

that it is neglected generally by persons whose 
gardens are a genuine and enduring passion, for 
these would never ignore so distinct a flower. But 

it is not grown in the ordinary commonplace garden, 
which is the more surprising because it unites in 
itself many of the qualities that the owner of the 
commonplace garden demands, without losing its 
value in the process. It is showy, hardy, quick of 
increase, and a good doer in every way. Its 
blooming season, to be sure, is short—barely more 

than a fortnight; but this is a drawback held in 
common with such a well-known plant as the single 
Pzony, which is rapidly securing for itself a 
deserved place. It is indeed strange that the 
Camassia is not better known and loved, unless it is 

that acquaintance with it is usually made through 

the least beautiful of its few species, C. esculenta. 

Camassia esculenta is the edible Quamash of the c. 

Indians ; its tint is pale violet with a suggestion sae 
of lead-colour in it, not altogether desirable. But 
there is no need to grow Camassia esculenta, because 

C. Cusickizand C. Leichtlini are equally accessible ¢. Z Leicht- 
and far more excellent. C. Cuszckzz is, in fact, one a. 
of the most beautiful of May-flowering bulbous 

plants, with blossoms of a lovely soft lavender 
colour set on stems from two to three feet in height. 

It is a worthy member of the noble order of the 

Lily, and equally beautiful is the taller creamy C. 
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Lewchtlinit. Neither of these species can be fairly 
judged by an isolated plant struggling to hold its 
own against more gaudily-painted subjects. They 
must be massed in bold groups; and beneath them 
there may appear patches of the palest yellow-tufted 
Pansy or a gleaming sheet of Phlox dtvaricata, a 
flower closely resembling it in colour, but with 
flatter and evener touches of its cool lavender tint. 
Ivis flavescens may be seen in happy harmony with 
the Phlox and the Camassia. 

The fact that the Camassias generally are 
described in catalogues as pale blue flowers, which 
they certainly are not, compels me to cry aloud a 
fault which seems inherent in nearly all male 
compilers of garden catalogues and dictionaries. 
They are almost unanimously grotesque in 
describing the colours of any flowers that are 
not either white or scarlet. Each compiler of a 
garden handbook should be compelled to supply 
as a frontispiece a colour chart, like unto those 
that are issued by makers of some enamel paints, 
to enable his readers to judge of his meaning when 
he attempts a description of colour. We should 
then avoid the fearful pitfalls that await us when 
we venture in an impulsive moment to order a 
plant which we have never seen, because its descrip- 
tion sounds so attractive; only to discover too 
late that we have introduced into our harmony of 
tender blues and palest primrose a group of some 
cruelly harsh lilac or aniline purple. 
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In harmony with the Camassias in this picture 
are the clumps of Canadian Phlox, whose praises Piz. 
if worthily sung with those of other low-growing 
species would filla very long chapter. And indeed 
from the lovely starry flowers of May to the 
gorgeous hybrids of late summer, though the cry 
is a far one the road is beautiful all the way. The 
earliest are the Creeping Phlox, and the kind 2 veptan,, 
known as Moss Pink, with its varieties. These in sadudata. 
some favoured places will be found in bloom at the 
end of April, but they will be at their best in May. 
They are, properly speaking, flowers of the rock 
garden, but in light soils they will thrive in borders 
well drained, if some care is taken. One of the 
first flowers and one of the brightest is Phlox 
vepians, a species which seems to have some 
variability in its tint: in the best forms this is rose 
of a soft and lovely quality. The flowers are large 
for the size of the plant, which is prostrate, with 
creeping stems that root as they go. It likes 
plenty of sunshine, and so also do the delightful 
varieties of the Moss Pink, of which there are a 
good number in commerce, two of the prettiest 
being P. subulata Nelsoni and P. s. Vivid, the latter 
an upright-growing kind of bright pink colour with 
a. deeper eye, exceedingly attractive. 

In arranging this border picture, if some variety 
is desired immediately from the mauve and yellow 
harmonies, the Camassia Lechtlinit may be the 
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pink or rose tints. A good breadth of this Camassia 
may be bordered on its further edge with groups 
of the dwarf pink Phloxes, which again may lead 
up to another group of the good old favourite, 
Bleeding Heart. And if other dwarf things are 
wanted there is a near relative of the Phloxes, the 
honey-scented Jacob’s Ladder, which makes a 
charming picture with them, its dainty cream- 
coloured flowers being uncommon in this genus, 
But it will not live long except in light soil. 

The Phloxes and the Polemoniums should be 
planted around or in front of the taller Camassias, 
and not between them like a carpet. We havea 
later picture to provide for; no piece of ground in 
the herbaceous border can be given up to the 
flowers of one season only, unless space is unlimited. 
We have still to arrange a further scheme to occupy 
the ground where the Camassias and the Phloxes 
have bloomed in May, unless we are content to 
see no more blossoms there for another year to 
come. 

To return to our illustration, and the Phlox 
which occupies part of its foreground—perhaps 
the most charming of all the spring Phloxes. It 
is a plant of freer and looser growth than these 
others, with pale violet-lavender starry flowers. Its 
special needs are so few that it is wonderful that 
it is not more generally grown, whether in borders, 
orto drape sloping parts of the rock garden, or for 
spring bedding. It is larger than the other two 
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species, and when in bloom will often reach to a pix 
height of twelve inches. Here it is in a border 77” ™ 
specially prepared with a large admixture of sand, 
and a little peat to qualify the strong loam that 
tops the clay in this garden; but this preparation 
is more for the needs of the Camassias than for 
the Phlox, which will take kindly to various differing 
composts, only growing more rampantly in some 
than in others. There is a great advantage 
attaching to it; if its room is wanted it may be 
taken away and divided or replanted elsewhere 
immediately after flowering, and will suffer no 
harm if it is shaded until re-established. Like the 
spring Phlox it should be massed in large free 
groups, and if thus well planted and happily 
associated it will form a part of one of the most 
beautiful groups in the year’s procession. No one 
will pass Phlox divaricata in the border without 
bestowing upon it more than a passing glance, for 
its clear cool colouring marks it out even among 
far more showy companions. There is a greatly 
improved variety of recent introduction called P. po 
Laphami in which the flowers are larger than the “?””" 
type, and their colour is very like that of the tender 
Plumbago capenszs, which plant this species recalls. 

The cool colours of the Camassias and the 
Phlox demand some association of delicate primrose 
tints in the garden picture, and this 1s supplied by 
the blossoms of /vzs flavescens and a pale tufted _ 
Pansy. Of all the plants that may be used for ippriia 
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carpeting beneath larger things there are few better 
than the family of the Viola, for their season of 
blooming is a long one; they are not specially 
exigent in their needs; and the stock is easily 
maintained. The tufted varieties of the last few 
years mark a great advance from the practical 
gardener’s point of view, and except among florists 
they are likely in part to supersede the Pansy 
proper, though they cannot rival it in size or form 
of individual flowers. But this fact notwithstanding 
they are better all-round plants, their habit being 
so great an improvement upon the old Heartsease. 

The lore and history of the Pansy could hardly 
be contained within the limits of a modest volume, 
Their history especially is interesting reading, and 
it is difficult to reconcile the high estimation in 
which of old time they were held with the 
apparently humble appearance of the garden Pansy 
no more than a hundred years ago. There were 
in Parkinson’s time apparently two species of Pansy 
and one variety ; that is to say, the common Vola 
tricolor which had a double variety, and Vola lutea, 
the yellow Pansy. ‘These, Parkinson says, “‘ were 
first wilde, and by manuring brought to be both 
fairer in colour, and peradventure of a better sent 
then when they grew wilde.” 

Parkinson gives these Pansies scant praise, and, 
indeed, there could not have been very much in 
them to commend; yet the many folknames of the 
plant that have come down to us seem to show that 
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it was a favourite one. Here, for instance, are a Pisa 
few of its popular names :— Heartsease, Three 7“”” 
Faces under one Hood, Flower of the Trinity, 
Pink of my John, Love in Idleness, Kiss me quick, 
Jump up and kiss me, Forget-me-not; and there 
are a dozen others beside. But what a poor little 
plant it must have been in those days, nearly a 
hundred years ago, when Lord Gambier and his 
gardener Thompson took it in hand. The story 

is so interesting that I must quote here from an 
article by the latter which appeared in “The 
Flower Gardener's Library and _ Floricultural 
Cabinet” published in 1841, and which is quoted 

by Mr. E. T. Cook in his useful little volume on 
“Sweet Violets and Pansies.” 

“About seven or eight and twenty years ago 
Lord Gambier brought me a few roots of the 
common yellow and white Heart’s-ease, which he 
had gathered in the grounds at Iver, and requested 
that I would cultivate them. Always eager to 
please my worthy and ever-to-be-lamented master 
I did so, sowed the seed, and found that they 
improved far beyond my most sanguine expecta- 
tions. In consequence thereof I collected all the 
varieties that could be obtained, From Brown of 
Slough I had the blue; and from some other 
person, whose name I do not now recollect, a 
darker sort, said to have been imported from 
Russia. These additions wonderfully improved my 
breeders. But still, though the varieties I soon 
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obtained were multitudinous, their size was almost 
as diminutive as the originals. Nevertheless his 
lordship was pleased, and thus I was amply re- 
warded, Up to this period, which was about four 
years after my commencement, I began imper- 
ceptibly to grow pleased with the pursuit, for all 
who saw my collection declared themselves de- 
lighted therewith. I then began to think that 
some of my sorts were worthy of propagation; and 
this circumstance led me to give one, which took 
his lordship’s fancy, a name. This was entitled 
Lady Gambier, and as I| struck cuttings of it they 
were given as presents by my worthy employers to 
their numerous friends and acquaintances. The 
character of this flower was so very similar to that 
which was afterwards spread about under the name 
of George the Fourth that I have no doubt but 
that variety was a seed therefrom. Who raised it 
I could never ascertain. This, though in com- 
parison with the worst flower now grown, and 
many even of the named varieties are still bad 
enough, would even beside them be reckoned little 
better than a weed. Still, Lady Gambier was the 
beauty of her tribe, and won golden opinions from 
every beholder. It was, indeed, in shape little 
more symmetrical than a child’s windmill, but 
looked in size among the sisterhood like a giant 
surrounded by dwarfs. But the giant of those 
days would be a pigmy now, as Lady Gambier 
herself appeared in comparison with another flower 
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which I soon after raised, and which, on account of Viola 


what I then considered its monstrous proportions, 
I christened Ajax. This, I then thought, could 
never be surpassed, and yet in shape it was as 
lengthy as a horse’s head. Still I had worked 
wonders, and I resolved to persevere. I did so, 
and was at length rewarded by producing rich 
colouring, large size, and fine shape. The first 
large and good-shaped flower that I raised was 
named Thompson’s King. Still up to this period 
a dark eye, which is now considered one of the 
chief requisites in a first-rate flower, had never 
been seen. Indeed, such a feature had never 
entered my imagination, nor can I take any merit 
to myself for originating this particular property, 
for it was entirely the offspring of chance. In 
looking one morning over a collection of heaths 
which had been some time neglected I was struck, 
to use a vulgar expression, all of a heap by seeing 
what appeared to me a miniature cat's face stead- 
fastly gazing at me. It was the flower of a 
Heart’s-ease, self-sown, and hitherto left to waste 
its beauty far from mortal’s eye. I immediately 
took it up and gave it a local habitation and a 
name! This first child of the tribe I called 
Madora, and from her bosom came the seed which 
after various generations produced Victoria, who in 
her turn became the mother of many even more 
beautiful than herself.” 

It is difficult, as I said before, to realize how 
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the humble Pansy, small in size and unshowy in 
colour, should have been so much esteemed in 
times past. Yet so it was, and even to-day we 
seem hardly to love it better, improved as it must 
be nearly beyond recognition. We who live in the 
South of England cannot succeed in growing it at 
its best, for it thrives in the damper and cooler 
climate of the North after a fashion that we may 
not hope to emulate. And, indeed, few of us try 
to grow the true Show Pansies with their uniform 
belting, their dense patch at the eye, and their 
symmetrical shape. Those who take trouble over 
them are careful to plant them in raised beds and 
in gritty loam, and to give them some slight pro- 
tection from frost and cold winds. The more 
irregular striped and blotched fancy varieties with 
their stronger and freer growth are commoner in 
gardens than the English show kinds. But fast 
overtaking them in the affections of the gardener 
are the tufted Pansies, of which the telling group 
appears in the illustration we are considering; and 
as they are of comparatively recent appearance it 
may not be amiss to quote their description from 
that excellent weekly, “The Garden,” on their 
introduction some fifteen years ago. 

“These are hybrids of Pansies and Alpine 
Violets. The term ‘tufted’ has been very 
properly used to distinguish plants of a spreading 
habit, like Pinks, Aubrietia, and Alpine Violets 
from plants with single erect stems like, say, the 
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Stock, Lupin, and Aster. Sometimes the two Vicia 
forms of habit appear in the same family; for ies 
instance there are Violas that are tufted and Violas 
that are not —the German, French, and other 
Pansies in our gardens do not spread at the root 
as the tufted Pansies do. Plants of this tufted 
habit are often a mass of delicate rootlets even 
above the ground, so that they are easily pro- 
pagated. Hence when older Pansies die after 
flowering those crossed with the alpine species 
remain like true perennials, and are easily in- 
creased. The term ‘Pansies’ is a good one in 
all ways. Without an English name we shall 
always have confusion with the Latin name for 
the name of the wild species. To all of these 
belongs the old Latin name of the genus, Vzola. 
It is now agreed by botanists that all cross-bred 
garden plants—including tufted Pansies, of course 
—should have popular English not Latin names. 
‘Bedding Violas’ is a vulgar compound of bad 
English and bad Latin; whereas ‘tufted Pansies’ 
is a good English name with a clear meaning.” 
And now to return to the illustration, it will be 
seen how useful old roots of tufted Pansies can be 
in making a spring picture. Their perennial habit 
ensures their certain appearance in a colour scheme 
which is necessarily planned and worked out many 
months before it is to appeal to the eye of the 
observer. And quite as useful in this respect, 
though more limited in colouring, is the type species 
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of the tufted Viola cornuta, a plant that delights in 
a strong soil, and will seed itself and overrun a 
whole garden in a few years’ time, if its colonizing 
tendency is not checked. It has violet, pale mauve 
and white forms, all of which are admirable in the 
border as carpets and edgings to larger plants. 

Blossoming also at this time is Vola cucullata, 
the Hooded Violet, approaching V. cornuta in 
appearance, but with striped blue and white flowers 
which are very pretty. It likes a moist place, and 
will often do well near water; but its usual home ts 
in the border where it makes a happy companion to 
the Horned Violet. 

There are so many Irises which bloom in May 
that it is easy to find those that may be needed to 
help out a garden scheme of this season. The one 
here illustrated is /. /flavescens, a sweet-scented 
flower of softest primrose tint, excellent for massing 
because it is more persistent in blooming than some 
of its genus. It is not particular about its soil, and 
will thrive in various composts, but it demands sun- 
shine both for leaf and rhizome. This last must 
not be deeply buried, or it will rot. 

Plate X shews the harmonious use of Wall- 
flowers ina position near Lilac bushes, the colour 
scheme being repeated and extended on the further 
side of the Lilacs, though this is not visible from 
below. The upper border is a rough one in half 
shade, much robbed by the roots of a large elm 
that stands all too near it. Here few good things 
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will thrive, but the Wallflowers are not very exigent Chavan- 
in their demands, and they give good masses of Chair 
colour even if the flowers are smaller than they 
should be. In this position there is no need to 
replant every autumn ; the old bushes are cut over 
after blooming, and make plenty of wood before the 
next spring; and while they are recovering their 
clothed appearance in the summer the Lilies which 
inhabit a bed in front of them are throwing up a 
screen of green growths, so that the temporary 
nakedness of the Wallflowers is not obtrusive. 

The Wallflower is certainly one of the best 
known and best loved of our spring plants, but it is 
safe to say that it is usually one of the worst grown. 
It is an old plant in gardens, if it is that one which 
is called by Chaucer “ Cherisaunce,” and after 
centuries of experience every one should have 
learnt how to grow it. But judging from the thin, 
ill-furnished specimens generally met with in the 
spring garden, it is apparent that a good many 
persons have not yet found a satisfactory method. 
It is true that by massing many plants closely 
together a very excellent result may be, and often 
is produced, but the individual plants will not bear 
criticism either for shape or quality. 

The seed of Wallflowers is best sown in March 
or early in April, and as soon as possible afterwards 
the young seedlings should be pricked out in the 
open ground, care being taken to pinch the tap- 
root to encourage a good bunch of fibres. In June 
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Cheiran- they should, if possible, be planted in permanent 

Cheri. quarters, and the spring following will see them a 
glorious show, provided the winter has not been 
hard enough to disfigure or check them. 

But there are few gardens where they can have 
so much space given up to them through the long 
period of their growth as is thus desirable. This 
fact makes inoperative also the second-best /plan, 
which is to leave the old plants in the positions in 
which they have flowered, cutting them over 
directly their bloom is finished; and to wait 
patiently a whole year for the next blossoming 
season. It remains, therefore, to grow them in the 
manner found generally practicable—the way in 
which they are commonly grown; and to put them 
in their flowering sites in early October. Still there 
can be no reason why we must wait until mid- 
summer before sowing the seed; and it should not 
be impossible to give an early shift to the plants, 
and even a second shift. A sheltered position 1s 
a necessity for them throughout the rigours of 
winter. 

The common Wallflower has broken into many 
fine colours, including, primrose, cream, salmon, 
crimson and others, besides the old yellow and 
orange forms. There is also an annual variety 
which can be sown and bloomed within the space of 
a few months. 

The Wallflower is one of the many flowers 
that have vastly improved since the time of 
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Parkinson, who records but seven species and Cheiraw 
varieties, and those a good deal inferior to ours of Cicri. 
the present day. The only one of any size 
depicted by him was a double kind which he 
had never seen, ‘ This great double Wallflower,” 
he says, “is as yet a stranger in England, and, 
therefore, what I here write is more upon relation 
(which yet I believe to be most true), than upon 
sight and speculation.” It appears to have been 
the parent of those large-flowered kinds which we 
call the Double German, and which are occasionally 
used for spring bedding in our gardens. Their 
habit is not neat, but for a back place they are very 
effective, and might be more grown than they are 
at present. In fact, there is not a “Wall Gillo- 
flower,” as the old writer would call it, that is not 
worthy a place where room allows. 

All the double Wallflowers are best propagated 
by slips inserted in sandy soil while the plants are 
yet in bloom. It is best to protect them with a 
handlight until they have rooted, but as soon as 
roots are developed they must be planted out. 
Cheiranthus Marshalli and C. Allionii are also %,. 11, 
increased by cuttings and thrive with the same, 
treatment. These last, if used in groups with 
other flowers, are not easy to'place in colour schemes 
of the spring and early summer border, their strong 
red-orange tint being perverse to associate, hand- 
some as it iss They must have a nook to them- 
selves, and be supported by masses of foliage 
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plants, unless some cream-coloured neighbours can 
be allotted them. 

C. Alhonti and C. Marshall very nearly resemble 
each other, their flowers being of a deep red-orange 
tint, very rare in our gardens. I have not found 
either of them a perennial, though they will some- 
times live a second year. They are very good and 
free-flowering subjects and should be better known, 
especially astheir blossoming season may be extended 
through a whole summer if some attention is given 
in the matter of removing dead blooms and helping 
with weak manure water after the first flowering ts 
over in June. C. MWarshalle does well in shade. 

To those who enjoy formal gardening an excel- 
lent way of escaping from the conventional methods 
of use is by planting Wallflowers with Tulips or 
other bulbs that flower at the same time. A bed of 
terra-cotta Tulips arranged with blood-red Wall- 
flowers in squares of four,—three plants of the 
square being Tulips and the fourth a Wallflower— 
makes an admirable show if often repeated over a 
good-sized bed. Yellow Tulips and the pale prim- 
rose Wallflower are an equally good association. 
But none of these combinations can have a really 
happy effect unless there are sufficient plants used 
to impress upon the observer exactly what the 
gardener meant. A small bed merely suggests the 
idea that the plants ran short and required sup- 
plementing by some other spring-flowering species ; 
but a large mass tells its own story and informs the 
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passer-by that a scheme has here been intended and 
carried out with more or less success. 

There are two or three other species of Wall- 
flower that must not be neglected except in the 
smallest of gardens, One of them, the Alpine cicivan- 
Wallflower, cannot be well grown in the border pie 
unless this is well drained and raised above the 
general level. The plant forms tiny bushes covered 
with pale yellow flowers, a veritable mound of 
colour in May and June. It has an old and rare 
variety with double yellow flowers now called C. a. 
Harpur Crewe, which is also very desirable. 

To return to my theme at the opening of this 
chapter I have to maintain that there is no more 
puzzling problem in flower gardening than the 
securing of a good effect on a given piece of ground 
for more than one season of the year. The owner 
of a large garden can have borders of June flowers 
and other borders of August flowers, and again 
borders of autumn-blooming flowers. This is 
probably the ideal way to garden, provided that the 
beds for the different seasons are sufficiently far 
apart to enable their possessor to forget the shabby 
border whose bloom is over while he is enjoying 
that one which is actually crowning his efforts. But 
there are few of us who own gardens large enough 
to devote spaces separately to the flowers of suc- 
cessive seasons, and itis neccessary for most persons 
to do one of two things :—either to be content with 
a brave show of blossom at one season, or to evolve 
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some scheme by which a succession can be secured 
on his given plot of ground. There are many who 
would fain do this last, but who are obliged to own 
themselves vanquished in the rout of August, 
Their borders are delightful in June and respectable 
in September, but the gap between summer and 
autumn flowers has never been bridged by them. 
And yet there must be a way out of the diff- 
culty to the gardener who works intelligently and 
with industry to solve the problem. The picture 
should be painted, though it may require a master 
to do it. It may be that the gardener who is 
successful in securing an August show—the most 
difficult part of the problem—cannot exhibit such a 
blaze of colour in June as his less successful rival 
who is content with a midsummer display. The 
ground cannot be occupied at all seasons by flower- 
ing plants; we must not expect to subvert the 
course of nature. We must face the inevitable and 
be content with a chastened gaiety in June that we 
may not be left lamenting in August. Our garden 
must not be entirely given up to Oriental Poppies, 
Ponies, Lupins, and Irises, as so many gardens 
are. We must use these fine things with modera- 
tion, and be content to forego the glorious masses to 
which perhaps we have accustomed ourselves. We 
must shoulder them with later-flowering perennials 
—with Sea Hollies, Bergamots, Chimney Cam- 
panulas, Herb Lilies, the yellow Asphodel, Gaura, 
and a score of other plants that will still be 
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flowerless and uninteresting to the unintelligent 
observer while showier things are in bloom. Above 
all we must deal with annuals and their effective 
use in the border. 

Try as we may we cannot garden on a given 
plot and ensure brightness over more than one 
short season without the employment of annuals— 
easy enough to grow, but difficult to use in satis- 
factory combination with hardy perennials. We 
have to face this difficulty and overcome it, or we 
ourselves shall be overcome in the rout of August. 

Another problem in gardening is the right use 
of the colours which we are employing in painting 
our picture. No earnest gardener is content in 
these days with the old choke-muddle of blues and 
reds and yellows that sufficed us a dozen years ago. 
We aim at colour schemes more or less ambitious 
whereby the plot of ground with which we have to 
deal is to have a real value from an aesthetic stand- 
point, It must give the eye rest and pleasure 
instead of merely attracting its attention. Bright- 
ness alone is not enough; a scheme is essential— 
a scheme based on the laws of art as well as on the 
science of gardening. Forin these days gardening 
is an art as well as a science, and being an art its 
exponents must make some effort to obey the 
canons of art. 

Though many of us would fain own a garden 
for every season, or even a garden for every genus 
of plant that we most love, many of us find ourselves 
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inevitably reduced to ownership of what is called, 
sometimes in scorn, the mixed border. The mixed 
border is an institution not only necessary but 
desirable. It allows of variety such as was unknown 
to the old “carpet bedders,” and it concentrates the 
interest of the garden on a plot large enough to 
admit of some degree of colour grouping, instead of 
condemning a limited number of species to the 
isolation of lawn beds. ‘There is every argument 
in favour of the mixed border in small gardens, so 
that it matters nothing that there is hardly room 
for escape from it. But the mixture is often so 
hopeless, so thoughtless and without meaning that it 
is apt to bring border gardening into merited con- 
tempt. Many borders are even a more painful 
sight in May and June when filled full of flowers in 
discordant juxtaposition than they are in August, 
when they are half a wilderness of brown leaves 
and dying stems. It is hard to understand why so 
many keen and loving gardeners should be content 
with these two alternating aspects of their borders— 
crude mixtures in May and June and a dearth in 
August. It is even harder to realize why, being 
discontented as sometimes very properly they are, 
they should give up as hopeless the task of getting 
things right. It is obvious that with most of us it 
is not June’s crudities that vex, but the later bare- 
ness. We seldom hear a voiced complaint of the 
over-profusion of colour at midsummer; but often 
we are told to come quickly and see the garden 
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‘‘before it goes over.” And this perhaps in July, 
while yet there are some two months or more 
during which it should give pleasure. 

It seems, then, that these two problems are the 
main ones that confront the worker who under- 
takes the toil and pleasure of a garden in a small 
way, and desires to get the most he can out of it. 
If he does not feel the embarrassment of June’s 
plethora so keenly as the indignity of August's 
dearth, it is only because hitherto he has not entirely 
realized what his garden ought to be. 

I think it is a good plan to take a section of the 
herbaceous border, say in May or June, and plan 
out a scheme of planting that would associate later- 
blooming flowers with those at present in blossom ; 
and then, perhaps, in the autumn try to make such 
an addition to the plot which we want to improve. 
For instance, in Plate IX we have Camassias, white 
and mauve, the Canadian Phlox, also mauve, and 
the primrose Iris and tufted Pansy. Here is a 
very charming scheme for the latter half of May, 
but what is to succeed it? Is this particular patch 
of the border to show no more blossom for the next 
eleven months? I think it should have two seasons 
of beauty, and I should like to make some sugges- 
tions about this point and the best way of securing 
a succession, 

We must remember first of all that the number 
of plants is limited that will do well in the neces- 
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portion of some of those we shall need for a late 
show. It is needful to know the habit and 
idiosyncrasies of every plant we deal with, or 
mistakes will be many, and a whole season may be 
lost. 

Returning again to Plate IX, we have Camassias, 
white and mauve, which bloom and are over by the 
first week in June. It will be best to adhere to the 
same scheme of colour, and for an August show to 
replace flowers whose season is waning by others of 
the same tone or tint, so far as is possible. The 
difficulty as regards the Camassias is that their 
wealth of bulbous foliage has to ripen, and does not 
die away and disappear before the end of June, It 
must not be unduly hurried; though when death 
is very near we may give the happy dispatch by 
pulling away the yellowed growths, and thus making 
available again the ground they have occupied. In 
the first week in June, however, the bloom-spikes 
may be cut off, and the foliage may have little 
invisible ties of bast so placed that the leaves are 
confined slightly to a height of perhaps a foot from 
the ground, while their drooping tips conceal the 
tying. Allover the patch occupied by the mauve 
Camassia Cusickiz, and close in among its roots, 
should be planted such an annual flower as 
Salpiglossis, of which the bluish-violet shade would 
be right for this group that is now to be arranged. 
These annuals can be had in separate colours, and 
they are especially useful for such a position as that 
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among the Camassias, for they do not object to a 
certain amount of crowding and overshading at the 
root at any stage of their career. Seed is sown 
under glass in March; the seedlings are pricked off 
into boxes as soon as they are ready for the shift, 
and early in June they can be put out in the border. 
Here they will live almost unnoticed until the 
Camassias’ leafage comes away, yet growing all 
the while and only waiting time and opportunity to 
do their part. Their period of flowering is a long 
one, and from August to October, if a little care is 
taken to keep them going in the early stage, they 
will make their patch of the border gay. 

To replace the white Camassias there is nothing 
better than the Cape Hyacinth, which may have 
been planted among them in early autumn. But 
this handsome Hyacinth will not flower if it is too 
much shaded at the root, so an eye must be given 
sometimes to the young leaves, and the foliage of 
the Camassias may be so disposed that their 
neighbours are not hurt. It 1s wonderful, too, how 
soon a few leaves of the Camassias may be pulled 
away—only a few at a time—even when green, 
without detriment to the next season’s blossom, if 
this is judiciously done; but care must be taken 
that enough are left to ripen the bulb. The 
Hyacinths carry out our scheme as regards its 
white portion, so here we have our tall or back- 
ground plants arranged for succession. 

Next comes the Flag Iris of primrose colour, 
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and to succeed it in the August picture is a more 
difficult matter, as it likes sunshine on its rhizomes 
in summer. Moreover, there are few things of its 
sulphur tint that will lend themselves to a succession. 
But, of course, something can be found ; and a very 
good plant here would be Kelway’s variety of the 
Dyer’s Chamomile, a Daisy-like flower very useful 
for cutting. This Chamomile is a thing that likes 
frequent division, and replanting in small portions; 
so this characteristic points it out as the right 
subject for our purpose. Old plants of it may be 
broken up in early October, and small pieces of 
them set out between the rhizomes of the Irises, 
dotted here and there perhaps over a large space. 
They will begin to bloom in July, and will flower 
over a long season if the spent blossoms are 
removed. In autumn, again, if the roots are too 
encroaching, the plants may be broken up once 
more and re-set, so that the Irises shall not be 
incommoded by them. 

June is the month in which to divide the 
Canadian Phlox, so that there is no difficulty in 
dealing with the portion of the border which it has 
occupied, It may be broken up and put away in 
the reserve garden until autumn, where if shaded 
at first it will make good plants. Where it has 
been there may now appear masses of the Swan 
River Daisy, one of the prettiest of annuals if 
planted sufficiently thickly. It is best sown where 
it is to flower, but as this sowing would be 
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undesirable here, in consequence of the delay which Braciy. | 
would take place before it could bloom, and also on ‘ifotia, 
account of a certain general difficulty in bringing 
to maturity late-sown things in the droughts of 
summer, it will be well to transplant from box- 
grown stuff. If the seedlings were pricked out 
in due course they will not be too thickly set in the 
boxes for transplanting in clumps, for this Daisy is 
not showy unless generously displayed. A boxful 
of seedlings may be divided into three or four 
portions and put into the border without further 
division, but, of course, to make any effect in this 
way there must be a good supply of young plants. 

The tufted Pansy will still be in flower through 
most of June. When it dwindles it may be lightly 
cut over to encourage an autumn flowering, and this 
will give more room for other plants that are near it. 
The so-called yellow Phlox Drummondi, which is 74x 
really a good buff colour, may have been planted mond, 
close about it in early June, and must now be 
trained over to hide the diminished beauty of the 
tufted Pansy. The Phlox will not have suffered 
from too close neighbourhood with the Viola unless 
it has actually been overgrown by it; for these 
tender annuals spend their first weeks of an outdoor 
life in recovering from the shock of such a change 
of scene and atmosphere, and make little growth 
until they have been some time in their new quarters. 

It may be thought that here is provision for an 
enormous amount of extra labour, if all the garden 
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is to be treated as I have suggested for the patch 
represented in Plate IX. And, indeed, I do not 
deny that there is vastly more work involved by 
the means here indicated of keeping a border gay 
than there was under any of the old systems, But 
the thing that seems to matter is that effort shall 
be crowned with success, and not left unrewarded 
as it was wont to be in our borders. If work can 
make our gardens give the best result over the 
longest season, the true gardener will not grudge it. 
For the true gardener has always worked, and 
worked hard; being what he is he could not do 
aught else. But he has, despite his hard work, 
often gone under in the rout of August, just 
because his imagination has failed a little at a 
critical time. It is not enough to be content with 
a June picture so beautiful as that shown in Plate 
XI. Side by side with the early summer effect we 
may, if we will, make provision for a later season’s 
show no less beautiful. There is no lack of 
delightful things, if only we can learn to use them 
rightly. 


PLatr XI: 
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Fe’ are the gardens in which full justice is done 
to the Iris. Rose gardens, Starwort gardens, 
Lily gardens we have all seen, but how often do we 
come across even a report of an Iris garden? Yet 
the Iris lends itself excellently to specialization. 
There are members of its genus which so overlap 
in their flowering period that one kind or another 
may be found in bloom for some eight months or 
more of the year. Every soil can grow its Irises, 
moist ground, dry ground, the waterside, the ordi- 
nary loam of gardens; while a chalky compost will 
be loved by nearly all the species. It is true that 
all gardeners grow the Iris, but. very limited is 
the number of species to be seen in most gardens. 
There are some places you may call to mind that 
possess only /. germanica ; others can show none 
but /. Xzphium; few indeed are able to produce 
half a dozen out of some two hundred species and 
varieties which may be found in catalogues and 
in Botanic gardens, 
The Iris has always been highly esteemed ; its 
use as an emblem may be traced back to Assyria ; 
71 
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in Egypt their monarchs bore the flower on their 
sceptres, and carved it on the brow of the Sphinx ; 
in Greece Iris was the rainbow, symbol of hope, 
and the flower was planted on tombs. Mr. R. 
Folkard, in his book on “Plant Lore,” quoting 
Newton, tells us also that “the Franks of old had a 
custom, at the proclamation of a king, to elevate him 
upon a shield or target, and place in his handa reed 
of Flag in blossom, instead of a sceptre, and from 
thence the kings of the first and second race in 
France are represented with sceptres in their hands 
like the Flag with its flower, which flower became 
the armorial figure of France.” Edward IIL, after 
claiming the crown of France in 1340, used the 
Fleur de Lys on his shield with the English lion, 
and it was only in the year 1801 that this device 
was removed from our English shield. 

The ancients dedicated the Iris to Juno, Queen 
of Heaven, and the dedication passed to the Virgin 
Mary, Queen of Heaven in her turn when Christian 
saints superseded the heathen deities. Milton 
sings of it as adorning the bower of Eve; Fletcher 
sets it in Paradise, and countless writers have 
united with these in telling its praises. Yet lauded 
as the Iris has been we are mostly content to know 
it in so few of its forms that these may be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. This thing ought not 
so to be. 

For border culture there are three main sections 
of Iris, roughly so grouped, for whose technical 
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description I cannot do better than quote Mr. J. 
Weathers’ words in his “ Practical Guide to Garden 
Plants.” 

“BEARDED Irises,—This group, of which the 
common German Flag (/. germanica) is a well- 
known example, is readily recognized by its stout 
creeping rootstocks, sharp-pointed, sword-like 
leaves, and an erect scape with several flowers 
on it. Most of them have the ‘falls’ or outer 
petals distinctly and often beautifully bearded or 
crested at the base. They form a group of great 
beauty, and are perfectly hardy, vigorous, and 
free-flowering. They flourish in ordinary garden 
soil, and require little attention. A partially 
shaded position is better than one fully exposed 
to the sun, as the flowers, which are naturally of a 
fleeting character, remain fresh for a longer period 
under partial shade than if scorched by the sun. 
All Irises with rhizomes or tuberous rootstocks 
may be easily increased in the autumn or early 
spring, simply by pulling or cutting the rhizomes 
to pieces, taking care that each portion has at least 
one eye or bud from which the new plant can 
develop. 

“ BEARDLEsS Irists.—There is a rather large 
group of Irises characterized by the flowers having 
no beards or crests. They vary a good deal, and 
experience is the best guide to their successful 
cultivation. Some like a heavy loam, and others, 
again nearly all peat, or almost a boggy soil. 
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‘ BULBOUS OR XIPHION IR1sEs,—There are many 
beautiful, rare, and delicate species belonging to 
this group, the most common and best known 
being the so-called ‘Spanish’ and ‘English’ Irises. 
They are distinguished by having a roundish or 
spindle-shaped rootstock resembling a bulb in 
appearance, and by having often grassy or narrow 
leaves and flowers of great beauty and variety, 
but generally smaller than those of the bearded 
and rhizomatous group. They all flourish in rich, 
sandy, well-drained soil, and like warm, sunny 
situations. They are best undisturbed for about 
three years, after which they may be lifted when 
the leaves have withered, and divided for the 
purpose of increasing the stock. They are far 
more effective in the flower garden when planted 
in masses than separately.” 

The only members of this large genus that I 
propose to deal with are those, a limited number, 
which respond to moderate care and are of easy 
culture for the border. 

The Pogoniris, or Bearded Flag Iris, is gene- 
rally fragrant, large, and handsome, varying in colour 
from white and yellow to purple, bronze, wine-red, 
and countless intermediate shades. It is best 
known through members of the Germanica group, 
which flower in May, and are widely distributed 
in English gardens. These rhizomatous Irises must 
be planted quite close to the surface, having no 
more than a sprinkling of soil over their rootstock. 
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As I am writing only of the summer pleasure 

garden I must not dwell upon such lovely things 
as those Irises which open their flowers with the 
first warm days of February, such as J/. reticulata, 
Ll. x. histriotdes, £. flistrio, and several others hardly 
less beautiful. I will begin therefore with Z, pumila 
and /. Chameiris, because these are seen in the 
fulness of their glory in April and early May. 

In the Pumle group, L. pumila is a species of sis 
dwarf habit well suited for border culture, and for 
edging or massing. It is simple in its needs, 
requiring only sunshine and good drainage, yet 
it is almost as rare in borders as though it 
belonged to the difficult Cushion Irises. It has 
several varieties, ranging in height from four to 
six inches. Of these JZ. ~. bicolor is a charming Fp. 
kind, with white and purple flowers; L. p. cerulea 1.7. 
is a lovely pale-blue blossom; Count Andrassy has — 
large lavender-blue flowers; 7. ~. Zutea and Nellie zp. ‘zea. 
are of primrose tint. If only two kinds are grown 
I think the best would be /. Z. cerulea and J. 
Nellie, because nothing could be more exquisite 
than the colour of the former, and the latter is a 
very perfect companion to it. All these should be 
grown in masses, their habit being dwarf and 
compact, so that they will be overlooked if merely 
dotted through a large border. Jvzs pumila often 
flowers a second time in autumn. 

Even less known—not given mention in more 
than one popular Dictionary of garden plants—is 
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Iris Chameiris, whose habit is not unlike that of 
I. pumila. I have never scen among its varieties, 
however, any such beautiful tints as those of 
I. p. cevrulea and J. ~. Count Andrassy, though it 
has its own gems such as /. C. alba, a creamy flower, 
perfect in its way. There are rich purple and 
yellow varieties to be had, some of them taller than 
the type and reaching a height of nearly a foot. 

In close succession to /ris Chameiris comes 
another low-statured plant of the Lz/lore group, 
easy of culture, in J. /utescens with its dwarfer 
variety J. 7, Statelle. Tris lutescens is a flower of 
greenish primrose colour, and does not often fail 
under culture, though there are records of its 
refusal to flower in some gardens. Jf. 7. Statelle 
has creamy blossoms rather earlier than the type, 
very pretty and graceful. 

These three species should be planted in early 
autumn. 

The next Iris of easy culture to be named in 
succession to these three is the flower brought from 
Monte Cengialto, known as J/. cengzaltz, which 
belongs to the Variegate group of the Bearded 
Irises. It has flowers of a clear lavender blue set 
on spikes from fifteen to eighteen inches in length, 
is very robust and free, and of simple culture. Miss 
Jekyll recommends that J/. cengzaltz should be 
planted freely with the St. Bruno’s Lily, and the 
association of these two certainly makes a very 
delightful picture. When massed close about a 
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spreading clump of Lavender Cotton the effect is Sentolina 
: hamacy- 

excellent, the grey-leafed shrub forming a most garissus. 
admirable background for its flowery companions. 
I do not know the variety of Z. cengialti called 
fl. ¢. Loppio; but Mr. R. Irwin Lynch, in his Iris cengi- 
valuable “ Book of the Iris,” tells us that though 
distinct from the type it is less refined in appear- 
ance, with dark, purplish-blue flowers and leaves 
that die down in winter. I find LZ. cengialti a 
thriving flower in a well-drained border at the top 
of a dry wall, with a large amount of mortar 
rubbish in the compost; but it is easy enough to 
grow in any good garden soil, and it is one of the 
many Irises that are indispensable. 

Another good range of flowers in this section 
may be secured with some of the varieties of the 
type /. vartegata, which are very ornamental. Two /is 
of these /. v. aurea, chrome yellow, and /. v. Prince ie 
of Orange, deep yellow, are good kinds with” 
flowering stems that will attain a height of from 
one and a half to two feet. But there are other 
colourings in the “falls” of the flowers, though the 
“standards” are invariably of a yellow tint. A 
number of garden forms are described in the 
“Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society,” vol. 
XXVIII, p. 188; but I am inclined to think that 
the yellow flowers are the best of all, and that the 
two named above may very fairly represent J/rzs 
varvegata in our borders unless a collection is 
desired. 
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The last species I shall name in the Vavzegate 
group is /rzs afhylla, and that mainly on account of 
its lovely variety, Madame Chereau, a tall flower, 
two and a half to three feet, of a white ground 
with a frilled edging of exquisite lavender-blue. 
Mr. Lynch refers this Iris to /. Alzcata,; but as it 
is usually catalogued under /. aphyl/a it will serve 
to use this name here. There is no need to 
prescribe a method of culture for /vzs Madame 
Chereau, which requires only the usual treatment 
of the commonest of the Flag Irises. It must 
not be omitted from the border however limited 
space may be. 

The next group to be mentioned is the Ger- 
i. germa- manice, wherein the species /. germanica in its 
ia commonest form—the Blue Flag, seen in Plate XII 
Z.g.major.—is universally grown. It has a major variety 

with a larger flower, and a violet-purple fall, and 
of slightly taller habit than the type. Taller still, 
and of dark violet-purple colouring, is Z. g. Siwas, 
a good flower where variety is wanted; and no 
one will wish to omit the white form of /. ger- 
manica, whose delicate beauty is an excellent 
companion to these others. In this group is 
7. included J. /lavescens (illustrated in Plate 1X), a 
faves” ood, deep primrose flower, sweet-scented, bloom- 
ing in May and early June. It is the only true 
yellow flower in the Germanice group, and is 
valuable on this account as well as for its certainty 
and its delightfully profuse habit of flowering. 
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In the Pallide group we have first Jvés sris for 


Horentina, the Orris-root of medicine, a May- 
flowering species with a white blossom slightly 
grey-tinted. It is the Fleur-de-Lys proper, and 
it must be included in our collection together with 
the variety catalogued by Mr. Amos Perry as 


entina, 


I. f. albicans, Princess of Wales, a snow-whitez, 


blossom. And another beautiful member of the 


albicans. 


Patlide group is f. ~. dalmatica, whose stems will Z pavida 


often reach a height of four feet. There is no 
lovelier flower among the Iris genus, where nearly 
all are lovely, than this, with its clear lavender-blue 
blossoms of large size standing up in their magnifi- 
cence among lesser border plants at this season, 
If I could grow but one Iris, it would be this 
Dalmatian variety. Sometimes, indeed, there 
comes a season when for no apparent reason its 
blooms are few, but it will recover itself in the 
year following, and seem all the more generous 
for its late economy. There is a variety called 
Walmer that I have seen only at Kew, very fine 
and large; and if it is in commerce it should be 
noted for planting. 

The Irises above mentioned are of the Flag 
kind, with rhizomatous rootstock; all are of simple 
culture; all are beautiful. The season of their 
flowering lasts well-nigh three months, beginning 
with Jris pumila, and ending with Lf. pallida 
dalmatica. ‘There is no doubt that many amateurs 
fear to plant the Iris family largely because of some 
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past failure with various species ill-advisedly chosen 
and difficult to grow and to flower. But the 
kinds here given are hardy and vigorous; no 
one need fear failure with them if once they are 
established. They are indeed well named the 
Poor Man’s Orchid, within his powers to buy, to 
grow, and to bloom. The lover of the Iris can 
live happily without an Orchid house, and may 
enjoy the splendour of the flowers of his choice 
without a tremor caused by their expense. 

The next Irises to be mentioned are those 
known as Apogon, the Beardless Irises; and 
though all these are not so simple in their culture 
as the ones we have hitherto been considering, yet 
it is possible to grow certain of their flowers in 
borders. No one who has succeeded with the 
kinds previously mentioned will be content to 
possess only the Bearded class; these others 
will next employ his thoughts and energies, and 
I will try to describe those that are easiest of 
culture for the Garden of Pleasure, 

The first of the Beardless Irises, whose 
flowering season touches the fringe of summer, 
is 1. unguicularis (syn. L. stylosa). It is true that 
it often blooms in February or March, but in April 
the flowers come with a rush in most gardens, so 
that it may be fairly regarded as one of the 
heralds of incoming summer. The flower is of a 
bright, pale violet-lavender, large for the size of 
the plant, fragrant, and very desirable. It likes 
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the foot of a south wall, and here its bloom, of 
course, is earlier than in the border where it is 
more subject to the chances and changes of 
weather. But even when thus exposed it may 
equally well be brought to perfection, though a 
month or two later, and it will do excellently in 
such a place if things are to its liking. Shelter 
it should have, and a soil that will be fairly dry 
in summer with plenty of sunshine. For cutting it 
is best to take in the flowering stems before the 
buds have opened, and they will expand in the 
house as well as they could outside. This is a 
gem among the genus, and every one who can grow 
it should do so; provided its few needs are regarded 
it is easy enough to flower. There are paler, darker, 
and margined varieties, and a beautiful white one, 
but none is prettier than the type plant. 

Following /yzs unguicularis may come J. szbevica Iris sitt- 
which blooms in May and June. It is a moisture-” 
loving thing, and for this reason many a gardener 
will hesitate to attempt it. But even on a dry bed 
it will thrive, especially if in half shade, and if it can 
get a dressing of cow-manure in autumn. The 
flowers are small, and its height seems too great for 
their size; but massed in bold groups of their 
purples and creams and whites the effect is quite 
good enough to please even the most exigent. If 
only one form is wanted the variety /. s. orzentalis!+. 
is the best as regards effectiveness in the mass, with 


flowers of purplish violet. 
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Another tall plant is /vzs AZonnierz, reaching a 
height from three to four feet, flowering in June and 
July. Its colour is a lovely clear yellow, and the 
flower is good in size and quality. A handsome 
new hybrid of a soft violet-blue is /. monspur 
whose parents are /, Monnieri and J. spurta—this 
last also a good border plant. And a relative of 
these two is /. orientalis (syn. I. ochroleuca), the 
Golden-banded Iris, very tall, and throwing up its 
white and yellow flowers which are easily recogniz- 
able by their colouring. All these like the water- 
side, but are also good border plants, easily 
cultivated, free-flowering and very ornamental. 
Whoso is able to give them the plenteous water 
supply that is their natural sustenance will gain 
largely by seeing these excellent flowers thrive all 
the more exceedingly in his garden. But Jet no 
one be deterred from growing them because no 
marsh is available; they will reward even humble 
efforts, and coming as they do when the great show 
of Spanish and Bearded Irises is over they will 
carry on the season of these glorious flowers, 
members of “the grand liliaceous trinity, Lily, Iris, 
and Gladiolus.” 

Next in my list of border Irises comes J/. 
levgata, and if the difficulty in flowering this species 
seems to forbid its inclusion under this head I can 
only say that, if the gardener has no border avail- 
able in which he can grow it, he must immediately 
make one. For it is an indispensable plant; and 
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One so easy to deal with as this must not be sis 
neglected merely because it relies upon certain pe 
provision essential to it, when this provision is 
quite simple and possible to secure. 

These gorgeous Japanese Irises have not long 
been seen in gardens. They come to us from 
Siberia and Japan, and in the latter country they 
are grown in rice-fields which are flooded in summer 
and drained in winter. This is the secret of their 
culture—summer moisture and winter drought ; and 
our efforts to bring them to full perfection must be 
based on this understanding, even though we are 
obliged perforce to modify them for want of means. 
At Wisley Jrzs devigata is grown largely in moist 
land near water, and at Kew it may be seen at 
the edge of the pond near one of the gates. We 
who have no pond nor any natural stream must try 
to make a patch or border to supply their needs, 
and there are various ways of doing this. Mr. 
Barr recommends that barrels should be sawn in 
two, and sunk in the ground, filled then with a 
foot of good loam. With three or four waterings 
of liquid cow-manure, given in late winter before 
growth begins, and a plentiful supply of water in 
spring and summer, a certain success may be 
secured. Mr. Barr also tell us that. the Japanese 
Irises may be grown with success in the border 
soil, if this is naturally moist and adhesive, provided 
they are kept well watered during summer. The 
former of these methods I have not attempted ; the 
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latter I have tried with dire failure. What success 
I have hitherto had with these plants has come to 
me since I set aside for them a sunny patch of 
ground some eight to twelve yards square adjoining 
my rock garden, Here the plants are in a raised 
bed composed of a mixture of peat and loam, 
There is a sufficient drainage for them in winter, 
while all through the spring and summer they get 
an artificial water supply administered by a hose. 
I cannot claim that this Iris is a good subject for 
the lazy gardener, for I find none that I grow gives 
me quite as much labour as it does; but the true 
gardener does not grudge labour, as I have already 
said, and his reward lies in his results of beauty 
and garden adornment that are assured through his 
efforts, The seedpods of £. devigata should be 
removed when the flowers are over, to allow the 
plant to throw all its strength into the growth for 
the next season. 

Lastly there are the Bulbous Irises, of which 
easily first is Z. Xzphzum, the Spanish Iris, long in 
cultivation, having been originally brought from the 
Peninsula. And together with it may be named 
I. xiphioides, the English Iris; a Pyrenean flower 
which was originally taken to Dutch nurseries vzd 
England, and thus received its garden name. 

The account given of these by Sir Michael 
Foster, in his monograph on “ Bulbous Irises,” may 
fitly be quoted here. 

“The differences between the two are many 
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and striking. The foliage in the English Iris is z,;, 
much broader than in the Spanish Iris, and while the “””""” 
latter often ‘spears,’ and with me always does so, 

in late autumn, the shoot appearing as an awl- 
shaped spike, the former does not spear until spring, 
and the shoot on its first appearance has more the 
form of a nipple. The parts of the flower of the 
Spanish Iris are narrow, rigid, formal; the fall is 
extended more or less horizontally, and the style 
lies close down upon the fall, so that the tunnel 
leading to the nectar is very complete; by reason 
of these features the flower has a striking resem- 
blance to that of the ‘spuria’ group of rhizomatous 
Irises. The parts of the English Iris are much z 
larger and broader, especially the blade of the fall ; 7" 
are lax, with a more graceful sweep, and the edge 
of the fall is generally very wavy; the style is 
often raised high above the fall, so that the tunnel 

is a very open one. The colour of the Spanish 
Iris, taking in all its varieties, is limited to blue, 
blue-purple, yellow, and white, with a variable 
admixture of brown, a distinctly red-purple or red 
never occurring. The colour of the English Iris is 
limited to blue, to purple of all tints from a nearly 
pure blue to a nearly pure red, and to white; yellow 
being conspicuous by its absence.” 

Professor Foster’s description is so admirable, 
his eye for divergencies so trusty, that I cannot do 
better than quote him again in his hints as to the 
culture of these important flowers, 
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“Turning now to the cultivation of this Xzphzum 
group of Irises the first thing to note is the contrast 
between the needs of £. Xzpheum, the Spanish Iris, 
and I, xiphiodes, the English Iris. Both profit, as 
regards vigour of bloom, by good exposure to sun- 
shine; but while the Spanish Iris delights in a dry 
spot the English Iris insists on an adequate supply 
of moisture at its roots in summer. Hence, as a 
rule, where the one thrives the other fails. In my 
own dry garden, for instance, I find no difficulty at 
all with the Spanish Iris; the bulbs multiply rapidly 
and bloom freely, the seedlings grow apace. Pro- 
vided that the plants are not encroached upon by 
the roots of too vigorous neighbouring perennials, 
or smothered by too luxurious annuals (for these, 
and indeed all bulbous Irises, make but a poor 
fight in the struggle for existence,) they will flourish 
in the same spot for several years at least in 
succession. The English Iris, on the other hand, 
I can only keep alive by careful effort; as the soil 
becomes dry in spring and early summer the foliage 
becomes pale and lags in growth, yielding only few 
and feeble flowers. They need far more moisture 
than they can get by any watering which I can give 
them. The different circumstances under which the 
two forms naturally thrive is indicated by their 
manner of growth. The Spanish Iris begins to 
shoot in late autumn, and the foliage has reached 
some height before winter sets in; from which 
we may perhaps infer that in its native home it has 
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little to fear from the soddening effects of a wet 
winter. The English Iris, on the other hand, does 
not spear until winter is practically over; in its 
native habitat it has learnt to avoid winter growth. 
Hence, as a rule, in every garden it is only either 
the Spanish Iris or the English Iris which will 
flourish without special care; and one of the golden 
rules of gardening, ‘Grow the plants for which 
your surroundings are fitted,’ may be applied very 
forcibly here. If he whose garden is adapted to 
the English Iris wishes to grow the Spanish one let 
him take the bulbs up yearly, planting them 
somewhat late; choosing each year, as far as may 
be, a sunny dry spot where the soil is a moderately 
light but not too sandy loam. He, on the other 
hand, who fights against fate for the English Iris 
should choose his dampest but unshaded situation, 
giving the preference as regards soil to a black vege- 
table mould rich in humus, and supply artificially the 
moisture which may be lacking to the plants while 
they are making foliage and preparing to bloom.” 

The Spanish Iris flowers in June, fully a fort- 
night before the English Iris, so that in these 
bulbous species, as in the rhizomatous, some 
succession may be assured. 

There are two other bulbous Irises which the 
gardener may cultivate without great difficulty ; the 
first is 7. caucasica, with a greenish-yellow flower, 
and demanding little more provision than a rich 
and strong loamy soil and a warm sunny spot. 
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But its flower is not very beautiful, and it will add 
little to the adornment of the border. A better one 
is J. orchiordes, which likes the same treatment. 
The type of flower is yellow, very ornamental, 
coming in April and May, and it has a lavender 
form in J. 0. cerulea, It is said to be a good doer, 
growing, increasing, and flowering well. My ex- 
perience of it is not quite so happy as this; but at 
least it is a plant that the gardener may succeed 
in keeping alive, and one from which flowers may 
reasonably be expected—two characteristics not 
general among the bulbous Irises which, broadly 
speaking, are not plants for the amateur. 

On the whole, in most gardens, and at any rate in 
those that are dry, it is hardly worth the trouble to 
attempt any of the bulbous Irises except 7. Xzphzum. 
This advice of course does not apply to the gardener 
who wishes to specialize in the genus, and who is 
prepared to spend time and pains over the culture 
of many species. But where the main object is the 
attainment of fine effects in the border it is not 
worth while to give up patches of ground to unre- 
munerative plants such as most of the bulbous 
Irises undoubtedly are. Whoso has an artificial 
sunny bog, however, such as may be prepared for 
I. levigata, kept moist by means of a hose in 
summer, may grow the English Iris in a corner 
of it. In winter it will not be too wet, and in 
summer it may be kept just wet enough to suit the 
caprices of L. xzphzozdes. 
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And now a few words as to the use of the Iris 
in the garden picture. 

April and May, the months of incoming summer, 
can offer us so rich a variety of these lovely flowers 
that we may choose almost as we will. But, though 
we love to see brightness in April, our concern is 
chiefly with the summer garden; and the space 
that may be occupied by only a few groups of the 
rhizomatous Irises is necessarily a large one. What, 
then, is to happen in June and July to those portions 
of the garden that have been gay early with J/. 
pumila and J, Chame@iris? Decorative as their 
foliage is after the blossoms are faded we cannot 
afford to give up so large a space to their pleasant 
greenery and nothing else for whole seasons to- 
gether. So we must try an association of these 
plants with others that bloom later, and encourage 
a second picture that will be ready in due course 
to succeed the earlier one. 

The first effect of vzs pumila and I, Chameairis 
being in April and May the second picture on the 
same piece of ground may be arranged for June and 
July. As it is never advisable to shade excessively 
the actual rhizomes of the Flag Irises we must try 
to find something to grow with them that will not 
crowd them to their undoing. A good bulbous 
plant that will fulfil this condition is Gladzolus hae 
Colvitlet, The Bride, and bulbs of these dropped in 
among the roots of the Irises in early autumn will 
make a good succession. The foliage of the 
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Gladiolus is slender and dies early, and the white 
flowers, even though they do not repeat the hues of 
the Irises, will certainly be harmonious with them. 
Or if an herbaceous perennial that is not bulbous 
should be preferred, as well as one that will carry 
out the colour scheme, a good plant to grow among 
the Irises will be the dwarf Campanula pulla, G. F. 
Wilson, a small thing three or four inches high that 
flowers in July and soon after goes to rest. It is 
not very vigorous and it will not overcrowd its 
companions, while its purple tint will repeat the 
deepest shade of some of the varieties of the 
Irises. 

If the clumps of Zvzs lutescens and I. flavescens 
are not planted too closely together a fit companion 
for them will be the dwarf Evening Primrose, 
(Enothera pumila, a plant with bright yellow flowers 
blooming from July to September. While the Irises 
are blossoming the Evening Primroses will be 
showing only neat dwarf stools of tufted appearance. 
But presently they will throw up semi-prostrate 
flower-stems which may be guided about and among 
the rhizomes of the Irises and kept in place if 
necessary with invisible pegs. This Evening 
Primrose would be overlooked by the gardener who 
cares for none but showy flowers, for its blossoms 
are small indeed compared with those of most of its 
relations ; but itis a persistent and free little plant, 
and one that will never fail to reward the grower by 
the profuseness of its bright blossoms. It does 
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excellently in a strong soil with clay not very far 
down below its crown. 

For planting among the taller Flag Irises, such 
as Madame Chereau and the Germanica group, one 
of the very best of things is the great Cape Galtonia 
Hyacinth. Its large foliage comes up late and is a 
very little obtrusive among the sword-leaves of the 
Flag. Then suddenly in August the flower-spikes 
show themselves, and soon we have the towering 
spires of this excellent flower, a Hyacinth in shape 
save that on its stems the blossoms are only sparsely 
distributed. To a height of four feet or more it 
will grow, and will increase in beauty yearly if its 
soil is not too cold, until perhaps some severe winter 
may destroy it. And then it must be re-planted 
and a fresh start be made. The bulbs should be 
buried some six inches deep, the aspect must be 
sunny, and the soil not excessively moist or heavy. 

A fibrous-rooted plant that will also do well 
with Lres germanica is Gaura Lindhermert. There Gaura | 
are two usual methods of growing this species—a meri. 
certain way and an uncertain. ‘The first is to treat 
it as an annual, sowing seed in heat in February, 
and putting out the young plants in May. By this 
means slender plants will be secured that will 
probably not be robust enough to branch very 
densely ; they will make a graceful willowy effect 
in August and September, set with white blossoms 
up their stems, very charming indeed if there are 
plants enough to make a show. Old stools may 
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be left in the ground with a hope of success in 
treating them as perennials—and here comes in the 
second and less certain method of culture; with 
tolerable good fortune they will come safely through 
the winter in a light soil and will be more robust 
than spring-grown stuff at their flowering time. 
This is a flower, small indeed individually, but very 
graceful in its effect, and one that might be more 
often used. It is no more difficult to rear than the 
Salpiglossis and is quite as charming in its way if 
more modest in size and tint. 

Another rather slender perennial is the tall 
White Evening Primrose. This will not thrive in 
a heavy soil, but in alight compost well impregnated 
with sand it grows like a weed. I had to fail with 
it several times in strong loam over clay until | 
came to see that it was worth preparing a special 
compost for; and now, in a rather poor sandy 
mixture, it flowers amazingly. The cruel clay 
encompasses its border round about; and deep down 
below it lies hungry and cold as before; but it 
cannot approach near to my Evening Primroses, 
which do excellently well in a carefully prepared 
upper story well removed above the clay. This 
Evening Primrose has a tufted habit, and in July 
and August many stems rise up from the stools 
carrying innumerable large white blossoms which 
turn a lively blush tint before withering. Among 
Flag Irises they may be well grown, provided only 
that these last are not suffered. to cover completely 
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the ground they should share with their companions. 
This is easily prevented, but some attention is 
needed when the Irises have been a few years in 
their quarters, and threaten to appropriate the 
ground about them to the exclusion of all other 
plants, 

But perhaps the best of all subjects for associa- 
tion with the Flag Iris is the Blue Narbonne Flax Zinum 
which never grows robust enough to be a nuisance, *n«. 
Its graceful sprays of soft mauve colour make a 
lovely harmony with the glaucous sword-leaves of 
the Iris, and its colour carries on the earlier scheme. 
If only those who make such things their business 
would give us quite hardy forms of this delightful 
flower, how much we should owe them for the boon! 
Even now the Narbonne Flax is an indispensable 
plant, though a hard winter may compel us to 
replace all our stock of it. We who garden on a 
clay subsoil have many things to suffer, and I think 
old Parkinson must have been a fellow-victim in this 
respect. ‘“ Ofall other sorts of grounds,” he says, 
“the stiffe clay is the very worst for this purpose ; 
for that although you should digge out the whole 
compasse of your Garden, carry it away, and bring 
other good mould in the stead thereof, and fill up the 
place, yet the nature of that clay is so predominant 
that in a small time it will eate out the heart of the 
good mould, and convert it to its owne nature or 
very neare unto it; so that to bring it to any good 
there must bee continuall labour bestowed thereon, 
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by bringing into it good store of chalke, lime or 
sand, or else ashes eyther of wood or of sea-coales 
(which is the best for this ground) well mixed and 
turned in with it. And as this stiffe clay is the 
worst, so what ground soever commeth nearest unto 
the nature thereof is nearest unto it in badnesse,” 
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pare writing nearly three hundred 
years ago, describes but six species and 
varieties of the Pzony, and those apparently of no 
specially beautiful kinds. They are all May- 
flowering, and are consequently members of the 
group that nowadays we call European Pzeonies 
in contradistinction to the better Chinese sorts. 

Old Parkinson, too, wastes no words of praise 
in his description of these flowers. They leave 
him cold, though he says of them that “they are 
endenizened in our Gardens where wee cherish them 
for the beauty and delight of their goodly flowers, 
as well as for their Physicall vertues.” But when 
he has said this of the Peony he has done with it; 
he cares not to linger over his description, as he 
will do with many another flower. And indeed it 
has been left for the growers of our generation to 
show to what point of splendour this fine thing can 
be brought. It is difficult for us to realize the 
possibility of any significant improvement in it. 
The size is so amazing, the range of colouring so 
tender, the habit so free and yet neat that, short of 
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the introduction of an azure-blue variety, the mind 
refuses to imagine any change for the better in the 
Peony. 

Every one is acquainted with the two main 
sections of the herbaceous Pzony—the European 
or May-flowering, and the Chinese or June-flowering 
kinds. The former comprises many species; the 
latter many varieties deriving mostly from the 
Paonia albiflora type. 

Both at Kew and at Oxford Botanic Gardens 
very good collections may be seen of the type 
Ponies that bloom in May, and any gardener 
wishing to possess a representative range of these 
flowers should make a point of seeing the many 
species for himself, and judging how far a large use 
of them would satisfy his desire for beauty in the 
garden. For myself I think that Parkinson’s 
attitude towards those kinds that were familiar to 
him in the seventeenth century might very well be 
reflected in our own time if we knew none except 
these type flowers. There is a very limited range 
of colour among them, and it would be safe to assert 
that a little of them will go a long way, except where 
the enthusiast 1s concerned; and who has ever 
heard of an enthusiast for May-flowering Pzony 
species? Rather are they usually bought merely 
as furniture for a large and hungry shrubbery where 
the ground has to be quickly clothed, and plants of 
easy culture with large foliage and showy blossoms 
are sought for this reason alone. What wonder, 
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then, that old Parkinson, who knew but half a dozen 
of these May-flowering kinds, omits to sing their 
praises very rapturously. Truly he said as much 
of them as he could fairly say. 

But as— 


“To every depth there is a lower deep,” 


so among the common crimson-hued Pzonies there 

are degrees of merit, and even in planting the some- 

what despised shrubbery border it is well to choose 

the best of these Pzeonies, and not necessarily those 

that the nurseryman may most wish to part with. 

The Spanish P. Brotert has rose-coloured flowers Peonia 
of a better and brighter tint than many of its rela- et 
tions, and some of the varieties of P. officenalis are p. ofic- 
better still, such as the double white, the double ”””” 
pink, and the good cherry-red P. 0. rosea. None po, 
of the single kinds are better than P. 0. Zobata which 35 pate. 
has bright pink-tinged flowers. On the whole, with 

the exception of the pale-coloured varieties of 

P. officinalis the May-flowering Peony, while it still 
remains in its present infantile state, may be almost 
neglected for the June-flowering kinds, among which 

the hybridist has been at work for some years to 

their great advantage. 

But who may fitly tell the merits of the June 
Pzeonies as border plants? Truly their laureate 
would have hard work even to catalogue them, and 
would lose his way among their splendid varieties. 


The lover who wishes to plant them largely will not 
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fail to visit Langport, where many acres of glorious 
flowers offer unlimited choice. Here the Messrs. 
Kelway display their beauties in apparently limitless 
stretches of Pzony fields where habit and quality 
of bloom may be judged as the plants grow and 
flower. 

Pzeonies will do well under the simplest culture, 
and they are as hardy as the wayside dock ; winter 
frost and rain, snow and wind alike, leave them 
unhurt. The delicate scent of many of the new 
kinds is a strongly marked feature, and they seem 
to combine nearly every desirable quality. They 
are, without any doubt, the flower of the amateur, 
who, when once he has planted them in deeply 
worked and good soil, whether in sun or some shade, 
can hardly go wrong with them. He has only to 
leave them alone and they will increase in decorative 
beauty for many years. 

The double June Pzony, as we know it, is a 
development from the Oriental Pouza albiflora, a 
single kind with white flowers filled with gold 
anthers, depicted in Plate XIII, itself very orna- 
mental. The varieties may be described in three 
groups—-single, Imperial, and double. Of the first 
I have seen nothing finer than the gvandzflora form 
of P. albiflora, a magnificent single white flower 
with a boss of crowded gold anthers in the middle. 
In size it is amazing ; the circumference of its petals 
would touch the edges of a large breakfast plate. 
Very near to this is Dawn, with a flush on 
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opening that dies away as age progresses, and a 
cluster of creamy anthers; and as beautiful is The 
Queen, with white and blush flowers in sprays of 
graceful growth. There are, perhaps, too many 
named kinds of the single Ponies; the two or 
three best in each colour are good enough, and 
undoubtedly the most striking are the white flowers. 
Those named above, with Duchess of Suther- 
land, Queen of Spain, and Emily, will quite fitly 
represent the single June Pzonies where space for 
these large things ts limited. 

It is more difficult to do justice to the Imperial 
Pzeony ; that lovely new race of distinct character 
that is not yet very widely distributed among us. 
They are not double, for there is no inner mass of 
true petals such as double flowers possess; nor are 
they quite single. All have stout guard-petals, some- 
times cup-shaped, sometimes expanded, but filled 
with narrow petaloids or filaments of gold floss 
tossing in lovely disorder in their chalice. White 
Lady is a creamy flower of exquisite shape, like a 
Water Lily in form, pure and large. As beautiful 
is Meteor Flight, a rare blush-pink blossom filled 
with pale yellow petaloids; while Prince Edward 
of Wales, a deep rose, crowded with straw-coloured 
petaloids, makes up a representative trio that would 
be difficult to rival. An admirable flower, too, is 
Messrs. Kelways’ No. D. 17, blush-rose, of a perfect 
colour and shape; while No. 703 L, with pale rose 
guard-petals and cream petaloids, is charmingly 
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pretty. The half of the delights of these beautiful 
things cannot be told; and to add a further measure 
of perfection, if perfection may be measured, they 
are more lasting than the old single Pzonies whose 
season of bloom is unhappily a short one. 

Much more common in gardens than either of 
these single forms are the double Chinese Pzonies, 
and exceedingly fine many of them are, sweet- 
scented, large, and in all ways desirable. But 
there is little need to praise them; every good 
garden possesses them, even though the single 
and the Imperial kinds may be wanting. They 
are of as simple culture as the most indolent can 
desire; but it is well in autumn to remember that 
they amply repay the trouble of a gift of stable 
manure at that season, and a heaped-up pyramid of 
this placed as a mulch over the crowns will help the 
plants to make growth and to bloom more abun- 
dantly; for the floriferous quality of a Pzony is 
in direct proportion to the robustness of its growth. 

One of the most beautiful of double Pzonies is 
that one known as Agnes Mary Kelway. It has 
pink-flushed guard-petals, within which are massed 
the sulphur-hued petaloids, while a pink tuft in the 
centre is the crowning beauty of a very perfect 
flower, Fine, too, are Walneriana, with blush 
guard-petals and a cream tuft; Reine des Fran- 
caises, pink and white, very sweet scented; Mag- 
nifica, light pink changing to blush; Lyceum, 
a pretty semi-double thing with loose petaloids ; 
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Moonbeam, white with central tuft; and Joan 
Seaton, a scented cherry-rose, with anthers showing 
among the petals. Every one of these is a desirable 
flower, and all are deserving of the best positions in 
the choice border. Pity it is indeed that their 
blossoms are so short-lived, For a fortnight, or a 
little more, they may be with us, and then too soon 
they are gone; and if it were not for the handsome 
foliage, which is also very lasting, they would not 
be so popular as they are now among us, mag- 
nificent as are their flowers. 

The fact that the Chinese Pzeony blossoms at 
midsummer and covers a large extent of ground 
with its handsome foliage makes it difficult to find 
other plants that may be associated with it unless 
the stools are planted at a good distance apart. If 
there are fairly large spaces between them, such 
annuals as the tall branching Larkspurs may be 
planted among them in late May or early June, and 
by August these annuals will contribute very effec- 
tively to the grrden picture. But if the Pzonies 
have been too closely set for this, Lilies will be their 
most fitting companions for late summer, and Daffo- 
dils for a spring show. The flowers of the Narcis- 
sus, indeed, are some of the prettiest things that 
may be grown with Pzonies, because their cream 
and yellow colourings make a beautiful harmony 
with the madder-brown stems in springtime. Of 
Lilies for the later season there is not much choice, 
for not every Lily will flourish in the strong loam 
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that best suits the Peony; and those that are used 
should be tall, to overtop their tall companions. | 
have seen Lihkum auratum recommended for this 
position, but as I have had no success in growing 
it in ordinary strong loam for more than a season 
I cannot speak confidently about it. ZL. Brownz2z, 
however, likes the soil that is beloved of the Pzony, 
and so do ZL. candidum and L. testaceum. These 
all bloom in succession to the Peony, and the 
colour scheme would not be spoilt by any one of 
these Lilies, except possibly by Z. ¢estaceum. Vf a 
succession in red is not objected to, LZ. chaledonz- 
came would follow fitly after the Pzony flowers, It 
does well in any average loamy soil, and its scar- 
let blossoms are telling and striking enough. The 
beautiful ZL. monadelphum Szovitzianum would flower 
with the Pzonies, so, though it might justly be 
associated with them for a fine colour scheme in 
June it would be of no use for a succession. But 
it is mainly a matter of experiment to discover 
those things that will make our garden pictures, 
and sometimes lovely surprises come to us, when 
we have tried some doubtful attempt at a hitherto 
unproved combination; and these new effects that 
seem to happen of themselves are among the most 
delightful of our garden ventures, 
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HIGH SUMMER 


()* all the flowers that adorn our gardens none 

can more strictly be considered a flower of 
high summer than the Campanula. Although for 
many years past I have kept a record of practically 
every plant I have seen in bloom, whether in 
botanic or in private gardens, with notes of their 
colour, height, season, and value for decorative 
effect, I have never seen any kind of Campanula 
that did not flower in one of the three summer 
months. So the Campanula may very fairly lead 
the way in this chapter on the garden in high 
summer. 

One of the most showy of all the Campanulas 
is the Great Bellflower, known in catalogues as 
C. grandis, but corrected in the Kew hand-list to 
C. latzloba. In Plate XIV we see its white form cums 
used effectively in a narrow border leading away ah, 
from a small rockery, with the Pink Mrs. Sinkins 
below, and the June-flowering Rose known as 
Flora hanging over all. Nothing could be 
prettier for June than this combination, although 
a qualm may possess us presently, after we have 
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admired it, as to a certain want of permanence 
in blooming quality, for all these three plants 
are quickly over, and when they are gone what 
will be left? Something must be thought out 
to follow in another season, and this is not very 
easy, because the Campanula has a creeping root- 
stock, and soon takes complete possession of any 
patch of ground that may be given over to it. The 
Pink, too, is an encroaching plant, and few others 
will emerge safely from beneath its spreading stems. 
The ordinary annuals will not do here, because these 
flowers will not be over until July, and such things 
as China Asters, Verbenas, and Stocks should be 
got into their places before the ground is dried 
up with the heats of high summer. 

It seems to me that Commelina celestis should 
answer best. It is a half-hardy tuberous-rooted 
thing that in most gardens has to be raised yearly 
from seed, though it should, strictly speaking, be 
a perennial, As a general rule we sow seed of 
this pretty flower in late February, and get it out 
into its positions in May or early June. But in 
this case seed must be sown in April in boxes 
under glass; the seedlings would be pricked out 
separately into thumb-pots—always necessary with 
this species, which does not like a shift in an 
adult state—and as soon as the Bellflowers are 
over some of their most encroaching foliage would 
be pulled away, and the balls of soil containing 
the young Commelinas would be set round about 
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their roots as thickly as practicable. The flowers Comme- 
: ima : 
of the Commelina are all at the top of the stem, and cadeséis. 


a few plants sparsely distributed give a poor effect ; 
but if they can be fairly thickly planted they make 
a very excellent patch of colour, for nothing can 
exceed the beauty of the true gentian-blue tones of 
this flower when it is properly used. Its bloom is 
soon over, unless spent blossoms are quickly re- 
moved ; and this is an excellent reason for sowing 
the seed as late as I have here recommended, for 
the flowers will in this case bloom at a season when 
flowers are badly wanted. Of course the newly 
planted seedlings must not be permitted to perish 
from drought, and some watering may be required 
for a week or two after their establishment in the 
border. 

But if the introduction of a blue-flowered species 
such as the Commelina would interfere with the 
harmony of colour designed for this corner of the 


border the ever useful and indispensable Phlox Pim 


may be introduced instead. Among the autumn- 
blooming forms of this genus there is a large range 
of colours from which to choose, and of course in 
the reserve border there will be found a collection 
of these plants from which one kind or another may 
be removed to fill gaps in the flower garden. The 
continuous habit of forming new fibrous roots which 
this plant possesses enables the gardener to move 
it at almost any season of the year, and it will take 
no harm if transplanted in July provided only that 
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care is had to keep it watered at first. If the 
harmony here in early summer has been in shades 
of pink, as is indicated by the climbing Rose on the 
fence, Phlox decussata Evénément, with lovely 
rose flowers, would carry on the scheme: or if 
another effect in white is desired the dwarf Tapis 
Blanc could be used with good result. 

There are many other Campanulas as useful and 
ornamental in borders as C. /atzloba. Of these the 
Canterbury Bell needs no praise; its Cup-and- 
Saucer varieties in shades of pink and pale mauve 
and white are some of the best ornaments of the 
summer garden, and they will be found continuous 
bloomers if care is taken regularly to remove the 
spent blossoms. C. datzfolsa is suited only to the 
shrubbery, but there in a back place it will be well 
found. Its much-praised hybrid, C. Van Houttec 
is a coarse thing of strong purplish-velvet tint that 
can be dispensed with by the gardener of taste. 
C. glomerata also is not specially refined, though its 
flowers come happily into the garden picture illus- 
trated by Plate XIX. C. dactsffora has pale milky 
flowers arranged in loose heads, and though few 
may care to grow it in the choice border there are 
places such as the margin of the shrubbery where 
it will make a good show. Its pale-lavender variety 
is a charming plant, as graceful as it is pretty in 
colour, and it is well worth massing in a good 
position if space can be found for its spreading 
branches. C. persiczfolia, if it did not bloom later, 
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might be mistaken for C. /atiloba by the gardener Campa- 
who is not a botanist, and it makes an excellent jersicjfolia 
successor to that handsome flower. It is easy 

to grow, and does well in shade, but the violet- 

blue type plant is less desirable than its many 

fine varieties such as the white C. Moerheimi Ce 


and the soft lavender Edith Boodle and Die Rea 


C. versi« 


Fee. Very pretty also is C. versicolor, a pale cour. 
violet expanded flower from Greece, its dark 
centre being a very distinct feature of this good 
plant. I fear, however, that it is not very hardy, 

for I have had small success with it though it has 
had a place in a special border thoroughly well 
drained, its loamy soil tempered with sand and 
orit. 

_ The Chinese Balloon Flower, known as Pilaty- cae, 
codon gsrandtflorum, is another fine plant, and its so- ¢/orum. 
called white form is a delightful milky blue thing. 

I can claim much more success with this than with 
the Grecian Bellflower, though I have taken only 
equal pains with it. But I am inclined to think 
with Parkinson that the clay soil, far removed 
though it is from the roots of these plants, eats 
out the heart of the excellent compost that has 
been substituted for the natural soil, and destroys 
a goodly number of my choicest Bellflowers, leaving 
others weakly and too ready to give up the struggle 
for existence. The Balloon Flower is worth making 
a large effort for, and no one who has seen it well 
grown in large beds at Kew will be content to 
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forego it. It is far more desirable than its highly 
praised variety P. g. Maries, whose habit is 
rather cramped and unbefitting the good size 
and appearance of the handsome flower. Last 
of these tall kinds comes the Chimney Bellflower, 
the biennial Campanula pyramidalis, the most strik- 
ing of the whole family. Its late-blooming habit 
helps the August picture very materially, and the 
white and the violet forms are equally beautiful. 

The different species of Bellflowers above noted 
will provide a succession of bloom from June to 
September, and a good patch of ground given 
over to them would ensure an interesting series of 
pictorial groups throughout the summer. These, 
however, are all tall kinds, and the dwarfer species 
must by no means be omitted from our Campanula 
garden. Though there are many of these, there 
are comparatively few attractive ones that are fitted 
for the level ground, most of the species being 
true rock garden plants. 

The daintiest of all the dwarf Bellflowers is 
Cantpanula pusilla, a pale blue-lavender blossom with 
a still better white form commonly known as Fairy 
Bells. Where it thrives it is one of the most 
delightful of flowers, its creeping growth making 
an excellent carpet on the border edge. Its soil 
must be free and light, not water-logged or even 
in a minor degree ill-drained. Very near to it in 
habit, but of a darker russet-purple tint is C. Au//a, 
which is equally free, but sometimes difficult to 
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establish. It will suddenly disappear from the 6a”A« 
garden without warning or apparent cause, if its 2/2 
conditions are not to its liking. It hates lime 
and enjoys leaf-mould, so that these idiosyncrasies 
should be remembered when a site is being found 
for it. A much more amenable border plant 1s 
C. portenschlagiana with deep violet blossoms, very 
free and good, an evergreen plant easy to grow and Trias. 
to manage; and no more difficult is the paler C. © gage 
Larganica. 

Intermediate in growth between these dwarf and 
the taller kinds are two or three other Bellflowers 
indispensable for the border. C. Zommasiniana is a Ci. 
slender plant of about a foot in height, with tubular xianc. 
drooping bells, tiny and not specially showy, but to 
my mind very pretty and graceful. It likes partial 
shade, so if the border is a sunny one some slight 
protection by other larger-growing plants will be an 
advantage to it. Last in point of flowering season, 
but facile princeps in garden value, is C. carpatica C. cape: 
with its varieties. In height it varies somewhat 
from a normal foot, and its flowers have a range of 
tint from white to the pale and dark shades of violet 
and lavender, common to the members of this 
genius. It has solitary up-standing bells and an 
amenable habit which enables it to thrive in any 
border of rich sandy soil, whether in sun or in 
shade. C. turdinata is a handsome garden hybrid c. 
with good deep violet blossoms ; C. pelvzformis has Cpe 
flat, saucer-shaped flowers of pale lavender-violet,””” 
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exceedingly pretty. Riverslea is another admirable 

violet flower, while White Star is a fine white form, 

Campa. C. Hendersoni would be included in this list, for it has 

dersont, distinct charms of its own, but that its constitution 

is sO poor in most gardens that it is not worth 

while to spend much thought on it while there are 

other equally good varieties from which to choose. 

If these plants are needed for quite a late bloom the 

first buds may be cut off on their appearance, and 

the blossoms will come about a month later than 

ordinarily. There are few more charming border 

flowers than these varieties of Campanula carhatica, 

and the hybridist is still doing good work among 

them, so that we may hope for a succession of 

desirable varieties as good as those that we already 
possess. 

In Plate XV we have a border effect in early 

July made principally through the use of Canzpanula 

Medium, Larkspurs, and Herb Lilies—the orange 

Abtri-  Alstrimerta aurantiaca being the species of this 

auran- last genus here used, Of the Larkspurs I have 

- something to say elsewhere, but a few words on the 

value of the Alstromerias as garden flowers may be 

in place, because they are not so common as they 

ought to be in small gardens, even though in many 

large ones they are as much used as they deserve. 

No doubt the fact that some of the species are 

tender has brought disrepute upon all. There is no 

denying that the most beautiful of the whole genus, 

og, A. pelegrina alba, the true Lily of the Incas, is a 
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difficult plant which is far more likely to be success- aéstré- 
ful under glass than in the open. But even this peteerina 
exquisite thing may be grown in a well-drained bed a 
of light soil, slightly raised above the general level 

of the garden ground; and an armful of litter 
thrown over the place in December will enable it to 
survive many degrees of frost. I find it a good 

plan to bury the thong-like roots as deep as nine 
inches underground, and by this precaution they 
come through most winters. Luckily they are not 
expensive to renew if a cold season wipes them out, 

for so beautiful as they are they are indispensable in 

the garden. The rosy type form is.less desirable, 

and may very well be neglected. 

But there is another species as handsome as 4. 
pelegrina alba, though of a less refined beauty—A. 4. | 
chelensis ; and this is hardy in most soils and posi- saa 
tions. I planted it first in a made border of light 
soil, thinking it to be tender, and afterwards by 
some mistake another planting was made a year or 
two later in a border of strong loam on a stiff clay 
subsoil. In both positions it thrives amazingly and 
increases fast, and the only labour involved by it is 
the thinning out of superfluous stems in spring to 
allow others to develop freely. As my loamy 
border is frequently water-logged in winter, and, 
being unprotected, is subject then at intervals to the 
ravages of frost, I am able to give this Alstrémeria 
an undeniable character as a hardy plant, so that its 
beauty and its hardiness together should commend 
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it to every one who loves a garden. The colours 
vary from salmon-pink and yellow up to deep ruddy 
shades, and indeed its range is much the same as 
that of the Azalea, whose brilliant colouring it 
reproduces in a startling way. It has but one dis- 
advantage ; as soon as its bloom is over in July it 
begins to get untidy; its foliage withers, its stems 
dwindle, so that for two or three weeks, until the 
remains can be pulled away, it makes a shabby spot 
in the garden. It is possible, however, so to plant 
the surrounding soil that the stems of its neigh- 
bours may be trained about its decaying members, 
and for this a very good thing is the annual Phlox 
Drummond, of the so-called yellow variety, which is 
really a good buff tint. This, if planted out freely 
from boxes in early June, will begin to flower as the 
Herb Lilies fade; and, if judiciously trained, its 
trailing shoots will presently cover the bare ground 
where once the others grew. 

I have kept to the last the Alstrémeria of which 
a small clump is shown in Plate XV, a good 
member of the group, and one comparatively 
common in gardens—A. auvantiaca. It is a tall 
plant whose colour varies from a deep yellow to dark 
orange. Not only will it grow freely even on a 
clay subsoil, but it will seed itself generously, so 
that presently a procession may be seen marching 
along the border, sending forth fresh outposts, and 
establishing itself wherever it is permitted to stay. 
This plant is of a better nature than 4. chzlenszs, in 
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that it holds its foliage longer after blooming. Its ass. 
seed-pods are handsome, and unless it is weakened quran 
by drought or a poor soil it is decorative until late ee 
summer. It does not like to be covered by any 
carpet of other plants, but must have its little plot 

of ground to ,itself; and for this reason it should 

not be given a border-end, as this important posi- 

tion should be occupied by things more suited to it. 

But the subject of border-ends must be dealt with 
elsewhere. 

There remains another Herb Lily that can be 
grown by the gardener who wants a variety of these 
things, though it is less worthy than the others I 
have named. This is A. pulchella, with crimson 4. 
and green flowers that are not very showy, though" 
uncommon enough, It is not particularly hardy, 
and as it is less deserving of special care than other 
species it may be ignored except by the collector. 

Plate XVI shows a standard Rose bush, Blush 
Rambler, with a group of annual double Poppies 427 
beneath, and this picture is useful for the sugges-/”*”- 
tion it conveys. Here we have a July group, the 
Rose and the Poppy, the last flower being a short- 
lived subject whose blossom will soon be over. 
When its beauty has waned it will still be July or 
early August, and there will be no more bloom to 
be seen on the piece of ground now occupied by it, 
so that in the season of dearth—the month of 
August — there will be bareness here or only 
browning stems crowned with seed-pods, decorative 
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enough in themselves, no doubt, but not a contribu- 
tion to the garden’s gaiety. It would have been 
better to sow the Poppy seed a few weeks later, so 
that in August this patch of ground might have 
helped the possible nakedness of neighbouring 
portions of the border. But the subject of the use 
of annuals is too large to deal with in this chapter. 
One of the features of the garden scene depicted 
in Plate XVII is the group of Sweet Williams 
which has been planted here to carry out the colour 
scheme of the Crimson Rambler Rose above it. 
The genus Dzanthus, to which belongs this plant 
as well as the Pink Mrs. Sinkins shown in Plate 
XIV, is one of the most important that we use in 
our gardens. Including as it does these two 
species as well as the Carnation and Picotee, the 
beautiful hybrid Mule Pinks, and many alpine 
species that we grow in our rock gardens, it is diffi- 
cult to point to any family better known or more 
desirable than this of the Dzanthus. Many of the 
species and varieties in gardens are old flowers 
beloved of gardeners of centuries ago, and Parkin- 
son was acquainted with a large number which it 
would now be difficult or impossible to trace. 
The names by which he knows them are often 
delightful: who would not desire to grow and to 
love such Carnations as the “Lustie Gallant,’ 
“ Ruffling Robin,” “ Master Bradshawe his Dainty 
Lady, very neate, with a fine small iagge;” in 
colour “a wonderfull great delight.” And not only 
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a large number of Carnations, but many varieties 
of the family of the humbler Pink were known to 
him; so that when we consider how largely in 
point of number of species the Dianthus is repre- 
sented in our days, we can only feel some shame 
that with our greater opportunities we have failed 
more thoroughly to study this large genus. 

From the fragrant Clove Carnation which in the piantius 
fifteenth century was known as Cariophillon is piyiw. 
derived the old generic name of Caryophyllus, which 
is now used specifically in apposition with Dzanthus, 
so that our Carnation in these days is botanically 
known as Dianthus Caryophyllus, The evolution 
of the word through the corrupt French Gzro/tée 
into Gelofer and Gillyflower, and finally into July- 
flower, shows how great a hold the flower and 
the name must have had upon the affections of 
gardeners. The common English name of Car- 
nation appears often as Coronation, this being 
one of the chaplet-flowers, as Professor Henslow 
reminds us, used by French maidens in their 
wreath-making. The Carnation in its improved 
form seems to have been introduced from the 
Continent, and even Gerarde, writing in 1597, 
describes its varieties as infinite, ‘‘so that a great 
and large volume would not suffice to write of 
every one at large in particular.” It must have 
taken a considerable time for the plant to develop 
from the single small form in which it still lingers 
in Normandy into the large and double kinds 
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which Gerarde figures in his Herbal; and it is 
strange that we hear nothing of it until it bursts 
upon us full-grown in sixteenth-century literature. 

The Carnation is not in itself difficult of culture ; 
but being subject to the depredations of enemies, 
hares, slugs, wireworms, and leather-grubs; being 
liable to canker from autumn and winter rains, 
to atrophy from summer heat, to ejection from 
inhospitable soil by winter frosts and thaws 
alternating, it is a plant difficult to bring to per- 
fection. But given the soil and position it 
demands, with care at every season, the amateur 
may find in this plant all the enjoyment that he 
expects in undertaking the culture of exigent 
things. For the happiest gardener is that one 
whose interest in a plant increases in proportion 
to its elusiveness. The looker-on or the tyro may 
glory in the Sweet William or in a healthy colony 
of Mrs. Sinkins ; to the keen gardener who grows 
them they seem probably as the indispensable 
furniture in living rooms, admirable; soulless, dull. 
His real devotion is secretly bestowed upon the 
skittish things that will have none of him unless 
he exerts his utmost powers to bring them under 
domination, It is not the intrinsic beauty of a 
plant, but the amount of trouble it gives which 
endears it to many a gardener. 

A well-worked clayey loam, deeply dug, is the 
best soil for the garden Carnation, but decayed 
manure must be freely given and mortar rubbish 
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is desirable. Some day a gardener who is a poet pale 
too will write in undying verse the praises of old piyiius. 
mortar. Andrew Marvell might have done it but 
unhappily did not, and its laureate has still to be 
found. The Carnation grower, and in fact all who 
cultivate the Dianthus group worthily, will take 

pains to obtain access to the crumbling ruins of 
some old barn or cottage, and will cart to his beds 

or borders all that he can get of this treasure 

stuff. 

In a light soil the first week in November is an 
excellent time for planting Carnations, but where 
the land lies cold it is safer to pot up in autumn 
and to keep the rooted layers in an unheated frame 
until March. Thus there will be fewer losses, and 
the plants will not suffer in any way. They may 
be set out at a distance of about fifteen inches 
apart. 

The amateur will do well to be content with few 
varieties of Carnations, choosing them mainly for 
purity of colour and robust habit. In deep crimsons 
Mephisto and the Old Clove are good and endur- 
ing kinds; in pinks, Raby Castle, The Burn, and 
Duchess of Fife, though this last is weak in the 
stem. In yellow, buff, and chrome shades Miss 
Audrey Campbell and Tenella are well recom- 
mended, with Midas and Mrs. Reynolds Hole. 
Hayes’ Scarlet is good in its colour, and the rose- 
red Belladonna is charming, though it is apt to 
burst its calyx. George Maquay is an excellent 
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white, and Gloire de Nancy and Trojan are nearly 
as good. 

The Picotee differs from the Carnation proper 
only in its colouring. It should have a white or 
yellow ground, with no markings except the band 
at the edge of the petals. This margin may be 
either broad or narrow, but it must be evenly and 
sharply defined. Of the best and most vigorous 
Picotees there may be named the following: Mrs. 
Walter Heriot, Childe Harold, Abbot, Mazarin, 
and Othello, all of comparatively recent intro- 
duction. Older varieties of good habit and colour 
are Alcinous, Argosy, Evelyn, Aldeboran, Pamela, 
Pilgrim, Lady Bristol, and Lauzan, all with margins 
varying from purple and deep red to rose and 
lilac. 

To many gardeners all this must be superfluous, 
because there is no one who has not grown the 
Carnation, and there are species or varieties of the 
Pink, also, which are to be found in every garden. 
There is no sweeter flower, and none more 
decorative even when out of bloom. It must be 
acknowledged that the best known of these are the 
ones most worth growing. The grey-blue foliage 
of Mrs, Sinkins or of the common white Pink 
makes an admirable edging to large beds and 
borders. Great sweeping masses of the many 
coloured and many habited Starworts descending 
boldly upon a wide border of the grey leaves of 
the garden Pink, varying in width from one to 
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two feet, are helped incomparably by the associa~ Dianthus. 
tion with the low-toned drifts of foliage which 
harmonize perfectly with the Michaelmas Daisies. 
But the Pink has been subject to many chances 
and changes in its long life; it was emphatically 
a florists’ flower at the early Victorian epoch, and 
scores of fanciers rivalled each other in improving 
it, all of them rejecting any but the laced flower 
with a white ground. There are no Pink shows 
now, and the Pink is neglected except in a few 
of its forms, which, being perhaps the most 
beautiful of all, seem to suffice us. 

Some of the best of the new garden Pinks are 
those of perpetual blooming habit, most of which 
have been raised by Mr. Ladhams of Shirley. 
These are not always permanent or very pure in 
colour, but there are many good varieties, and 
their flowering season being so long a one they 
might be even better known than they are. The 
raisers recommend a rather poor gravelly soil for 
these kinds in place of the rich loamy composts 
that we should naturally expect them to enjoy; 
but the stony soil must be well enriched with 
manure. In this compost the plants will be more 
permanent and the colours more vivid than in a 
strong loam, They cannot safely be increased 
except by layering. 

One of the most beautiful of the newer garden 
Pinks is Emil Paré, a perfect rosy-salmon tint, 
very free-flowering and robust. Napoleon III. 
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Dianthus. is a brilliant crimson of excellent quality, without 
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hint of magenta. This is a difficult flower to grow, 
and cuttings should be struck about the end of 
July, in pots of sandy soil, and allowed to root 
in a cold greenhouse. They should be pinched 
when they are long enough, and wintered in a 
cold frame, not allowing too much moisture at 
the roots. In March most of the tops will require 
another stopping, and when they have recovered 
from this treatment and show signs of a fresh 
break they may be put out in good sandy loam 
well impregnated with old mortar rubbish. 
Another deep crimson double Pink is Miss 
Willmott’s Warley, and with these three may be 
grown the white Marie Paré. 

So freely do these hybrid or Mule Pinks 
blossom that their strength is apt to fail before 
they can send up shoots for the renewing of their 
youth. But if a few plants are prevented from 
flowering they will make a tufted growth which 
in some of the varieties will allow of division in 
autumn ; so that if the old plants die after blooming 
there will be others ready to fill their places. 

A humble little flower, but not by any means 
a despicable one, is Dzanthus deltoides, a dwarf 
thing which makes a good carpet under taller 
subjects. It has deep rose-coloured blossoms very 
freely borne, and it will do well on clay—the great 
test of any plant's hardiness. The white form 
with a rosy eye, known as the Maiden Pink, is 
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delightful, but not so persistent as the type, and it 
is apt to fail on a cold soil. 

The lover of the Dianthus family in general 
must possess himself of the volume on “Carnations 
and Pinks,” edited by Mr. E. T. Cook, for nowhere 
have the various forms and the culture of these 
flowers been so well described, and the book is 
the best that can be found, moreover, to fire the 
reader with enthusiasm for the Pink. 

After all this digression on the other members Dianzhus 
of the Dianthus family I must return to the subject aa 
shown in Plate XVII, which has been neglected for 
atime, Many species of the genus are only for the 
owner of a stone garden, but the Sweet William is 
an exuberant and sympathetic plant that will respond 
to all advances. Every one knows it, and every one 
can grow it. Both Gerarde and Parkinson knew 
the Sweet William and its near relative the Sweet 
John, whose leaves are narrower and its flower-head 
more diffuse than our better-known flower. Whence 
came Sweet William’s name? Archdeacon Hare 
claims that the flower was dedicated to Saint 
William, whose anniversary is the 25th of June; 
and suggests that the word Sweet is but a corrup- 
tion of Saint, It is indisputable that 


“ Hermits blest and holy maids ” 


have given their names to many a plant, but Sweet 
William’s claim to this origin cannot be supported 
by facts. It is much more likely that the French 
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Gillet developed in the mouths of our English 
gardeners into Willie, and was. thence dignified into 
William. 

There is no need to describe the culture of the 
Sweet William, because it is a plant known to all. 
Any open border with good soil will grow it, 
especially if well enriched with manure. There is 
only one difficulty connected with it, and that is the 
trouble that may devolve upon us of finding a good 
successor to it in the border. The habit of the 
Sweet William is rather diffuse, and especially when 
it is in bloom its spreading branchlets are apt to 
wander over the surrounding soil and to take up all 
the room they can borrow or steal from their neigh- 
bours. It is a flower that cries aloud for massing ; 
no spotty effect can be satisfactory, and its range 
of good colouring can only be. displayed when the 
plants are set out with a generous hand. I have 
often found my Sweet William patch the worst 
furnished of the whole border a month or two after 
its blossoms have gone, for the remaining foliage is 
not ornamental nor even tidy, and no July plant 
calls for a successor more peremptorily than this. 
Of course the things that suggest themselves are 
the late-blooming Lilies, such as Z. auratum, which 
does much yeoman service in gardens by furnishing 
the bloom of a second season, But the fact that this 
Lily is not a true lover of a loamy soil is against 
its use with such a plant as the Sweet William, 
which demands it. It is of no use to cultivate 
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expensive bulbs which will fade away after a single Die 
summer’s bloom, unless our purse is over full—a 
condition rare among the gardening confraternity. 
I find it best to put out the plants at a distance of 
some eighteen inches apart, and to keep the side- 
shoots from becoming too rampant. Then in early 
June, or even in late May, we work in young 
Pentstemon plants wherever room can be found 
for them between the Sweet Williams. Some- 
times these Pentstemons are cuttings struck in 
the autumn previous and wintered in a frame; 
or they may be seedlings sown in early February, 
and encouraged to make good growth throughout 
the spring so that the late summer bloom may be 
plentiful. For this purpose nothing is better, so 
far as I know, than a packet of Messrs, Suttons’ 
Pink Shades, which produces a most excellent 
range of colour. I have rarely had a dull or a 
magenta tint among them. The great advantage 
of using the Pentstemons in this way is that their 
colourings reproduce those of the first picture—the 
Sweet Williams, so that the scheme is undisturbed 
at the time of the later display. And the ground 
will be gay too until frosts come, for young 
Pentstemons are as generous in their bloom as any 
other flower that grows. 

I have sometimes thought that the ideal garden- 
ing book has never yet been written, and I fear it 
never will be written. Its title should be “ My 
Failures among Garden Plants,” and it should deal 
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exclusively with the adventures of a gardener of 
wide experience among the things he has failed 
in growing. There would be no reason why he 
should not tell of his successes when these have 
been preceded by disaster; but the main subject 
should be defeat, the facts and the contributory 
causes. We should learn more by such a book 
than by any dozen of the exuberant publications 
that are nowadays so plentifully supplied us. I 
have no wish to fill the gap that I here point out 
by telling of my many rebuffs in rearing the plants 
that I fain would have, because the subject would 
be too depressing ; the practical gardener is always 
an optimist; he would not be a gardener if he 
were not fulfilled with faith and hope to an almost 
ludicrous degree. ‘‘Everything is unsatisfactory 
except flowers, and they never come right,” said 
a good friend of mine once when she was for a 
moment touching the low water-mark of dissatis- 
faction with the result of a year’s effort. It will be 
noticed here that she had no blame for the flowers 
that were her care, but only a general displeasure 
with everything else in comparison with them, and 
a galling sense of her fancied incapacity. If I were 
to begin to enumerate my failures I think I should 
head the list with the Clematis family, for nothing 
has been ruder or less responsive to my many 
advances than certain members of it. I have 
wooed the hybrids of C. coccznea with all the arts 
at my disposal, making for them the borders that 
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they should most enjoy, and bringing their compost 
a weary distance that I might persuade them to 
bestow some of their beauty upon me. But they 
are such high and haughty dames that they will 
not look at me nor abide even a short season in my 
humble garden. Countess of Onslow will have 
none of me; Duchess of Albany, with the well- 
known graciousness of royalty, is sweet to me for 
a moment, and then soon remembers an appoint- 
ment elsewhere ; Admiration cares nothing for my 
worship, and departs or ever I have welcomed 
her. What boots it to me that C. lanuginosa will cxmatis 
grow like a weed, as may be seen in the Frontis- aur 
piece of this volume, if I want not C. /anuginosa but 
those other beauties named above. I am glad that 
this book does not concern itself with climbers or 
shrubs, so that I need dwell no longer on the painful 
subject of my failure with hybrid Clematises. 

The flowers of August—when there are flowers 
to be found—are some of the handsomest of the 
year’s procession : the difficulty is to have enough of 
them. In the early part of the month, at any rate, 
the garden may still be gay with the overflowings 
of July, and in Plate XVIII we see a border 
harmony that so far seems to offer no threat of 
succeeding famine. For this season the Erigeron 
is a useful plant, and its best kinds are probably 
the varieties of #. sfeczosus, known as £. 5S. Zrigeron 
ceruleum grandiflorum or some not very dissimilar 7" 
name, each raiser giving it a distinctive appellation 
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of his own. Its mauve daisy-like flowers last a 
good many weeks in bloom, and are in fact 
practically continuous when once begun, if spent 
blossoms are removed. It thoroughly enjoys a 
clay soil, so it is obviously not difficult to grow. 
More refined and smaller is &. s. macranthus, with 
almost identical colouring, but earlier in flower. 
The Orange Daisy is too weedy for the border, 
though in a back place where shrubbery furniture is 
needed it will prove a showy plant. But the main 
reliance for August must be placed on the varieties 
of £. spectosus above named, because they are of 
a good size, bright and beautiful in colour, and of 
a neat habit. This flower will prove an excellent 
stand-by for the late summer border, and another as 
useful and decorative will be the fern-leafed Yarrow, 
a member of a large and important group, many units 
of which are too tender for the level ground, and must 
not be dealt with here. But the few Yarrows that may 
be relied upon deserve some words of description. 

The Milfoil or Yarrow known as Achillea 
Millefoliunt is a common native plant about which 
a good deal of lore has collected. It is called in 
Scotland “ Venus-tree,” and is used in divination by 
the maid who wishes to behold her future husband. 
It is certain too that an ounce of Yarrow sewn up 
ina flannel bag will constrain him to appear to her 
in her dreams. Or you may. pluck the Yarrow 
exactly at the hour of dawn and place three sprigs 
in your shoe, saying— 
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“ Good morning, good morning, good Yarrow, 
And thrice good morning to thee ; 
Tell me before this time to-morrow 
Who my true love is to be.” 
A Yarrow plucked from the grave of a bachelor and 
thus adjured is an unfailing means of discovering 
the form of the destined spouse. 
But we do not know the common white Yarrow 
in our gardens; it has a form known as A, MM, Achillea 


Mille. 
vosea, improved out of its native condition and feAum 


much praised in garden catalogues. It needs, how- ae 
ever, some further attention from the hybridist before 
it can be loved of the gardener of taste, for its 
colour is but a poor rose. It has a merit of its 
own, nevertheless, for it will cheerfully endure a 
hot and dry soil, and will live and increase rapidly 
even in sucha home, This and the kind next to 
be named must be broken up and replanted in fresh 
soil when the flowers become impoverished, but 
they will not require this attention for several years. 
Achillea Ptarmica fi. pl. is a good border plant 4. Bee 

with white flowers known variously as The Pearl, ” 
or Fair Maids of Kent. It likes a sandy soil and 
full sunshine, though as regards the first it will 
sometimes last for years on a clayey loam until 
perhaps a wet winter may kill every root. Where 
it is happy it is apt to become a nuisance, as it is 
never content to stay at home, but must intrude 
upon its neighbours’ territory more than is desirable, 
so that severe measures are often necessary to keep 
it within bounds. But though it is an excellent 
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plant for cutting, and handsome in the garden 
picture while it is in bloom, its stems become untidy 
very early, and no artifice will suffice to conceal the 
fact. Its underground habit of rooting makes it 
impossible to grow any plant with it for succession, 
for none could thrive when smothered as it would 
be by this intruding subject. So unless the border 
is a wide one, giving ample room at the back to 
hide its later ragged appearance, it may be best to 
neglect this Yarrow entirely, and rely on the yellow 
species known as Achillea filipendulina. 

This is one of the very best of autumn perennials, 
a tall and straight-limbed plant with a flat-headed 
decorative flower. No border should be without it, 
for the bloom endures from éarly August to late 
October. A good mass of plants, arranged about a 
yard apart, is excellent when underset with the 
best form of the Evrigeron sfeciosus, whose bright 
mauve blossoms make an. effective contrast. 
Another good thing for planting between its stems 
is the annual Salzza Horminum Bluebeard, whose 
deep purple bracts are very enduring and handsome. 
But there are many things that can be grown 
with this Yarrow, whose rather upright fashion 
encourages the association of plants of dwarfer 
habit. 

A useful foreground plant in this picture is the 
bright yellow member of the Evening Primrose 


GEnothera family, Ginothera fruticosa Youngi. It is so easy 
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for this season without any special effort—a great Gaothera 
advantage, when so many and vast efforts have to Vane 
be made to stave off the rout of August. All 

the Gxotheras that I know will bloom now, and are 
therefore invaluable for helping out any scheme 

that includes white or yellow flowers in its range. 

This one, and indeed most, if not all of them, 
enjoys sunshine. It has a double form which I have 

not seen, but which ought to be a good flower and 

a change from the many single species. Not 
unlike GZ. f. Youngiz in flower is the Riverside 
Evening Primrose, 4. pumzla, but it is rather a 
dwarfer than the first, and its stems are more pro-* ee 
strate. It is not so dependent on moisture as its 
name would imply, for it does well in a border on 
a clay subsoil which is dried up every summer. 
These two may represent the taller perennial kinds, 
though there are others nearly approaching them 
and probably equally useful. Of the dwarf species 
one is a very valuable plant for August, and the 
other would be equally desirable if it could be 
relied upon to survive. The former, C. acaulzs, ae 
generally known as C2. faraxacifolia, is a greatly 
maligned thing, often accused of tenderness in 
gardening-books quite without warrant as I 
venture to think. Ina border on a stiff clay soil it 

has lived and bloomed for many years, though 
unprotected from frost and often saturated for days 
together in a wet winter season. I think the cause 


of its undeserved bad character arises from its 
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Ginathers unwillingness to submit to removal in an adult 
joia. State, especially in autumn. But if seedlings are 
raised in a nursery bed—where they will bloom the 
first autumn if the seed is sown in April—and 
transplanted in September or October to their 
flowering quarters, not many of them will be lost, 
and the losses will be even fewer if the shift is 
given in spring instead of in autumn. This species 
is quite prostrate, with long creeping stems that 
stretch like arms over the bed, bearing freely many 
large white flowers. Its habit suggests the best 
way of using it, for, if planted with earlier blooming 
things, its late-pushing growth should enable the 
long trails to be guided about the dwindling stems 
of its predecessors in season of flowering, so as to 
ensure two displays of bloom on the one piece of 
ground without trouble to the gardener. But it is 
not so perfectly amenable in this way as might be 
desired, for if its growth is smothered early by its 
neighbours its flowers will be few; so that if it 
is to be satisfactory in its season some pains 
must be taken to grow it with plants of thin habit. 
G. The second of the dwarf kinds is . mzssourzensts, 
missou"  eostrate like the other, but with large yellow 
flowers in place of the white. I do not feel compe- 
tent to deal with it here, as I have never succeeded 
in keeping it more than a single season, though it 
has had a good place in the light soil that it is sup- 
posed to enjoy. But 1 have tried it in all sites 
except in the rock garden, and never with success. 
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The best of all the Evening Primroses, in my 

opinion, is Z. sfectosa, a tall kind that bears white Evothera 
flowers, and varies in height from one and a half to ane 
two feet. I failed with it many times before I 
managed to grow it in a well-drained border largely 
impregnated with sand and helped with a little 
fibrous peat. Here it not only survives all kinds of 
winter but increases even faster than one might 
desire, for it travels about and finds new homes for 
itself when it tires of an old neighbourhood. It is 
a lovely flower of delicate and refined appearance, 
with fragile-looking blossoms that turn pale rose 
with age and succeed each other over a long season. 
It is a little weak in the stem, but the help of some 
wood spray at the edge of the bed is sufficient to 
keep it upright, and this one disqualification is not 
enough to warrant its exclusion. Indeed, it is an 
indispensable plant, and its masses of white are a 
vast improvement to any garden picture in the 
trying month of August. 

Last there comes the Evening Primrose that is 
known to every one, CG. dzennis, a determined Grothera 
colonizer that takes possession of many a vacant oo 
plot of ground, and will often successfully resist for 
years any attempt at ejectment. I try to keep it in 
a wild part of the garden, but it finds its way every- 
where whether it is wanted or not; and, indeed, it ts 
so decorative that it cannot be altogether dispensed 
with, even though it is not well to give it a place 
in the border of choice flowers. It has, like 
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most of its kin, a long season of beauty, and 
Plate XXIX will show it in a good association 
with the fine grey-leafed Globe Artichoke. 

The last subject of Plate XVIII that I need 
mention is the large Mullein which comes so well 

hogan into the picture—Verébascum Charxit. It is one of 
the best of its kind, and in a soil that suits it will 
prove perennial, or, at any rate something a great 
deal better than the biennial that it is usually called. 
It will often grow as high as from six to eight feet, 

ie Jeng and not much dwarfer is V. dongtfolcum, another 

ag Meee plant with a good and large flower. V. Thapsus 

¥. patver. and V. pulverulentuut are two more handsome 

V. phani- yellow-blossomed species, while V. phaniceum and 

ew" its varieties have warm brownish and ruddy tints, 
These last are true perennials, but being dwarf 
plants—rarely reaching three feet—are less showy 
than some of the others, 

The Mulleins are not strictly blossoms of 
August, their most flowery season being July, 
though they may still preserve some brightness 
later. I think much of their charm lies in the 
very clear colour of the yellow inflorescence, and 
the stately height of most of them is also a great 
beauty when they stand towering over their com- 
panions of lesser altitude. 

There will be no other picture on this part of 
the border when the flowers here shown have 
finished their blooming ; but they are grouped with 
a view to their preserving some remnant of beauty 
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until well on into the autumn, Though the 
Lilies, the Larkspurs, and the Mulleins will not 
last much longer, the Yarrows and the Evening 
Primroses will endure until frosts ravage the 
garden, and the Salvia, an annual, is put here with 
them because its season also is a long one, and 
it occupies a place that was gay in June with 
another flower which withered early. Also in June 
blossomed many Spanish Irises and Gladiolus 
The Bride round about the Lily stems, It cannot 
be claimed that in early summer this border was 
as bright as many would expect the borders of 
June to be, because a fair amount of space has 
been reserved for flowers of autumn, and this 
consideration must always chasten the gaiety of 
June. But the more experience the gardener 
gains the more apt he is at producing his August 
picture with the less sacrifice of earlier effect. He 
combines two scenes of beauty in the great part 
of his garden ground, and has the second ready 
to succeed the first as soon as the moving season 
permits. 

The next August group, depicted in Plate XIX, 
is another harmony in mauve and pale yellows 
made by the fig-leafed Hollyhock, Klay ee 
variety of the Dyers Chamomile, and one of the La 
Sea Hollies. The previous picture here was one Ritwayt 
of May. There were the late-blooming Tulip, aa 
Mrs. Moon, a very fine yellow flower, the mauve 
and the white varieties of the Spanish Squill, both 
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of which have gone to rest; and some thriving 
plants of Phlox divaricata, which has been divided 
after blooming and put out in the reserve garden 
until autumn. The Sea Hollies and the Holly- 
hocks are not plants that spread much in their 
early stage, so there was ample room for the other 
things to live their short lives before their space 
was wanted by the August flowers. The Chamo- 
mile is a plant of simple culture, doing well nearly 
everywhere if only it is broken up and replanted 
sufficiently often to keep it in condition. The 
Hollyhock is a member of a group that deserves 
a paragraph or two to itself. 

This fig-leafed Hollyhock is a vigorous plant, 
easily raised from seed, hardy and handsome, and 
with single flowers of a pleasing shade of soft 
primrose. It is quick of growth, coming to its 
full beauty the second year after sowing, and more- 
over it is a true perennial. It is neither coarse 
nor common, and is quite good enough for an 
important place with other border plants. I know 
a small garden pleasance backed by a curved hedge 
of a bluish Cypress—Cufressus Fraseri—and 
standing up in front of the hedge, but dwarfer 
than it, are masses of this fig-leafed Hollyhock 
forming a semi-rough border designed to adorn 
a favourite sitting-place in August. The effect 
is very good in that season, and before it there 
are dwarfer plants that bloom in June and July, 
so that in none of the summer months is the place 
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without flowers. And here I must once more 
emphasize the importance of having a flowery 
garden at a time when it is to be inhabited; for 
as we do not often sit in the open in April it is 
absurd to have our best show at that time; and 
as we do not cease to inhabit our garden with the 
last days of July so we must see to it that the 
brightness is not all past while we have yet many 
more weeks in which to spend much of our time 
without. 

But the monarch of Hollyhocks is Althea rosea, aunae 
whose many varieties are everywhere seen and” 
admired. There are double and single kinds, the 
former having two main forms; the first, the 
English, with flowers well filled as regards the 
centre ; the second, the Scotch, a looser and more 
decorative flower, with wide guard-petals and 
smaller middles indented with openings called 
“pockets.” These two types have been crossed 
and re-crossed, and the new intermediate race is 
now most often seen. But the Scotch form is an 
excellent one, and should be grown in the best 
places, when plants can be secured. 

Hollyhocks need a deeply worked and rich soil, 
and plenty of water in dry weather. Given these 
things they will do well, unless they become a 
prey to the insect pests that have so great an 
affection for them, or develop the fungus that 
for two generations has played such havoc with 
their beauty. By growing them in a hardy way 
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Althea from the beginning of their upbringing to the end 

oe ‘the fungus is most likely to be kept at bay; and 
for the prevention of insect raids, water in plenty 
at the root and on the foliage is as good as anything 
else. But they are a constant source of anxiety 
from the time that they throw up fresh leaves in 
spring until flowering is fairly in promise, and only 
their beauty, which is unrivalled in its kind, makes 
us struggle through the different processes for 
keeping a threatened group in health. They are 
worth any care, if only success will reward us at 
last. 

Alas and alas! high summer is nearly at an 
end, and its flowers might justly now be taken 
for those of a waning season. For what is the 
Hollyhock but a plant of early autumn, accom- 
panying the first cold nights, the first chilly days 
that tell us that another winter is on its way? And 

ee what is the Sea Holly, which makes so admirable 
a companion for it in the border, but a true 
autumnal, or even a winter plant, for we cut its 
glaucous flower-spikes at this time to decorate 
our houses in winter, grouping them with the dim 
Gauze-flower, the Winter Cherry, flat seed-pods 
of Honesty, and one or two other old friends whom 
we would fain have near us through the dark days 
to remind us of past joys in the garden? I have 
tried many of the Sea Hollies, among which are 
fine species of very diverse habit and inflorescence, 
but I know only one that will endure the winter 
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on our clay soil, and that is Aryngduin planum. It Eryngium 
is a tall plant with a mass of small flowerheads feo 
a good bright colouring as nearly approaching blue 

as possible. It is emphatically a “good doer,” 
increasing fast in the border, and always trustworthy 

in point of permanence. In planting out annuals 

in its vicinity it is necessary to be careful what 
mauve or violet subjects are grouped near it, or 
some discord of tint may result. For instance, 

I once ventured to fill a gap in its neighbourhood 

with a good planting of Salvia Horminum Blue- 
beard, which my memory assured me would be 

in harmony with it. My memory had played me 

a bad trick on that occasion, for the Bluebeard is 
actually a purple beard owning no possible sym- 
pathy with the blue-grey of the Sea Holly, and 
when it began to show its true character it became 
obvious that discord would result; which, indeed, 

it did, and with no uncertain note, 

August is popularly said to be the month of 
yellow flowers, and indeed there are many strong 
orange-coloured subjects that begin now to bloom, 
and will carry on the display until October. Those 
who grow largely in their best borders such things 
as the various kinds of perennial Sunflowers and 
Coneflowers will perhaps be inclined to dispute my Méian- 
chief contention in this volume, and to deny that Rudbechia, 
there need ever be any rout of August to guard 
- against. The borders, they will say, may be as gay 
in August as in June if care is taken to encourage a 
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Heian. isplay of these splendid large-blossomed things 
Ms Which may contribute so greatly to the gaiety of 
this season. And there is no denying the truth 
of the plea. It is with somewhat of trepidation 
that I assert that the perennial Sunflower is not 
a plant to be generously grown in our choice 
border, and that the more it is conspicuous by 
its absence the more “choice” the border must 
be considered at all seasons. It is a plant that 
robs the soil in the circumference of its whole 
neighbourhood ; it has intruding underground roots 
that are never content to stay at home; it is 
coarse in growth, and though undeniably hand- 
some is coarse also in flower. Certainly it is 
a thing that cannot be dispensed with if flowers 
are wanted for cutting in autumn; but it should 
be restricted to the shrubbery margin or to 
the reserve garden, or even to the verges of the 
kitchen plots if the gardener will consent to give it 
harbourage there. He will not do so if he is a wise 
man with a regard to the welfare of his vegetable 
produce. There is, to be sure, a species of Sun- 
- flower that has home-staying roots—Helanthus 
mallis,  mollts, a thing of handsome foliage and stout stems, 
though its flowers are small. This might perhaps 
be permitted in our border if not planted too 
lavishly. But, speaking generally, the perennial 
Sunflower must be neglected in the garden of 
pleasure if the best effects are to be secured. 
Though it might lengthen out the season of high 
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summer until autumn is touched, and obviate the 
need for so great a labour in keeping our August 
borders gay, still the result would not be of the best 
at all seasons, and it is only the best result that the 
earnest gardener cares to work for, Let him 
grudge no care or trouble to ensure it. 
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too Delphinium, or Dolphin-flower, of the 
ancients, in Our common speech the Lark- 
spur, is thought by Linnzus and some other 
writers to have been the Hyacinth of classic poets. 
It is not, however, as Mr. Folkard in his “ Plant 
Lore” points out, the flower that sprang from the 
blood of the unfortunate Hyacinthus, but is rather 
the blossom alluded to in the enigma propounded 
by a shepherd in one of Virgil’s eclogues— 

* Say in what country do flowers grow with the names of kings written 

upon them?” 

For, according to tradition, the Delphinium 
sprang from the life-blood of Ajax, that maddened 
warrior who, defeated by Ulysses, despairingly put 
an end to his own life. From his blood there 
sprang up a purple flower bearing on its petals the 
letters “Ai,” the initials of his own name, and 
expressive of a sigh. This flower is identified 
with Delphintum Azacis, upon which, as suggested 
by the shepherd, is written the name of a king. 
The flower-buds before expansion somewhat re- 


semble a dolphin, from which likeness arose the 
140 
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generic name; but in England it has been known 
for centuries by the names of Larkspur, Lark’s-heel, 
Lark’s-toe, Lark’s-claw, and Knight’s-spur. 

Doubtless the perennial species of Delphiniums 
must be considered more important than the annual, 
for they are more generally grown, and few 
gardeners could endure to be without them. But 
the annuals are hardly less beautiful, and their 
large range of colouring makes them a truly 
delightful group for the summer and autumn 
garden. These annual kinds as now grown appear 
to have derived from two main types, namely, 
D. Ajacs, and D, Consolida. 

Of the perennial kinds, on the other hand, there 
are many species, besides hybrids innumerable. A 
large number of the former may be seen in the 
excellently representative collection at Kew, which 
is well worth special study by those who delight 
in possessing distinct species of garden plants. 
Probably except from this point of view we should 
not care to grow many of these; such types, for 
instance, as D. caucasicum, dull violet, D. Reguient, Delphi. 
lilac-mauve, and D. sutchuenense being very inferior casicum, 
to most of the named hybrids, On the other hand, epee 
D. tatsienense is a handsome deep blue flower well Zeus 
worth having; D. formosum, also rich blue, is no ae 
whit inferior, and there are others as good. Dene. 
sulphureum is a somewhat feebly habited subject z. su. 
with a pale yellow inflorescence, too tender for the” 


border, while D. nudicaule, also with a reputation ee 
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for tenderness, is a slender and dwarf plant that 
will often come through a cold winter if the 
drainage of its bed is unimpeachable. It has a 
pretty scarlet blossom, but so sparsely set on the 
stem that the plants must be closely massed and in 
some quantity if any telling effect is required. 

But who may fitly tell the charms of the hybrid 
Delphiniums so indispensable in our garden? For 
stateliness of habit, for depth of brilliant colour, for 
excellence of foliage, for ease of culture and man- 
agement what can exceed the glory of these 
splendid plants? Truly not one variety only but 
all these good hybrids should show the sign-manual 
of a king. The result in beauty is so immensely 
out of proportion to the care they need that every 
one has them, and as newer kinds are more freely 
distributed they will even more fully commend 
themselves to the gardener. The kind known as 
True Blue, for instance—where can we find any 
flower approaching it in habit and colour combined, 
the latter a true gentian flower without suspicion of 
mauve in its tint. And the creamy Beauty of 
Langport, how different it is, how vastly superior 
to the old so-called white forms with their sugges- 
tion of a bluish tint? It is so distinct a break away 
from the earlier kinds that it must secure a welcome 
wherever it is known. 

There 1s, I suppose, not one of us who is not 
glad and even perhaps thankful when we find 
our efforts in gardening crowned with deserved 
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success ; how then must we rejoice when we obtain pepii- 
a return of beauty in no way comparable with Jysridun, 
the slight labour we have undertaken for a single © 
species! The Delphinium is a plant that will 
almost certainly reward us more generously than 
we have deserved. Any fairly good garden soil 
may be made to suit it, if this is deeply dug, well 
manured, and kept free from coarse weeds. Some 
watering in very dry weather is desirable, coal 
ashes over the crowns in spring will keep away 
slugs, a mulch in summer will help to increased size 
of spike and flower. But even without these com- 
forts Larkspurs will thrive and yield abundance of 
flower-spikes, and even gross neglect will not 
endanger their lives. They may be moved at any 
season except late autumn and winter, at which 
time the fibrous roots are inert, so that they have 
no great power of recovery if disturbed at that 
time. But in spring, summer, and early autumn 
they may safely be planted, so that we may pay a 
visit to any one of the great nurseries where they 
are reared, and without going to the expense of 
buying named kinds if our purses are not over full, 
we may carry away with us the very seedlings that 
we see blooming before our eyes, with a security 
that they will not resent the move even in the 
hottest July, provided they are kept watered until 
new fibres develop. This little care surely is not 
too great a price to pay for the pleasure the flowers 
will give us for many a year to come. 
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It would be impossible to mention separately all 
the good hybrid Larkspurs that are to be found in 
nursery gardens, but a few may be named here, all 
of them beautiful and of excellent habit and colour. 
Very excellent is Cantab, a medium light blue 
with darker centre; John Thorpe is semi-double 
of a deep brilliant blue with a white heart and a 
large flower; Clear Sky is light blue with a rosy 
flush and a small white centre; and Revd. W. 
Wilks is a deep purple semi-double with a large 
black eye. Of True Blue, that flower of splendid 
depth of colour shown in Plate XX, I have 
already spoken, as of the creamy Beauty of 
Langport; neither of these must be overlooked. 
King of Delphiniums at first attracts by its huge 
size, but its coarseness presently impresses itself, 
and most gardeners will be content to forego it. 
But there is no need to buy to any great extent the 
named kinds, while such handsome varieties as are 
offered by growers are to be had at a smaller price. 
The important thing is to see them in bloom and to 
choose the colours that appeal to one’s taste, having 
an eye the while to the regular furnishing of the 
spike and the general appearance of the plant. 

There are some dwarf perennial kinds that 
must not be forgotten. Belladonna is a flower of 
exquisite cobalt blue, in normal height some two 
feet; very slender, indeed, and not over robust, but 
desirable for its beauty and its continuous habit of 
flowering. It has not the best of reputations, and 
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the supply must be often renewed; but I find that Depa: 


though some of the plants will disappear in a wet hybridums, 
winter there are always others that come through, 
even on our strong clay subsoil ; so in a better drained 
place a happier fortune would probably attend 
its culture. A new variety called Persimmon is 
recommended to take the place of Belladonna. 
As it is a much taller plant it seems to me that 
it will not supersede the other, whose dwarfness 
makes it useful for certain positions that could 
not be occupied by a tall subject; but it will rather 
be placed among the kinds of robuster growth. It 
is a flower of most exquisite medium colour, very 
persistent in blooming. Another dwarf sort is D. peace 
grandiflorum, the Siberian: Larkspur, which has 
small flowers of a bright gentian blue. This is 
quite as lovely in its way as Belladonna, and 
should be massed generously with its white variety, 
as both of these bloom over a long season. 

The next picture, Plate X XI, shows the best use 2. 
of one of the finest of the annual Larkspurs, _ 
Sutton’s Rosy-scarlet, grown from seed sown under 
glass in March. It is a magnificent plant in the 
border, its colour of a true rose-pink, though it 
seems to me that it needs some re-selection to get rid 
of the rather striped appearance that shows itself in 
a proportion of the plants which come even from the 
best seed. But most of them are of the pure pink 
colour, evenly laid on as all should be, and the 


slight divergency in some of the plants does not 
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Delphi- harm the group from the point of view of general 

ainuum. effect in the border. The Larkspurs in this picture 
were planted out in June among and around some 
of the beautiful Oriental Poppies, Princess Victoria 
Louise, which has flowers of rosy salmon; 
immediately after their blossoms had faded the 
Poppies were cut down to the ground, stems and 
foliage together, and at once these branching Lark- 
spurs began to cover the places they had occupied. 
The Poppies will reappear in the autumn, and next 
year’s bloom will be no worse for their temporary 
extinction. In the same patch flowered in May 
a goodly colony of Tulip Clara Butt, rose-pink, 
a very perfect thing; so that this section of the 
border has furnished three successive pictures in 
much the same scheme of colour. Not always can 
such a succession be assured, but where the growth 
of the plants is not injured by close cropping it is 
a good ideal to aim at. 

In this group of tall branching Larkspurs there 
are also included many shades of purples and mauves, 
and even very deep almost true blues, which are 
hardly less useful than the Rosy-scarlet, though, as 
their colourings approach nearer to the perennials, 
they are not so striking in the garden as the more 
uncommon pink. There are patches where bare- 
ness is threatened after early flowers have ceased, 
and these plants will fill many a gap in such places, 
They also look very handsome if grown among 
Auratum Lilies, the purplish and lavender tints 
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making a strong contrast to the cream and gold Depii- 
Lilies. For cutting all these Branching Larkspurs en 
are excellent plants, and their season endures until 
frost destroys them in late autumn, provided they 
have not been starved at any period of their growth. 
There are few annuals that we shall find more 
thoroughly satisfactory in our garden of pleasure. 

The dwarfer annual kinds must not be neglected, 
including as they do very exquisite tints in their 
range, some of them of deepest blues, and again 
others of soft greyish lavender and other tones. 
But these need some special place for them- 
selves, and are not so suitable for planting for 
succession to perennial things. I am not here 
dealing with annuals used separately in beds and 
borders, where indeed their beauty deserves and 
ensures special attention: but I am trying to show 
how our herbaceous plots may have a longer 
period of beauty by their aid when the best of the 
perennials are over. It may be a less worthy use 
to put them to than the giving them the treatment 
they would demand as individuals; but thus dealt 
with they fill so distinct a need in our garden 
scheme that sometimes we must sacrifice the 
individual for the common good. 
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M' JEKYLL in her little book on Lilies 

quotes certain growers who have observed 
that it is not usual for more than four or five kinds 
of Lilies to do well in the ordinary soil of any one 
garden. I want to take this idea as my text in this 
chapter on Lilies, and instead of praising indis- 
criminately all beautiful flowers of this genus I will 
restrict myself to what [ have been able to learn of 
the needs of a certain few species that will respond 
to culture in the amateur’s garden where very little 
special provision is made for them. 

And first to deal with the garden whose soil is 
a strong loam on clay. 

Perhaps the most foolish mistake that we 
amateur gardeners make is the attempt to grow 
bulbous things in places and composts that are 
obviously undesirable. We are fired with a desire 
to have clumps of Lzlzum auratum or of L. japont- 
cum or L. Batemannia. We have no aspect but a 
southern one, and our soil is cold and undrained, 
while shelter there is none; yet we put out our 
Lilies in this unfriendly site, and in two years’ time 
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there is no more sign of them; or if spindling 
growths have survived it will be only for another 
short season. No doubt the encouragement we 
receive by the bloom which comes in the Lilies’ 
first summer prevents our realizing that the soil was 
unsuitable. Many bulbous things will bloom at 
least once after they are planted; the flowers are 
already within them deep down in the heart of the 
bulb, and they are bound to make an appearance : 
and then comes the change, the check, the slow 
lingering death, and we order more of their kind 
from the salesman, hoping for better fortune next 
time. 

There are few Lilies that cannot withstand the 
cold of our winters, but there are many that suc- 
cumb to excessive moisture and frosts succeeding 
each other. The moral of this is that the soil in 
which they are grown should be well drained; but 
this is not always possible unless we are content to 
set aside a small patch of ground in the garden 
prepared with drainage and porous compost for 
their reception. However, we can at least see that 
when the bulbs are planted a free admixture of 
sharp sand or grit is put in with the original soil, 
beneath and around them. This will prevent the 
soil from clinging tightly about the bulbs, inducing 
rot and the attacks of slugs. To prevent damage 
from late spring frosts, when the shoots have 
appeared above ground and have unfolded their 
leaves, is a more difficult matter. A little litter or 
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the neighbourhood of shrubs is the best chance of 
escape; but most Lilies are so late in spearing 
through the ground that this cause is not very fruit- 
ful of trouble. So we may assure ourselves, at any 
rate, that the danger of failure in growing Lilies on 
account of our inclement climate is but a secondary 
one. 

The subject of soil and aspect is much more 
significant, for there are many Lilies that no care 
will induce to thrive in soils to which they are not 
accustomed. The struggle would be so unequal that 
the grower should not attempt it; there would be 
obvious folly in any effort, for instance, to accustom 
a species that demands peat to establish itself in a 
pure loam. Those who have a peat bed will 
naturally be able to grow more species than the 
gardener whose soil is of ordinary kind, but this 
last may still have a good show of some of the 
finest, and it should be his business to discover 
what will thrive with him, and to restrict himself to 
those species. 

I think it was Dr. Wallace who in his admirable 
book on Lilies, written now more than a generation 
ago, but still as useful as ever, was the first to point 
out with authority the necessity for providing 
nourishment for the two sets of roots that some 
Lilies are possessed of. As a law is involved 
which governs the planting of every species [ think 
J should do well to quote Dr. Wallace’s own words. 
He is speaking of Ledzum auratum and other kinds 
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that are possessed of this double system of root 
action. 

‘ All these bulbs have two sets of roots, one set 
emitted from their base in autumn, the functions of 
which are to provide nourishment for the bulb; the 
other in early summer, from the base of the stem, 
to supply nourishment to the leaves and flowers. 
These roots in a healthy mature plant are very 
abundant, and may be described as forming a wig. 
If any one will examine a growing plant of Lzkum 
auratum about six inches high, he will find at the 
junction of the stem with the bulb a double ring of 
Stout white roots, whose functions evidently, from 
their appearance, must be important ones. Now, 
if from any cause, such as being too near the 
surface, insufficient moisture, or want of pot room, 
these roots get dried up, scorched, or otherwise 
injured, it is clear that either the stem and leaves 
will be deprived of nourishment, or that they 
must obtain it from the bulb. 

‘If a Lily stem be detached from the bulb, and 
planted with its roots undisturbed, it will flower, 
and flower vigorously ; and may, perhaps, if there 
be time before autumn sets in, form tiny bulbs at 
the base to perpetuate itself; otherwise it dies, but 
not till the season is over ; and if the transplanting 
has been carefully done it is impossible to detect 
any check to the foliage and flowers. It dies in the 
natural course of Nature, and there is no bulb left 
to renew life the following year. Again, Lilies 
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may get their stems eaten off, injured, or destroyed 
in various ways, or from some cause may lie over, as 
it is termed, and not emit shoots. But are the bulbs 
damaged ? Not so; the roots at the base of the 
bulb are put forth, and the bulbs make their growth 
as usual; perhaps even the more so because there 
is no stem to draw nourishment from them. This, 
then, proves the independence of bulb and stem, 
the necessity for two sets of roots, and the true use 
of the bulb ; one set of roots serving for the nourish- 
ment of the stem, leaves, and flower alone, the other 
set for that of the bulb.” 

This being so we have to plant deeply those 
Lilies that make roots from the stem, and to 
plant less deeply those that root only from the 
base of the bulb. For deep planting we should 
note— 


L, auratum L. elegans 
L. Brownli L. longifiorum 
L. croceum L. tigrinum 


For shallow planting we have these— 


L. canadense L. pardalinum 
L. candidum L. pyrenaicum 
L. chalcedonicum L. Szovitzianum 
L. Martagon L. testaceum 


The easiest Lilies to grow are perhaps some of 
those of June, which will thrive in the common 
loam of gardens and cause never a pang of anxiety 
from the time that they are planted for many a long 
year. Two especially will do well in the unfriendly 
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soil that is found over clay, namely, L. Ayrenaicum ata 
and L. monadelphum Szovitzianum, both of a fine sum. : 
clear lemon-yellow colour, though otherwise perhaps dip 
unequal in merit. LZ. pyvenaicum is a Turncap, ee. 
flowering in early June, very robust in a congenial nee 
place, and attaining-an average height of some three 
feet. I think myself that it is unjustly neglected 
and even despised on account of its unpleasant 
scent, but it is still popular in cottage gardens, often 
making a great show there. If its citron colouring 
is needed in a border scheme this Lily may well be 
borne in mind, for there are not too many flowers 
of its tint in early June, and it is undeniably 
handsome in form as well. To succeed it there is 
L. monadelphum Szovitzianum, almost identical Z. »oxa- 
in hue, and also of the Martagon or Turk’s Cap eee 
shape. It will live in good soil on clay, though it 
will make a far more striking figure if it can have 
a place in the peaty Azalea bed, where, with shade 
from midday sun, it will touch six feet when once 
established. In Plate XIII it is seen in common 
garden soil and in sunshine, where it reaches hardly 
half this height; nevertheless it is a handsome 
object, and a good doer even here, and is an 
excellent companion for the Spanish Irises and the 
single Chinese Pzeony depicted. 

Lilum elegans and its varieties are often said to Z. egans. 
do well in ordinary soil, but I have not found it so. 
I have tried some of them in stiff loam, and others 
in a bed of better compost with good drainage 


Lilium 
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below ; but in no case have they flourished. There- 
fore, much as I should like to praise the lovely 
buff-scarlet Alice Wilson and ZL. Batemanunie 
of scarlet-salmon tint, as well as the commoner 
type forms, I must refrain myself, because I am 
trying throughout these pages to give my own 
experience and no hearsay directions; and my 
experience points to an invincible hatred by the 
whole of this species of a cold soil, even if they are 
not in actual contact with it. 

In July the Lily family comes thickly and 
quickly, and all through the month a lovely show 
may be made of their indispensable flowers. There 
are some half-dozen that will do well on the strong 
soil with which we are at present dealing, without 
giving much trouble at any time. These are the 
Martagons, the Orange and Madonna Lilies, and 
L. testaceum, L. Humboldtz, and L. Browniz. 

The white form of Lelium Martagon is one of 
the most beautiful of flowers both in shape and 
creamy tint. It resents removal, but when once 
established it is very persistent, though with my 
clay subsoil 1 have not found it quick of increase 
nor so robust as it is to be seen in many gardens. 
With a plentiful admixture of leaf-mould it would 
be more satisfactory in these respects, but as regards 
its flowers the heavy soil seems to make no differ- 
ence in their beauty. Being one of the species that 
do not form stem-roots, shallow planting suffices it. 
The two or three rosy or purplish varieties are 
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less attractive than the white, and the common type Zilium 

. a : Martagon 
plant, in fact, is hardly needed in borders, there damai- 
being many better things of its colour; but the” 
variety known as ZL. JZ. dalmaticum has royal 
ruby-crimson blossoms, which, grown in a mass, and 
if possible near the white kind, is exceedingly 
effective. 

The Madonna Lily is at once the joy and the% 
despair of the gardener. There is none more 
beautiful and none more capricious in the whole 
of the genus, and there is no soil nor any kind of 
treatment that can be confidently recommended for 
it, for there is absolutely none in which it can be 
relied upon consistently to thrive. Some growers 
find it do best in a good, rich loam, well permeated 
with chalk, and here for a time it may flourish until 
the almost inevitable moment arrives when it begins 
to sulk and becomes a prey to the dreaded fungus 
known as Sclerotinia. As a remedy many things 
have been suggested, among others the follow- 
ing: Take up the infested bulbs in July, and lay 
them out on a hard gravel walk for two or three 
weeks ; then place them in a bag with a few ounces 
of flour of sulphur, which is to be well shaken among 
their scales. After a couple of days shake out the 
loose sulphur and replant the Lilies. This recipe 
will possibly be ineffectual, but it is worth trying, as 
the bulbs have been known to recover themselves 
after such treatment, although, as I believe, Jos 
hoc non propter hoc. At any rate, if one has seen 
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Lei throughout June the stems of all the Madonna Lilies 
in the border dwindle and wither until they have 
necessarily been cut to the ground to hide their 
mortifying remnants, one is glad to try anything 
that may be likely to prevent such a calamity in 
future. And unluckily not only the Madonna Lilies 
are subject to this cruel blight, but others also may 
suffer from it. I have lost every Lzlzum chalcedonecunt 
and all my Nankeen Lilies in one terrible summer 
when the disease was rampant, as well as nearly 
every ZL. candidum. JI intend to dig in mortar 
rubbish this autumn round all the bulbs of this 
last species, to see if it will help them, such faith 
have [ in this excellent manurial and remedial 
substance. Another precaution that it is well to 
take is to carpet the soil over their bulbs with 
some low-growing foliage or flowering plant. JZ. 
candidum does not like a drought and yet it 
enjoys sunshine: to find the just mean in the 
conditions our climate offers is not easy, judging 
by the ever recurring tendency to succumb to the 

Saxifraga MAteful fungus. A carpet of London Pride grown 

wmbrosa. about the bulbs would not prevent their enjoying 
the desired sunshine; or, if the scheme of the 
border colouring here is of a blue or mauve 
harmony, one of the dwarf Veronicas, such as 

Veoniceg UV Guthriana or V. Teucrium dubia would be 

Guin excellent. Their bloom, to be sure, would be 

Tucringn OVE before the Lilies began, but the carpet would 

dua. remain green and attractive. I mean to go a little 
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farther than this next autumn, and to plant about 
them the taller Veronica spuria, which grows to a Veronica 
height of two feet, and blooms in June. If disease 
shows among the Lilies, and their lower leaves must 
be stripped off early, the stems standing thus nude 
in the border are a real eyesore, and at least the 
Veronica would hide their shame if it occupied 
the ground with them, Or another plant for this 
position of similar height and season would be 
Linum perenne, if the soil is stiff, or the better Z. 5d 
narbonnense, if wet does not stand on the subsoil eee 
in winter. sali 
The Madonna Lily has more than one form; 
there are some gardeners who prefer the narrow- 
petalled starry kind, but the palm is usually given 
to that with broad petals and vigorous dark stem. 
Then there is a variety known as ZL, ¢. sfhectosume Lilium 
which is a little later in bloom than the type; and pane 
another handsome kind has variegated leaves, but 
I have not found this satisfactory in strong soil. 
L. testaceum is an easy Lily to grow, provided £. i fetta 
only that it does not fall a prey to the disease, and 
the same may be said of ZL. chalcedonicum. Like Z. chalce. 
L. candidum they prefer to be left undisturbed, and ee 
in many gardens they will form large clumps and 
bloom vigorously year after year without blemish 
to their beauty, for they are at any rate more immune 
from the fungus than the Madonna Lily. A good 
flower to grow betweenthe stems of L. chalcedonicum 


is Lychnis flaageana, which blooms in July before 
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the Lilies, and is a good predecessor for them at the 
scarlet end of the herbaceous border. And, finally, 
among the Lilies that may be depended upon with 
most confidence for a heavy soil is L. Browzzz, 
with large flowers distinguished by purplish-brown 
washes of colour on the outside of the petals. It is 
hardy and vigorous, and, when once established, 
gives little trouble, care being taken to prevent it 
from rotting in winter. The shape of the bulb is 
like a Mandarin orange, and the scales are hollowed 
out at the base so that moisture settling inside them 
has not much chance of escape. The Japanese 
plant the bulbs of this Lily on their sides to 
prevent water from effecting a lodgment; and if 
we do the same we shall in all probability never 
lose a bulb from basal rot, and thus we shall find 
L. Brownit the most persistent and healthy of all 
our Lilies. 

Another flower frequently well grown in cottage 
gardens is the Orange Lily shown in Plate XXII, 
a good doer, sturdy and hardy and fast of increase. 
Its open reddish-orange cup ts striking enough, 
though not specially refined, and it is a difficult 
flower to place in any scheme of colour, as are some 
others that are of this strong ruddy hue. Unlike 
most of its kind, it enjoys applications of strong 
manure, which seems to aid it to become more 
vigorous, for it will often reach seven feet under 
liberal treatment. 

The Tiger Lily must not be omitted from those 
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that will do honour to the border of common loam, 
though it is happier when its compost is tempered 
with grit and some leaf-mould. There may be a 
gap in point of season between the July Lilies and 
this one, for the Tiger Lily is a flower of August 
and September, though LZ. tgrinum splendens often pa, 
shows bloom at the end of July. This is a large spéndens. 
flower of a bright pale scarlet, perhaps more highly 
coloured even than the others, though want of colour 
cannot be alleged against any member of this 
species, The old Z. ¢. Fortumii, in itself very 2.2. Ar- 
good, has been improved upon in size and height, mis 
having pyramidal spikes approaching six feet and 
very free; the flowers are rather paler than those 
of the old plant, but are yet of a rich and good hue. 
There is a double form again of the Tiger Lily, 
but this is less attractive than others. The best, to 
my mind, is Z. 4. Leofoldzz, a late~-blooming variety Farle: 
with flowers flushed with a strong salmon-rose tint 
over the orange. I do not find this kind in 
catalogues nowadays, whether because on account 
of its smaller blossoms growers do not think it 
worthy of mention, or because it is less plentiful 
than of old, I do not know; but it is a pity that it 
should be forgotten, for it is a long-lived and very 
desirable flower. 

I have had less experience of those Lilies that 
prefer a light soil, except in the case of peat-lovers 
in shade, of which a few words may be said. 

The owner of a Rhododendron or Azalea bed 
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sovit- 
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which has been well provided with fibrous material 
for the needs of these shrubs, can procure a fine 
show of Lilies lasting from June to October. Z. 
Szovitzianum above mentioned, which is good in 
loam, is far more robust in peat, and grows to an 
imposing height. To succeed it there are the Z, 
canadense and L. pardalinum types, with their many 
varieties, all growing with little trouble involved in 
peat and shade. As regards the latter, I confess 
that I do not love it; I never know what to do 
with flowers of its strong orange tints, for in my 
garden of less than two acres one can never 
get far enough away from them. They seem to 
rise up and hit you in the face as you gaze at them, 
So insistent are they in their colouring. In autumn 
this quality in flowers is not so pronounced ; there 
are many of strong colour, and one is thankful for 
Litiune tegvinum in its season. But in July I do 
not want £. pardalinum, nor in the main JZ, 
canadense. However, this latter has a variety of 
excellent colour in Z.¢. flavum,a soft yellow spotted 
with black; and it is welcome in my _ peat-bed, 
blooming in July soon after Z. Szovitzzanum has 
gone to rest. The dwarfer white ZL. longzflorum 
will becomingly stand before it, its exquisite trumpets 
so well known in the greenhouse making an 
excellent front-rank flower. 

But I hesitate to recommend ZL. longiflorum 
because every one knows that it is only an annual 
in the open, speaking generally, and I am trying 
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to mention only good and persistent perennials. 
Some years ago, however, Messrs. Wallace of 
Colchester offered a form of this bulb called Z. bEaaee 
ensulare, brought as they said from an island in the forum 
Pacific Ocean, and whether by them or by some — 
other grower it was recommended as well worth 
trying to keep as a perennial. So I planted it, and 

find that herein I have a L. longiflorum that does 

not die after blooming, but comes up ‘another season 

in stronger and increased beauty. Its great dis- 
advantage is the habit of spearing so early in the 
spring that frosts are liable to catch it; but with 
shelter from winds in all directions, and the protec- 

tion of surrounding Azaleas combined with a handful 

of litter at the critical moment, it escapes hitherto 

the threatened danger. I observe that this variety 

is withdrawn from recent catalogues on account of 

its scarcity ; but it is to be hoped that so good a 
thing may soon become more plentiful and widely 
distributed. 

In the same peat bed grows a good mass of /. aura 
Lilium auratum, which enjoys the shelter and half- 
shade as much as do these others. The plants are 
of no special kind, but merely a cheap lot bought 
for about fourpence apiece, early and late varieties 
together. Plate XXIII will show their magnifi- 
cence in their first season, grouped with ZL. loxgz- 
florum insulare, which has bloomed after the Z. 
canadense flavum group has gone by for the present. 

Perhaps it may be useful, taking Lzdium auratum 

M 
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as an example, if I detail my varied fortune with it 
in three different sites and soils; and if I seem to 
dwell too insistently upon my mistakes and failures 
it is because I hope other amateur gardeners 
may be able to profit by my “horrid example,” 
and perhaps find a'shorter road to success in 
consequence of it. 

For years I grew Liltum auratum—practically 
as an annual—in loamy soil of about a foot in depth 
over the stiffest of clay. That way lay recurrent 
disaster, and after a while I felt that I had had 
enough of it. By this time I had come to realize 
that some of the flowers that I most wanted would 
not suffer clay within shouting distance of their 
roots, so I had one of my borders cleared out to a 
depth of three feet; six inches of brickbats were 
placed at the bottom of the trench, and the 
remainder was filled up with loam, peat, and sand, 
At one end of the bed the peat and sand predomi- 
nated, at the other the loam and sand. At the 
peaty end, which was in full sunshine like the rest, 
I made a planting with other things of Lzlzum 
auratum, Here for a year or two there was a 
splendid wealth of blossom, and apparently when 
the roots died out other young bulblets took their 
places, and, though the growth was thin and the 
flowers were small, yet growth and flowers there 
still were, and in fact still are, though of diminished 
beauty. By this time I had made a small peat bed 
for Azaleas in the best place that my garden could 
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provide for them, with shelter from south and west Zitium 
winds and rains, exposure to the morning sun, and es 
shade for the remainder of the day. Here among 

the Azaleas I planted certain shade-loving Lilies, 

not forgetting to give the lion’s share of space to 
Lilium auratum. In this congenial home they have 

done amazingly well, and are as yet suffering no 
decline. 

All these beautiful Liltes—so easy to grow with 
more or less of special provision, and that little 
enough at the most—should be brought more into 
everyday gardening than they now are. Among 
bulbous plants they stand easily first for hardiness 
and beauty combined. Probably the reason why 
so few species are to be found in the ordinary 
garden is that certain kinds have been tried which 
were not suited to their positions, and discredit has 
thus been brought upon all except those that are 
everywhere recognized as enduring plants. But if, 
as was quoted at the beginning of this chapter, no 
One can expect to grow in the ordinary garden more 
than some four or five kinds, at least let those few 
be planted and taken care of, for they will all be 
beautiful. On the other hand I hope I have 
succeeded in showing that with the little extra 
provision that the mere amateur is able to make 
for their needs, at least a dozen or more may 
flourish in any one garden. 

If this chapter had not claimed to concern itself 
with Lilies for the border only I should have liked 
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to say something about the use of Water Lilies in 
tubs, tanks, and small ponds, for some of these are 
among the most easily grown of the whole liliaceous 
family. Plate XXIV, for instance, shows the 
common white Water Lily in a piece of water 
within the garden precincts, where almost the whole 
labour involved by it was in the original planting. 
But space and the scheme of this book do not allow 
of diversion from the level ground which is its 
subject. 


Puar ied XN, 
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BARTON GROVE 


THE ROUT OF AUGUST, AND THE 
USE OF ANNUAL PLANTS 


THe garden is like a procession, and we are 
the gazers who stand and watch it; or we 
are the organizers on whom depend its success 
or its failure. But what would be said of a pro- 
cession of which the most striking features should 
appear in the middle, to cause that ridiculous state 
of things, an ante-crisis ? Truly it would be robbed 
of half its value as a moving show. And yet in 
most of our gardens this ante-crisis is discernible, 
for while June or July is yet here we see the garden 
looking its brightest, and there is a distinct falling 
off, perhaps, in August, while summer is at its 
height. The garden is more lived in during this 
month probably than any other, and yet it is less 
attractive than it has been at any time throughout 
the summer. There is, of course, a kind of garden 
that does not suffer in this way—the bedded-out 
garden, in which dependence is made on a few 
varieties of half-hardy plants which attain their apex 
of gaiety now; this sort of garden has its bare 
season at another time. But too often the climax 
165 
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of beauty comes in July, and thenceforward the 
descent to semi-bareness is speedy, until in August 
half the border or more is a flowerless waste. 

It is easy enough to deplore this state of things ; 
difficult indeed, or, at any rate, laborious, to provide 
against it. And to this end we may be obliged to 
satisfy ourselves with a tempered gaiety in June, 
when our friends’ gardens are at their finest, and 
to own a few spaces that are not then flowery. 
For if the whole of the border is bright in June, 
two-thirds of it cannot be bright in August. Yet 
these two-thirds are about the proportion that the 
gardener may see blooming at that time if he so 
chooses. 

I hope I may be pardoned if I insist again upon 
my main contention, that it is impossible to produce 
a show of flowers on one piece of ground over 
three whole seasons. The flowers of April are so 
many and so profuse and so beautiful, that we are 
apt to encourage these early things too lavishly, 
so that often in May and nearly always in August 
there comes an unwelcome scarceness. I have 
pointed out how and where restraint is necessary, 
and have tried to show the wisdom of leading up 
gradually to our utmost attainable height of beauty 
at a time when beauty is most desirable. I do not 
think it is too much to say that in all our gardening 
we should consider August and its needs before any 
other thing, and that most of our planting should 
be with an eye to an effect at that time. Early 
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summer will take care of itself. There are so 
many beautiful flowers of early-flowering habit 
that seem to belong of right to the garden, and 
to come there almost without effort or outlay on 
our parts, that I think we should be wise if we 
might spend nearly all our trouble in discovering 
things of beauty that belong to a later season, 
making a large feature of them in our planting. 

It is sadly true that most of the showiest flowers 
are those of either early summer or of September 
and October. There are few things in August to 
compare in this respect with Spanish Irises, with 
Oriental Poppies, herbaceous Pzeonies, Rosy Chrys- 
anthemums, Coneflowers, Sunflowers, and such 
like. Still, the purple Aconites are not despicable 
plants ; the late Phloxes are showy enough; many 
of the Hypericums are worth having; nothing 
could well be brighter than all the varieties of Mont- 
bretia; the Séafices and Sea Hollies contribute 
largely to refined effects—in fact, these are but 
a few of many species that may adorn the August 
garden, limited as they are in point of numbers 
compared with the flowers of June. 

And if we do not grudge the labour we shall 
bring upon ourselves by a generous employment 
of annuals, what glorious results may attend our 
efforts to fill the gaps in our borders with these 
flowers! I think that annuals are not enough loved 
and appreciated for their power to eke out the 
season’s discrepancies. To be sure there are 
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flowers that every one grows; who would be with- 
out Sweet Peas, Clarkia, Mignonette, Stocks, the 
best kinds of China Asters, and a dozen other such 
well-loved things? But there are many not less 
striking in beauty that are too seldom seen, such 
as Alonsoa Warscewicst, Campanula macrostyla, 
Sweet Sultan, Lupznus Hartwegiz, and the yellow- 
ish-pink variety, the deep Gentian-blue Pimpernel 
with large flowers, Commelina ca@lestis, Chariets 
amellotdes and the bright-bracted Salvias. All 
these are invaluable for grouping in the neighbour- 
hood of perennials for an autumn display, and I 
think it may be permitted to make a few suggestions 
as to their use, and that of others equally good. 
No doubt there are many gardeners who will not 
need the few ideas that I have to advance, and to 
them I must apologize for repeating a familiar tale ; 
but there may be some to whom these suggestions 
may be welcome, and to them I beg to offer them 
for what they are worth. 

Annuals have two main uses in our gardens of 
pleasure, Perhaps the most important is their em- 
ployment for their own sakes, in beds by themselves, 
either to furnish masses of flowers for cutting or to 
make some part of the garden gay in high summer. 
For cutting, indeed, they can hardly be surpassed 
in their season if the right kinds are chosen. For 
filling beds or “knots” of the parterre also they 
have their value, though their employment here 
needs a good deal of thought and some knowledge of 
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the effect each individual is likely to contribute. To 
plant, for instance, the various beds of the parterre 
each with a different annual would be a way of in- 
viting failure from an esthetic point of view. I 
was visiting not long since a well-known London 
garden where many things are done with care and 
taste, but where the perennial and annual planting 
was a sad sight. There were a number of beds of 
different sizes and shapes, but mainly round; one 
of these beds, of possibly twelve feet in diameter, 
was set out entirely with pink and white Mallows 3 zovasra 
not far away there was another round bed given “”“”* 
up to the perennial white Willow Herb, a very Zp#lotiun 
beautiful and graceful plant; while a third held Jotun. 
Pansies of various colours, and other beds there Viole 
were filled each with its own flower. It would be?” 
impossible to imagine anything worse in effect. 
The Willow Herb grew to a height of about five 
feet, and rose up out of the turf like a perpendi- 
cular wall, suggesting no relation between flowers 
and grass. The Mallows did much the same, and 
were as monotonous and abrupt as the Willow Herb; 
while the poor dwarf Pansies were companions 
more incongruous than may be imagined for their 
gigantic neighbours. Here was a useful object- 
lesson and a warning how not to mass flowers 
in the garden. 

To use annuals well in the parterre, unless the 
beds are very large, the flowers must be kept fairly 
dwarf. There are many that will fill the purpose 
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here; and if some taller kinds are used it may be 
possible to arrange a gradation of height to bring 
the picture down to the grass edge without harsh- 
ness of outline. It is all a matter of experience 
governed by general rules of fitness and good taste, 
and the gardener will make experiments perhaps in 
several succeeding seasons before he can discover 
what plants will best suit the differently shaped 
beds of the parterre. The flowers must look as if 
they are at home, in no way having the appearance 
of being intruders. The shapes that the beds will 
present when florescence is at its height must be as 
carefully considered as the colour harmonies. 

The other principal use of annuals—and a most 
important use this is, to my thinking—is, as I said 
above, to eke out the season’s discrepancies. 

Nature in her planting of wild places uses both 
annual and perennial flowers. There are more 
perennial than annual things, to be sure, adorning 
her gardens, but both are employed with a lavish 
hand. And so in our borders we must employ 
both if we are to get the results that we are aiming 
at for a pictorial display. But we cannot use 
annuals as Nature uses them if the effects are to 
be exactly in the places where we want them. Her 
annuals are one season scattered over this little 
tract of ground, and the next they may be seen 
yards further away, as the wind or other agencies 
may carry them. We may, and very often should, 
allow Nature to provide for the re-appearance in 
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our borders of some annuals that we have grown 
in them, and not seldom beautiful results follow her 
scattering. But there are many of our best annuals 
that will not stand the rains and frosts of winter in 
our climate, and the life that was in the seeds as 
they fell will be stamped out before spring comes 
again. There are others that will come up in April 
or May, only to be stifled with the perennial things 
that may be found in bloom at that season; the 
stems spindle, the flower-buds atrophy, and no 
good comes of Nature’s sowing because the young 
plants have not had space to develop themselves. 
Others, again, will spring up in the wrong places, 
not troubling themselves to fill the gaps of un- 
covered ground that we are anxious to furnish with 
bloom. And once more, as self-sown annuals are 
usually earlier in flower than those we sow in 
spring, their beauty may not be available for the 
garden picture at the time the border needs their 
help. 

So, to ensure the fullest beauty over a long 
period, we use annuals to supplement the more 
lasting plants of our gardens, though we must not 
use them quite as Nature does. We must sow the 
seeds under glass in February or March, or we 
must raise them in nursery beds, and transplant to 
the borders about the end of May, when weather 
and other circumstances permit. Or, often the best 
way of all, if we grow certain good annuals apart 
for cut flowers, we can take the thinnings at the 
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right time and plant them in little masses just 
where the spring Forget-me-not has begun to 
wither, or Veronica gentianoides shows signs of 
flagging. For instance, where is the amateur 
gardener who can bear to thin Clarvfza Salmon 
Queen, or the exquisite double blush-white kind, as 
severely as it should be thinned in quite a young 
state? Do we not rather leave the tiny plants 
perhaps only three or four inches apart when we first 
thin out in early May? And there is no harm in 
this, if only we complete the business in good time. 
By the first days of June we can dig up all the 
plants that should rightly be removed, leaving 
others in the bed no nearer than from twelve 
to fifteen inches each from each, and with these 
excellent thinnings we have glorious little plants 
to put out in the gaps, or near the threatened gaps, 
of our borders. They should be planted around 
and close up under the perennials: some of them 
will be stifled by the permanent inhabitants, but 
this will be a small matter; enough will survive to 
make a good show. 

I will take for granted that those amateur 
gardeners who may read this book have at any 
rate attempted some scheme of colouring in their 
borders, for there is every year a fewer number of 
persons who are content with the old way of mixing 
plants irrespective of their harmony in arrangement. 
So we will consider first the end of the border that 
is given up to blue flowers, and will see how we 
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can ensure some succession of other blue flowers 
when the earlier ones are over. 

Of blue flowers and those with mauve or purplish 
tints some of the chief are the German and Spanish 
Irises, Columbines, Camassias, many Geraniums, 
Lupins, Jacob’s Ladders, Lungworts, Veronicas, 
and afew Pentstemons. These were all blooming 
in May or June, and the spaces they occupied 
threaten bareness when their beauty is past. 

In the chapter on Irises I havé made a few 
suggestions as to the best perennial plants to grow 
in succession to them, but perhaps even better for 
the purpose will be certain annual species, which 
need not be set out until late May or early June. It 
must always be remembered that some Irises have 
a strong objection to being over-shaded at any time 
of their growth, and the Spanish kinds are equally zis 
with others inclined to be restive and sullen when *?””” 
their soil is carpeted in spring with alien things, 
As soon, however, as their blossoming is well 
assured in the depths of bulb or foliage they will 
endure with more benignity the neighbourhood of 
other plants. I never hesitate, for instance, to 
set annuals among them at the end of May, and 
I have not found their bloom suffer if this is done 
at that time. So among the Spanish group may 
be put out any slender things that will not show much 
growth before the end of June, and one of the best 
is the Salpiglossis. Seeds of this may now be had saw- 
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variety that will sufficiently repeat the shades of the 
Irises in August. Seed is sown in boxes in March, the 
young plants are given a shift soon after they leave 
the seed-leaf stage, and by the end of May they are 
ready for the border. 

The Jacob’s Ladders are early over, and their 
foliage gets yellow and untidy at once, so that much 
of it may be pulled away to leave room for later 
subjects. Polemonium veptans is particularly notice- 
able in this respect, its leaves often turning colour 
while the bloom is at its best in May. Among the 
plants of this species we may sow in April the 
seeds of any of the dwarf blue Lupins, such as 
Lupinus nanus or L. sub-carnosus, both about a foot 
in height and crowded in summer with abundant 
flowers. These do not like transplanting, so they 
are best sown where they are to bloom. Another 
good thing, but of a true azure tint, and not the mauve 
of the Jacob’s Ladder, is the tall blue Lobelia tenuzor, 
commonly catalogued as ZL. vamosa. It must be 
treated as a half-hardy annual, and should not be 
set out until all fear of frost is over. It is so 
slender that it is necessary to mass it rather closely 
if a good effect is to be gained, but thus treated it will 
be a showy inhabitant of the border. It must not 
be stinted of water while it is making its growth, but 
in other respects it is easy enough to rear. 

The tall Lupins of June will not have expended 
all their beauty when that month is over ; if the seed- 
pods are removed as they form there will be a 
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succession of flowers, though sparser than the first 
bloom, through the summer ; and almost as persis- 
tent in this way are the Canterbury Bells. The Ca 
foliage of Columbines is so decorative that it will still “#«m. 
be a beauty after the flowers are gone, but there is 
no reason why other flowers should not grow up 
through the leafage of the Columbines, which may 
be thinned at the sides and below to admit of near 
neighbours. Some of the best for this purpose are 
the tall branching Larkspurs which have been sown 72 
under glass in March and pricked off in good time °””“"” 
into nursery boxes. Ifa few are grown on in five- 
inch pots they can be dropped into places between 
the Columbines at any time in June that may be 
convenient, only bearing in mind that they must 
not be pot-bound or their strength will be wasted and 
their beauty will be short. These Larkspurs are so 
vigorous that they do not mind a little crowding 
of their tops in the early stages if only the roots 
can develop themselves, so if they have to be 
planted where other flowers have immediate pos- 
session they will not greatly suffer, provided some 
enlargement is presently given them. They are 
excellent for setting round about perennial Lark- 
spurs, to succeed them when they have gone past 
their best ; the perennials will not suffer if they are 
cut down to the ground after flowering, and if the 
annuals have been grown and disposed with a view 
to taking their places in the garden scheme there 
will be no loss of beauty in the border. The 
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untidiness of the Delphinium after blooming is one 

of the trials of the gardener, who has to devise 

many plans to cover its shame in August. 

Excellent for this are clumps of some of the Star- 

worts grouped round it, especially such beautiful 

Aster things as Aster Amellus or A. acris, whose slender 

A.acris. stems may be bent about and arranged to hide the 
Delphinium’s nakedness in late summer. 

The mauve Pentstemons of June are exquisite 

Peniste- things. Such kinds as P. glaber Brandegit and P. 

= g. cyananthus, P. heterophyllus, and P. confertus 

ceruleo-purpureus are easy to raise from seed, and 

if grown from true strains will sometimes make a 

sensation in the breast of the visitor who has never 

seen them before. They are not true perennials, 

and they cannot all be relied upon to bloom the first 

year after seedlings are raised. I feel bound to 


recount their disabilities before saying more about | 


their charms. But 1f they are brought to perfection 
the first three varieties above named will prove 
their worth decisively enough to ensure some 
trouble being taken again about them when in- 
continently some day they disappear. They are 
early in flower, and three at least of those I have 
named will be over in June. Their dislike to being 
crowded makes it difficult to provide them with 
border companions, but they will not resent the 
Gladiolus, neighbourhood of some of the Gladiolus family, 
whose corms may be planted around them in 
March. One of the finest of these that I have 
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seen is the deep violet-coloured Baron Joseph 
Hulot, though it may be better to grow with the 
bluer Pentstemon heterophyllus some of the white Px 
Gladiolus Colvillei The Bride, and the two will ie 
blossom together and make a beautiful picture. Tadioks 
There are other Gladioli that are called blue” 
flowered; I have tried collections of Groff’s blue 
hybrids more than once in the hope of enjoying 
some very beautiful things. But of these I have 
never seen so much as a leaf, for though I have tried 
them both in light and in loamy soils not one of 
them .has ever come through the ground. So I 
must be content to recommend only those things 

that I have proved to be amenable to such treat- 
ment as I have been able to give them in my 
garden. 

I do not care for strong orange flowers in 
company with many purple and blue flowers. 
Pale yellow tints, warm creams, and whites are 
better placed with them, though the lighter hues 
may lead up to the stronger oranges if these can 
be somewhat isolated from the purples, or have 
for neighbours certain subjects of pale mauve 
tints without hint of lilac in them. For August 
blooming nothing could be more perfect than the 
tall Evening Primrose if this were not a weed so @nothera 
persistent that it will overrun a whole border if it aa 
is left to itself. Sorrowfully, then, I root it up 
whenever it appears in mine, though it is given 
places to itself in shrubbery and wild garden; and 
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a similar fate overtakes most of the large-flowered 
Dalmatian Toadflax whose roots will never be 
content to stay at home. There are nooks and 
corners where it must be welcome, but these 
should not be in the neighbourhood of choice 
flowers. 

There are some soft buff and yellow tints in 
Salpiglossis which makes this plant useful among 
other flowers of its colour range; a group of 
yellow Salpiglossis with some annual Sunflowers 
has been introduced into the border shown in 
Plate XXV, and there are other groups of violet 
and reddish tints nearer at hand. 

There is a sulphur variety of the Sweet Sca- 
bious that comes in well where pale yellow is 
wanted. This is best grown as a_ half-hardy 
annual from seed sown under glass in February, 
the seedlings pricked out when old enough, and 
the plants put into their positions in late May, 
The tall yellow Snapdragons also grown in this 
way as annuals fill many a gap from August 
onward, and I am told that the yellow Paris 
Daisy can be satisfactorily flowered from seed 
sown early in the year, though I have never 
tried it in this way. Its soft primrose flowers 
are useful in the harmony in blues and yellows 
in August and September. 

But when we come to things of deeper hues 
there is no lack. Given a little colony of the 
yellow Asphodel, whose upright thread-like 
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growth allows us to try many an experiment Asphod- 
beneath its modest spread, we can make a second ae 
or even a continuous picture on its ground with 

no difficulty at all, All round about it we can 

plant in early May a mass of the large-flowered 
Coreopsis, that so-called hardy perennial that too tae 
often disappoints us in a second season. Treated “re. 
like those above-named as a half-hardy annual 

it will be a very useful inmate of our garden. 

The important fact to remember about this Core- 

Opsis is that too much must not be expected from 

it, and when this is once firmly implanted in our 
minds, and we have forgotten the assertions of 
those writers of garden dictionaries who recom- 
mend for it nothing but perennial treatment, we 

shall perhaps see re-established in our gardens 

this most useful plant, which is known to every- 

body but is grown successfully by only a few. 

The annual garden Chrysanthemum includes (sso 
in its range both dark and pale yellows, and #7 atm. 
these are effective if kept to single shades and 
not sown in mixture; but the eye may weary 
of the Composites, and flowers of other forms 
should be sought and noted for use, or monotony 
will result. Few things make a prettier effect appsiog, 
than Stocks, and they are plants that lend them- 
selves as well as any others to the system that 
I am advocating. The yellow varieties, to be 
sure, are not distinct enough yet in tone to be 
quite worthy of the description; but their shades 
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are of a soft sulphur, and, provided seed is not 
sown before the beginning of May they will be 
delightful at the time they are wanted, which is 
in late summer and early autumn. Lastly there 
must be mentioned the Zinnia, that gorgeous bar- 
baric thing that is apt to repel us sometimes by 
its boldness and want of refinement, and yet, when 
we have foregone it for a season, reminds us of 
our need of it because it fills a real want in the 
August picture. The double kinds include a 
yellow among their range, and the single Z. 
Flaageana, with small orange flowers, makes a 
brave show for many weeks also, rarely failing 
until frosts lay it low. 

All these things may be relied upon to plant 
out in the herbaceous border in succession to early 
flowers; all are vigorous as. they should be to 
hold their positions in association with the border’s 
rightful inhabitants. All must be raised under 
glass in spring, and are easy of culture at every 
stage, There are no doubt many others which 
might be as useful, but these will suffice for ex- 
amples. Their employment in such positions as I 
have suggested will present no difficulties of any 
kind, though it may entail more work than the 
indolent gardener may choose to incur. 

There is always an end of one of my borders 
devoted to scarlet flowers, because I find this 
colour so difficult to use in harmony with any other. 
Here for perennials there are the Scarlet Lychnis 
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and—when it will endure—L. Haageana. Some 2ychnis 
flaageana. 


of the red Avens are close by, the blood-coloured Geum 
chiloense. 


Oriental Poppy known as Livermore is of course Papaver 
orientale. 

encouraged, and seeds too freely; and there are 

other species which are early in bloom, besides a 

mass of Montbretias, which are late. The Mont- Zona 

bretias of course are August flowers, so the space ae” 

they cover gives little anxiety ; but the others have 

to endure some coaxing and management just 

before they go out of bloom, to persuade them to 

admit as neighbours a few things that will eventually 

succeed them, One of the very best of annuals for 

this scarlet section is Alonsoa Warscewstsiz whose Alonsoa 

seeds are sown under glass in March, and planted wicsii. 

out not later than the first of June. The seedlings 

are closely massed, and presently when the Poppies 

are cut to the ground after blooming the Alonsoas 

branch out and meet each other over the graves of 

the Poppies, and their small but very profuse 

blossoms make a brave show until frost destroys 

them. The only precaution necessary is to remove 

the flower-stems when seeding begins after the first 

bloom, and they will immediately break again and 

carry on the show for many more weeks. This 1s 

a most excellent annual and should be generally 

grown to fill the gaps of late summer. There is a 

pale salmon-pink species called 4. Mutese which A. atutisi. 

is also charming, though less striking than its 

relative. This scheme in scarlet can be largely 


helped out by a generous planting of the Scarlet 
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Gladiolus, which gives height where this is 
desirable. There are also Nasturtiums of dwarf 
habit and salmon-scarlet colour which make a good 
carpet and edging to the other plants, and are very 
effective with them. A group of these may be seen 
in Plate XXVI, used to underplant the annual 
Sunflowers. 

There is a Pimpernel with large flowers whose 
bright terra-cotta red variety can sometimes occupy 
a place, though its blossoms are not in harmony 
with those of true scarlet tint. The hint of terra- 
cotta in its hue would prevent it from being grown 
near the Alonsoa, for instance, but there are places 
where it will be right in the picture, and its flowers 
are so lasting and persistent that, where it can be 
used, it is an excellent thing for a front place. 
Emilia flammea is another easily grown plant with 
flowers just off true scarlet, and consequently not 
to be used with those mentioned above, But there 
are two or three Pentstemons that are admirable 
here, though I have not tried to raise them from 
seed, nor have I seen the seed offered for sale. 
They are grown from cuttings taken in September 
and wintered in a cold frame, and planted out in 
April. These.are Newbury Gem, a slender, small- 
flowered thing that requires massing; and South- 
gate Gem, much like it in hue but with larger 
flowers. They are of excellent deep-red colour, 
and their season is so long that they are of vast 
assistance in carrying on the show of late summer 
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things. And I must not forget here the dwarf 
variety of the scarlet Saluda splendens known as Salvia 
Fireball, which responds to annual treatment, and ial 
makes good bedding plants if seed is sown early in 
February. Its colour is so intense that a bed of it, 

or €ven a mass in the border, shews up at any 
distance, and its season is as long as the most 
exigent could desire. Here we have, I think, 
enough scarlet things for all our needs, for high 
summer’s effects should not be too hot in colour; 
better is it to be content with only a suggestion of 
this scheme, and to rely mainly on cooler tints 
which will give a feeling of repose and refreshment 

to the jaded eye weary with the bright light and 
gorgeous sunshine effects of Julyand August. The 
low-toned lilacs and rose-colours will be more 
satisfying now than these brilliant hues that weary 
even while they arrest the eye. 

True pink flowers we may have in plenty in 
August, to follow those of May and June. Then 
we delighted in such lovely things as Ducentra 
spectabilis, Sweet Williams, Cup-and-Saucer Canter- 
bury Bells, and the exquisite single Ponies dealt 
with under another heading. There were Pinks 
and the cherry-rose perennial Pea, Lathyrus 
votundifolius, and half a dozen other beautiful 
things all of clear colouring with no suggestion in 
it of any aniline or raw tints. To follow these we 
must be careful again to choose flowers of equally 
pure tones, so we turn once more to our boxes of 
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early-sown stuff, and we bring about the end of June 
thriving plants of Clarkia Salmon Queen and plant 
them in small bare spaces between the Sweet 
Williams. Or perhaps the pink Mallow, with its 
taller growth, will be wanted here, or rosy-scarlet 
branching Larkspurs which harmonize with pink 
flowers of good quality, provided they have no 
touch of salmon in them. A dwarf flower that 
comes in well to train over things that have gone to 
rest is the bright salmon-rose annual Phlox, very 
perfect in colour, shown with others of its species in 
Plate XXVIII. Some of the Indian Pink varieties 
are no less desirable, and Dzascza Barbere and the 
pink Nemesias with large blossoms are admirable 
for the late summer show. It would be easy to 
furnish a whole garden with beautiful flowers in 
this range of colour, and for some of the pale 
chamois-salmon things such as Alonsoa Mutese and 
the salmon-pink Snapdragons would be found places 
not far off. Many flowers in these hues are 
also uncommonly delightful in habit and shape, 
which adds to their charms; so that we may gratify 
our feeling for form as well as our sense of colour 
at the same time,—a thing not always possible 
when growth ts stiff and uncomely, as often unfortu- 
nately it must be confessed even in some of the 
things we love because of other merits that they 
possess. 

There are gardens in which white flowers are 
nearly wholly neglected except in small and rather 
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spotty effects here and there in the border. But 
there is a better way than this of using them, for 
few things are more telling in good-sized groups than 
flowers of white tones, and the help they give in 
heightening effects of colour is very useful. There 
are many places, too, where things need grey or 
white effects for leading on to some further scheme. 
for instance, it is natural to group near together 
certain colour schemes which partly repeat each 
others’ tones, such as scarlet and salmon or chamois. 
But to go straight from salmon to scarlet would be 
undesirable, and the gradation is helped if it is 
partly broken up by white, which may first mingle 
subtly with the pale chamois and then move on in 
a self-toned mass, sharply shouldering the scarlet 
group without any break on this side. Or, where 
the tones of blue in another part of the border are 
gradually changing to some kindred tint, groups of 
creamy or almost primrose flowers will give an 
excellent result. But creamy things are always 
well in the picture, while the dead white require 
judicious arranging. It is not every position that will 
suit them, although in some they are indispensable. 

There are many white flowers that can be raised 
under glass and put out in late May to help correct 
some discord that seems to threaten later. Itisa 
good plan when planting to use first all the coloured 
flowers that are needed to help the late schemes, 
and for the most part to keep back the white 
ones to introduce for softening effects when certain 
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errors of planting have been discovered, and need 
arises for flowers of neutral tint to assuage the past 
indiscretion in arrangement. 

Of good white-blossomed things there may be 
suggested certain that have proved their usefulness 
in the garden. First I will name a few perennials, 
and afterwards some of the most trustworthy of the 
annuals that I have proved in my own experience. 

Where there is room for the running roots of 

Ae Achillea Ptarmica The Pearl, it will make a lovely 
mass for a back place wherein its decaying stems 
will not be obtrusive in August. But it is necessary 
to hem it in with some other stout-rooting subject, 
and very effectual for this purpose is the white 

ee Fleabane, which is as obstinate in its growth as the 
Yarrow, and will make an impenetrable barrier that 
the Yarrow should find it difficult to pass. It will 
happen in the end, perhaps, that the Achillea will 
gain the victory, but it will not be an easy one, and 
while the struggle is going on we may enjoy this 
Yarrow without much fear of its robbing choicer 
things. The Fleabane grows about a foot high and 
has white Daisy-like blossoms that are pretty in 
their way; its foliage is neat nearly all the year, so 
that when out of flower it is not a nuisance, After 
a few seasons its interlocking roots will become so 
dense that flowers will be sparse until the plants are 
divided. This period after division will be the 
Yarrow’s chance of escaping from duress. 
The white Evening Primroses I have already 
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alluded to, and others that have been noticed in 
previous chapters need not be further touched upon. 

But there is a group that must not be neglected— 

the Spirzeas, which do well in the border without 

the extra moisture that they enjoy in their natural 
homes. Spzrea Aruncus and S. astilbordes are Spiraa 
well-known things, flowering in June and July, as ae 
does also S. Filipendula, a dwarfer plant with aS. Fili 
rather prostrate growth and excellent foliage. fae 
Although not white, there must be here noted the 
lovely rose S. digitata, which grows to five feet; s._ 
and the carmine .S. obata somewhat dwarfer. These Svopata, 
make an excellent group, and are easy of culture if 
some peat or leafmould is given them at planting. 
They enjoy shade, but in my exposed garden they 
flourish in full sun, and if helped with an occasional 
watering in summer they increase and flower well. 

It is difficult to under-carpet Spirzeas with good 
results, as their strong growth and height would 
prevent almost every other plant from thriving in 

their midst. But if not set too near together some of 

the shade-loving Lilies will do well in their company, 

such as L. sfeczosum which flowers from late August 
onward. Presently the stems of the taller Spirzeas 
begin to flag and dwindle, and some of them may 

be cut away as they get shabby to allow more room 

for the Lilies to breathe. The Dropwort is easier s. 7x. 
to deal with, as its growth 1s dwarf, and among its nr 
tufts may be set in June late-flowering annuals that 

will not suffer from its association. 
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A very beautiful plant is the white Fraxinella, 
though it is capricious sometimes and unwilling to 
establish itself. It likes a border of warm soil, 
preferably rather chalky, and a little shade 1s 
desirable though not essential. I have not tried it 
In positions that have clay soil close below the good 
loam, though here the rosy form thrives well; but 
it is happy in a made border with three feet of sandy 
loam over a good brick-bat drainage, and it never 
fails to do its best as regards flowering, though it is 
dwarfer than in the gardens of St. John’s College 
at Oxford, where it makes a picture well worth the 
journey to see. Its shape is so neat and restrained 
that it will not injure annuals set out to follow it ijn 
bloom, and a very good thing here would be the 
white annual Godetia, whose growth, beginning in 
slender fashion, would accommodate itself to that of 
the Fraxinellas. 

Though one is apt to turn restive when forced 
into the too lavish employment of Composites in 
the garden picture, there are so many that are 
essential that one seems, in the description, to dwell 
too much upon this kind of subject. And some of 
the most necessary are certain varieties of Chrysan- 
themune maximum, which, right or wrongly, we call 
the Shasta Daisy. I have spent some time and 
pains in trying to discover those kinds that are the 
latest in flower, and was for some summers led 
astray by the growers descriptions of C. m. 
Princess Henry, which has done so well at Kew. 
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But I cannot make it begin its bloom after July, so Chrysan- 
it has gone to the wild garden, where it is not amiss, maximum. 
and its places are taken by C. m Rev. Arthur 
Carter and C, m. Robinsonit. This last makes a 
pretty picture in mid-August, behind a colony of 
Delphinium Blue Butterfly treated as a hardy 
annual. The flowers of this Daisy are a distinct 
departure from the normal, being charmingly 
twisted and fringed, and its season is a long one. 

Coming to some of the most useful annuals of a 
white tones, very good and desirable is the white pide 
form of Sweet Scabious, which, though classed as a 
biennial, answers to annual treatment in the way I 
have described above. It can be put out fairly 
early in May, being sufficiently hardy to risk the 
sudden frosts of the third week in that month, and 
it is a great advantage when some of the bedding 
things can be planted thus early to relieve the con- 
gestion at the end of the month. The white 
Mallow may now also be brought from a seed-bed, Zavatera 
where it was sown in March, to take the place of ee 
some late spring flowers whose season is over. 
White single China Asters, such as those used to 
border the Starworts shown in Plate XXVIII, white 
Verbenas, Phloxes, and Zinnias, are all excellent for 
filling gaps, and there are other things which the 
gardener will be able to call to remembrance that 
will serve his purpose. 

In the borders that I have had in my mind 
while making these suggestions, there.is a succession 
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of flowers aimed at from May to September, and 
consequently the gaps and bare spaces of actual 
ground are not large, though many of these are 
flowerless at certain times if care is not taken to 
keep them going. Therefore, each individual space 
that has to be filled in May or June for later 
blooming is limited in extent, and is closely hemmed 
in, perhaps, with growing things that have still to 
come to their beauty. For this reason it is difficult 
in these borders to sow seeds zz sztu, and the 
necessity arises of bringing on the plants in seed- 
boxes and encouraging them. to become sturdy 
before they are consigned to the borders where a 
certain amount of struggle for existence is bound 
to ensue. But doubtless there are many borders 
where the empty spaces in April would allow of 
sowings of good annuals in their flowering positions, 
a scheme that would save much labour and would 
ensure strong groups, grown in masses wide enough 
to make an excellent show. For this purpose there 
are many that are very beautiful. Some of them, 
no doubt, would do equally well if raised as half- 
hardy things like the others I have mentioned, but 
most of those that I am now going to name I 
have tried only in beds given up to annuals alone, 
and have grown them from seed sown where the 
plants were to bloom. 

Royalties among summer annual flowers are the 


Centaurea Newer forms of our old favourites the Sweet Sultans, 


moschata. 


C.odorata. Which range in colour through mauve, white, and 
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yellow. Messrs. Jarmans are the originators of a 
strain of very large-flowered named kinds, which 
are as easy to grow as the old, and are far more 
effective. I have heard many complaints of the 
difficulty in raising these old garden favourites, and 
there is do doubt that they like chalky soil, and are 
more certain to appear if they find themselves in 
such a compost. But they do well on ordinary 
loam if the seed is sown towards the end of April, 
and possibly the comparative lateness of their 
sowing enables them to come to perfection. There 
is nothing more beautiful and nothing with sweeter 
scent than these lovely things, which at the Holland 
House Show of 1906 attracted more attention than 
any other flowers that were sent up for exhibition. 

A very beautiful annual flower that should be Lupinus 
sown in its blooming position is the pale yellowish- za-. 
pink Lupin. It is a tall thing, reaching a height of 
quite three and a half feet, and it continues in bloom 
the whole summer if its seeds-pods are removed as 
soon as they form. It grows like a weed, and 
gives immense pleasure by means of the tender tint 
of its flowers as well as through its long stay. The 
tall blue Lupin is another good thing, equally lasting, Z. 
and, though it is subject to some variation, the best a 
pale-blue tints displayed by it are very lovely 
indeed. It is a good plan to leave the young plants 
no more than some nine inches apart until the 
colours declare themselves, and then to pull up 
those that have dull mauve flowers, leaving the 
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bluer ones to spread out and cover the spaces left 
through the exclusion of the others. But in a good 
strain of seed there will be few dull tints, and it 
is always worth while to pay more for a packet of 
seed from a first-class house when the flower we 
desire to raise possesses within its range any 
inferior gradations of hue. We may resort to the 
penny-packet firms without fear of danger for such 
things as cannot fail to be of good colour, but when 
there is any chance of a mixture no pains or expense 
must be spared to get the thing we want instead of 
the thing we should rather be without. 

The mauve annual Woodruff is a charming 
flower growing over a foot high, with crowded 
fluffy-looking heads that last until autumn if seed- 
pods are cut off. Campanula macrostyla must 
never be omitted, its large bells, varying in tint 
from mauve to lilac, being distinct and ornamental. 
The gentian-blue form of the large-flowered Pim- 
pernel is a thing that goes on until frosts lay it 
low, and being dwarf and of excellent habit it 
makes a beautiful carpet beneath taller plants, 
provided only that it gets sun enough. The well- 
known Gypsophila elegans is an excellent bouquet- 
flower, and Campanula attica is a dwarf plant 
that makes a good edging for a slightly raised 
border. The white Swan River Daisy and the 
Sage known as Bluebeard make a good group, 
the last a thing very useful for extending the season 
hard into winter. Its flowers are inconspicuous, 
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but the terminal bracts are of a good deep violet- 
purple that is effective enough to supply the place 
of blossom, 

But time and space would fail to note the many 
kinds of hardy annuals that are so often neglected 
in borders. Their profuseness of bloom, their 
length of season, their general good conduct under 
cultivation make the use of these subjects desirable 
indeed as well as valuable to the jaded gardener 
who seeks fresh effects in his borders, provided 
space allows of their use. Through their means 
the famine of August may be in great part 
prevented. 

A fruitful cause of dissatisfaction in the August 
garden is the neglect of the main border-ends. 
When a border, for instance, does not lose itself 
against a wall or other protecting object, but stands 
out in the open to meet the eye of the passer-by, 
it becomes an exceedingly prominent portion of 
the scheme of design, and it is necessary so to 
treat it that at no season is it bare of flowers or 
given up to the dishevelment that is often visible 
elsewhere. 

The border that runs up into a wall or hedge 
does not need this care; tall plants may shoulder 
the wall itself with good effect, and will not seem 
amiss. But to have tall plants coming down to 
the margin of a border-end which stands out on 
lawn or grass-plot is a very awkward way of 


finish to the bed. Some gradation of heights 
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is here necessary, as well as a succession of 
colour, so that a flowerless patch may not meet 
the eye of a visitor, and a hard row of tall stems 
may not accentuate the terminal lines. Moreover, 
here there must be some decided mixture of sub- 
jects rather than the masses which are desirable 
further within the precincts of the border, and care 
must be taken that the plants used are those which 
will admit of a variety of companions of different 
species. For if we were so far to regard one of 
the claims I am making on this score as to grow 
Alstromeria aurantiaca in a strong colony not far 
from the end, and to finish with Audbeckia speciosa, 
which is a good dwarf plant, what result should 
we have? No doubt in July the Herb Lily would 
be handsome, and the Rudbeckia might so far over- 
lap it in flowering season as to ensure a prosperous 
show of these two combined plants; but nothing 
that I am acquainted with will thrive when planted 
amongst the Alstromerias, and the knotted roots 
of the Rudbeckias would be almost as forbidding 
if the plants were in a healthy state and the mass 
was a good-sized one. There would certainly be 
a gradation of height, but the beauty would be 
only of one season. 

If, on the other hand, our late summer effect 
were made up of a group of the good fern-leafed 
Yarrow and the dwarf Riverside Evening Prim- 
rose, which occupy much the same range of colour- 
ing, what a fine show might we have in June before 
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these later things began to bloom! The habit of 
growth of the Yarrow admits the introduction of 
neighbours between its clumps, and here the 
Madonna Lily might be fitly introduced for July ; Zi#um 


candidum, 


or for June the soft yellow Litium Szovitztanum, L. | 
and with it, for the actual border-end, various ey. 
tufted Pansies of pale and deeper yellow shades, Hee 
while for a May blooming there might be a lavish 
display of the exquisite Zudipa retroflexa and T. Tutipa 
vitellina over the whole of the spaces allotted to 7 Sie 
these plants. 

Let us suppose that we have a good clump of 
mauve perennial Larkspurs coming up to within 
a yard of the border-end, and that we have to 
finish off this last yard with a succession of things 
that will furnish the end-margin over two or three 
seasons. First we might plant, not too closely, a 
few groups of the dwarf Starwort Aster Amellus Aster 
Riverslea, These would be destined to close” 
round the Larkspurs in early autumn to hide their 
ragged appearance at that time, and among them 
we must have some June or May flower, so that in 
May or June, in July, and in September there will 
be some beauty of colour at the border-end. For 
May, Veronica gentianordes would be a suitable Veronica 
plant as regards growth, and although its colour Seizes, 
would not be quite within the same range as that 
of the Delphiniums and the Asters there would 
be no discord, because they could not overlap in ;,,.,., 
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dubta could follow the other Veronica, for this is 
a plant that will not mind a little overshading by 
its neighbours. So that by thus carefully planting 
out our border-end with these things not only 
would a succession of flowers be ensured to meet 
the eye at its first sight of the border, but a 
gradation of height would here be provided. The 
flowers might not be thickly planted enough to 
make a great mass of colour, but at least there 
would never be a dearth on that patch from May 
to October. 

A most excellent plant for the border-end is 
London Pride. Instead of growing it in tight, thick 
groups it should be slightly thinned out every 
spring, leaving bare spaces of from six to twelve 
inches between the clumps, which may themselves 
be of irregular forms. Two or three sections of an 
arc, one within another, but not too regular, here and 
there placed, have a good effect with other forms of 
the mass. In the bare spaces in late May can be 
planted out from boxes young seedlings of the good 
pink Verbena Miss Willmott, and if more annuals 
are wanted beyond, where, perhaps, the rosy 
Pyrethrums bloomed in June, branching pink Lark- 
spurs would fill their places. The rosy Daisies 
would be cut down as soon as their flowering is 
over, for no harm will come to them from a 
complete temporary eclipse; and the Larkspurs 
will make their growth without much hindrance. 


Thus, in May, the London Pride would supply 
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a beautiful picture, to be followed in June by the 
Chrysanthemums; while from July to September 
the Verbenas and Larkspurs would take up the tale 
and make a fine display. 

If the border-end, again, is to embrace a scheme 
in blues of true gentian tints let us have in May a 
few well-grown clumps of Sutton’s Forget-me-not, AMvosotis. 
The Gem, an erect plant covered with flowers of 
beautiful colour, which can presently be dug up, 
and its place taken by a colony of the large-flowered 
blue Pimpernel planted out from boxes; these, of 4xagallis 

. linifolia. 

course, are for the extreme end. Further on there 
would bloom in June and July the rather dwarf 
Delphinium Belladonna or D. grandiflorum, and Deipii- 
beyond these, again, a prosperous plant or two of ae. 


: . . D. grandi- 
Salvia patens, struck from cuttings, and wintered jorun. 


in a frame. The Salvia and the Pimpernel would yan. 
bloom together, and would practically repeat each 
other’s colouring, while the other things have done 
much towards ensuring the gaiety of the bed at an 
earlier season. 

There are many such combinations, and number- 
less others better than these, that the ingenious 
gardener may adopt to help the hardness of the 
border-end. There is no limit to their invention, 
and the matter will not be a difficult one if care is 
taken to bear in mind the two essentials, namely, a 
gradation of height and a succession of bloom. I 
do not think I need repeat here the advice that is 
given by nearly every writer on gardens as to the 
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management of heights in the border generally ; not 
keeping all the tallest flowers for the back of the 
bed, but sometimes running them to the front, and 
underplanting tall things further in with carpet 
plants from which their stems may rise. All this 
is threadbare, and I only mention it because, good 
as the advice is in the main, it need not be regarded 
when a border-end is in question. Here the 
gradation of heights should be more conventional 
and gentle, for nothing would look much worse 
than a precipice of some tall thing hard at the end 
of the bed, where bed and turf met. 

And now a few words about the use of such 
grey-leafed plants as the Lavender, illustrated in 
Plate XXV, as a background for the flowers of 
summer. The question of background is a large 
and important one, and belongs rather to the 
subject of general design than to the use of flowers 
in the garden of pleasure, to which I have limited 
myself in this book. But certain plants that are 
best seen in the actual border among the flowers 
may here be dealt with, and the very best of these 
are the grey-leafed things whose delicate beauty and 
severe restraint show up the glories of the flowering 
plants that are grouped with them. Among these, 


Laas one of the best is the common Lavender, and no 
Santoline jess desirable ts the Lavender Cotton. There is 
parissus. hardly a flower that will not shine out in greater 


beauty if planted near some such shrubby thing as 
one of these. But I think that those we hastily 
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call magenta in colouring benefit most by the 
association. Take, for instance, a group of the 
ordinary small-flowered bedding Petunia which is 
called pink by growers, but is really a rather dull 
shade of rose. Plant this among other things in 
the border, and the flower will probably escape 
remark, or it will only be noticed to be compared 
unfavourably with some neighbour of clearer tint. 
But place a few of these Petunias among and 
around a clump or more of Lavender Cotton, and 
what is the result? The exquisite harmony of 
these two things will make the gazer forget the 
local colour of the individual flower in the pleasure 
of the picture ; for where there is perfect harmony 
the picture must be admirable and just. ‘There 
must not be too much of the Petunia, or it will 
spread away from the background of grey, and 
become less a part of the picture and more an 
individual. It must be just right and sufficient so 
that the magenta may assert its claim to use in the 
border of the garden of pleasure. There are many 
good gardeners who find the management of rosy 
and magenta flowers so difficult in the garden 
scheme that they keep a section of the border for 
things of these tints alone. But when magenta can 
be used in association with these grey-foliaged 
things it need not be hidden away in a back place, 
but may be given a good position where its low- 
toned colouring, if rightly accompanied, will be a 
beauty to the border. It can lead up gradually to 
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brighter and clearer tints by the aid of suitable 
companions and neighbours, so that no jarring or 
jostling of shades can result. 

Dianthus. Another excellent grey-leafed plant specially 
suitable for the border-end or margin is the 
common Pink, or its better relative, Mrs. Sinkins. 
This last never seems amiss, whether in or out of 
flower, and perhaps its prettiest use is in wide drifts 
on the edge ofa large garden of Starworts, whose 
low-toned flowers in autumn droop over the grey 
carpet and bring the ground surface thus into the 
picture. Anything that, like these plants of peren- 
nially beautiful foliage, has a stay so long as theirs, 
must largely prevent the horrible rout of August: 
for in themselves they are pleasing to the eye, 
and in conjunction with flowers they give their 
neighbours some of their own charm in addition 
to what rightly belongs to them. And if a tall 
shrub of grey is needed here and there in addi- 

Phlomis tion to the dwarfer ones, the fine Jerusalem Sage 

SviUliCOSAs : ; : 
will occupy a back place, and in early summer its 
yellow flowers will contribute another element to 
the picture. 

There is a vegetable plant which might often be 

eye _ Seen in flower gardens, provided room allowed for 
its widespread growth. The common Globe Arti- 

choke is one of our most ornamental grey-foliaged 
subjects; its splendid leaves being an ornament to 

any parterre, and the handsome flowers of rosy- 

violet almost as striking as the leaves, Plate 


PLATE XXIX. 
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X XIX shows it well used with the tall Evening @nothera 


Primrose, whose delicate colouring makes a lovely ne 
harmony with it. And Rosemary is another nai 
kitchen garden thing that is good in the garden of 
pleasure as well as in its natural province; and 

a rather ornamental-leafed plant is Wormwood, the pia 
absinthe of our neighbour Gauls. In fact, who- dium. 
so cares to try his hand at establishing varied 
groups of these grey-leafed plants in the borders 

will find a wide field to choose from. There is no 

lack; large and small, grey and glaucous, flower- 

ing and practically flowerless, it needs only some 
acquaintance and a choice of the most suitable. 

When I was speaking not long since to a friend 
with whom I deplored the difficulty of making a 
good show of blossom over any period longer than 
a short two or three months, I was met with this 
reply: “You talk of the rout of August, and 
undoubtedly there always is such a rout; but to my 
mind the rout of the latter part of May is a far 
more serious thing,” 

Now, I do not think I can agree with this view, 
because my main contention is that in May we 
should be merely opening the campaign, and there 
can be no rout until the various parties have met 
and struggled for existence. If we keep our garden 
borders gay that adjoin the lawn—where naturally 
gather all of us in hot weather—they should be 
gayest in high summer when most we need them, 

To ensure this they must not be filled with the 
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flowers of April, which may have places to 
themselves, either in the rock garden where they 
find conditions that suit the plants of this season, or 
in beds and borders round the house, where again 
they will gain protection from the walls. In high 
summer we find sitting places as far as may be from 
heat-radiating walls; we seek the green lawn—the 
heart of the garden, as it has been very properly 
called; and our summer flowers should be near the 
lawn and visible from it. If we do not have our 
best show of beauty at the time that it is most 
wanted we are not getting the utmost enjoyment 
from our garden pictures; and it is most wanted 
from May to September, when warm weather 
permits us to live largely out-of-doors. So that, to 
resort to the figure used at the beginning of this 
chapter, the procession must be only beginning in 
May, and it must lead up to the central point of 
August, after which declination will naturally follow 
as colder nights and shorter days threaten us with 
coming winter. 

There is no doubt about the difficulty that besets 
us in maintaining this ideal before us; but although 
I believe this difficulty to be practically insurmount- 
able if we try to keep our borders gay with peren- 
nial flowers from May to September inclusive, there 
is no need to limit ourselves to one class of plant ; 
and in the free and judicious use of annuals, com- 
bined with these others, lies our best chance of 
making a brave appearance for five consecutive 
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months of the year. If our beds can be con- 
tinuously bright for so longa period without any 
actual famine time I think we shall be getting all 


that we may modestly demand from our summer 
garden of pleasure. 
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HERE is a flower that we country dwellers 
know as “ Farewell Summer ”—the late 
Phlox, whose blooming begins in August and will 
often continue until October frosts come. Though 
we value the spring Phloxes mainly for their tender 
and delicate beauty it is not thus that we regard the 
flaunting species of this later season. These are of 
two groups: the early flowering June and July 
kinds, varieties of Phlox suffruticosa ; and the later 
autumn kinds, derived mainly from P. decussata. 
The former are comparatively little used, because 
they are not needed in the summer picture. When 
they are in bloom there are a hundred other subjects 
equally beautiful with them also in flower; and 
unless a garden or border ts to be given up entirely 
to Phloxes it is best to grow only those that fill 
a real need. In May and in August Phloxes are 
absolute necessities, so we grow as a matter of 
course those which will lend themselves to the 
colour schemes of spring and of late summer, and 
if space is limited we ignore those that do not 


actually supply a want. Still, there are many lovely 
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hybrids of Phlox suffruticosa for those who can find PiLx 


room for them. They do best on a strong loam, ne? 
with plentiful moisture during their season of growth ; 

but they do not endure excessive heat well, and to 

have them in the best condition in the south of 
England it is necessary to grow them in partial 
shade. 

The varieties of Phlox decussata, on the other ete 
hand, are indispensable in the border, because they 
blossom when the wealth of flowers has sadly 
diminished. Plate XXX shows an effective use of 
some of these. They will grow well in any soil 
that is enriched with manure, provided they are 
kept watered during the growing season. Like 
their relatives, the FP. suffruticosa varieties, they 
enjoy some shade, though it is not always necessary ; 
and if their first flower-spikes are cut off as soon as 
they have grown shabby, a second bloom will follow, 
perhaps finer than the first. A very useful character- 
istic of these Phloxes is their habit of practically 
continuous production of root-fibres, which enables 
them to bear transplanting even in the height of 
summer. By July there will be gaps in the border; 
certain June-flowering subjects will have grown 
shabby, and in the case of the Oriental Poppies will 
probably have been cut down to the ground-level. 
Here, then, there are gaps that these Phloxes may 
well be called upon to fill; and they can be brought 
from the nursery bed and planted in any empty space 
without receiving a check, if only they are shaded 
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for a day or two and plentifully watered, This isan 
immense boon to the gardener who is living in dread 
of the approaching famine time. 

Most of the great nurserymen seem to have their 
own varieties of these splendid Phloxes, but there 
are certain kinds that are common to many, while 
we may be struck at Kew with some magnificent 
hybrid and yet never see its name in a grower’s 
catalogue. Of the white kinds among the finest 
may be named Fiancée, Eden, Tapis Blanc, and 
Mrs. Jenkins, marvellous flowers at their best, 
generally with huge pyramids of bloom. Of salmons 
and scarlets very excellent are Adonis, B. S. 
Williams, and Cocquelicot, this last a grand flower 
of a fiery orange-scarlet. Etna also is excellent in 
this group, and Pantheon, a cherry-salmon with 
white eye, is very striking. Not less beautiful are 
the rose-pink tints of Dupleix, Evénément, and 
Fred Morton, while Kaiser Wilhelm, scarlet-rose, 
is one of the most telling of all. Besides these 
there are the full rose colours, less attractive ; and 
the mauves and lilacs, which make a very good 
scheme of their own, but should not be grown with 
the warmer tints. One of the best is Eugéne 
Danzanvilliers, palest lilac with a white eye, 
hardly more than a foot high, and a fairly con- 
tinuous bloomer. Lord Rayleigh is a good violet, 
and there are many more, though these cool tones 
are less in demand than the brighter tints. They 
demand special grouping, which can only be arrived 
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at with an intimate knowledge of their individual 
gradations of colour. 

The next four pictures are all of true autumnals, 
for these Coneflowers, Sunflowers, Starworts, Chrys- 
anthemums, and Japanese Anemones are some of 
the last blossoms that will stand by us as autumn 
advances and slowly changes to winter. Their 
stout and wiry stems are made to meet October 
gales, and the early frosts of November may damage 
them but little, so that for many weeks they will 
furnish us with flowers for the house as well as 
adornment for some of our larger or remoter borders. 
Happy is the gardener who can provide beds or 
borders for them apart from those that are devoted 
to plants of a less rampant growth, so that their 
double purpose may be fulfilled without detriment 
to things of more modest habit. 

The Sunflowers and the Coneflowers are too 
well known to require much description here, but 
they have varieties that are improvements upon the 
types, though perhaps less often planted. Of the 
Coneflowers, Rudbeckia laciniata with handsome rudbeckia 
divided leaves, is the tallest, and it has two” 
significant varieties worthy of notice, of which the 
best known is Golden Glow, a double flower of 
bright yellow colour. But far better is the single 
Autumn Glory, canary-yellow in tint, a very large 
and good flower known often as Rudbeckia levigata. 
These are the best two of the taller kinds, but there 
is a well-known dwarf plant in 2. sfeczosa, useful 2. speciosa. 
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Ruibekia for a front place, as it barely touches a height of 

meer one foot. In the south of England this must 
have some shade, for it is a subject impatient of 
drought, and in a hot summer it withers prematurely 
unless kept well mulched and watered. 

And besides these yellow flowers there is the 
old purplish-crimson Rudbeckia, known nowadays 

fom as Echinacea purpurea, very like the others in form, 
but with maroon flowers of varying tints. There 
are new German colour varieties worthy of notice, 
though some sort of selection is necessary to secure 
good shades. 

Next in permanent value after the Coneflowers 
come the perennial Sunflowers, and here again 
restraint is needed in planting, so that only the 
best shall be admitted. In places where encroach- 
ing roots would be a nuisance the best species to 

Lelianthus grow is Helianthus mollis, for though its flower is 
small it does not run about underground ; and the 
silvery foliage is by far the handsomest in the 
genus. The branching stems require a good space 
for expansion, but as the plant.is decorative at most 
stages this is no detriment to its use in a wide 
border. 

Those who desire to fill gaps in a shrubbery will 
rightly turn their attention to the more flamboyant 

H. multi» kinds ; and of these the varieties of AZ. multzflorus 

meres and Hi. vigidus are perhaps the most satisfactory 
from all points of view. It is one of these last that 


a is shown, in harmonious grouping with Starworts, in 
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Plate XXXI. A. multiflorus rarely exceeds a 
height of five feet, though its best form, A. m. 
maximus, is taller. The flowers of this variety are of 
a good bright yellow, very large ; and Queen Victoria 
is another significant departure from the normal. 

ff. vigidus is the plant known in gardens as Aelianthus 
Harpalium ; it is a tall, deep yellow flower with?” 
a dark eye, not very satisfactory in the south of 
England after a droughty summer. H. J. Moon 
is a variety with large semi-double flowers, fine for 
a back place; and Miss Mellish is also good and 
free, but taller still, often reaching eight feet. All 
these Sunflowers have their effective use in suitable 
places. 

A smaller plant of the Composite family is 
Flelenium autumnale pumilum, which is excellent Heknium 
for the border, blooming from July to September, pon 
and attaining hardly two feet in height. It is a 
flower of attractive shape and colour, and with 
plentiful summer moisture is exceedingly satis- 
factory. Closely allied to it, but more vigorous 
and much taller, is 7. a. stvzatum, with deep yellow /7. a. 
flowers striped with chestnut-red, distinct and hand-77 7” 
some. These are excellent for cutting, and should 
not be neglected when a collection of autumn 
perennial Sunflowers is bemg formed. But it is 
very necessary to plant none but the best of these 
various species, for it would be intolerable to have 
the garden littered with the less worthy members 
of the family. 
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Our next picture, Plate XXXII, shows, besides 
some members of the Sunflower group, two very 
important genera for the autumn garden—the 
Starworts, or Michaelmas Daisies, and the Japanese 
Anemones. 

Anemone japonica is happy in any good loamy 
soil, either in sun or in half-shaded places, but there 
is one attention that it 1s apt to resent—forking 
about its roots. We all know the opinion of the 
late Mr. Frank Miles on the subject of digging in 
flower borders, and it is safe to say that his dictum 
that a well-made border should never be dug at all 
has been confirmed over and over again by nearly 
every thoughtful gardener since his time. Nor 
must the hoe be permitted within the precincts 
of the herbaceous border, for it is fatal not only 
to the growing roots of established plants, but also 
to the young life that is starting away beneath 
and between them—the seedlings that Nature 
has distributed for the renewal of beauty when 
established plants shall have served their purpose 
and “gone home,” as gardeners put it. Of course 
hand-weeding is an unspeakable trouble; it is one 
of the great trials of the gardener who works 
among hardy flowers, not because the labour is 
actually uncongenial, perhaps, but because it is so 
constantly recurring that the time devoted to it 
seems excessive. But it is only in the hand- 
weeded border that Nature makes her own little 
gardens to add beauty of her planning to the more 
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‘prentice work of the human. In Nature’s gardens 
the plants do not stand in stiff rows, nor are they 
set out on the horrible “dot” system. She makes 
a little group of one especial kind, and then she 
calls upon the winds of heaven to scatter seeds 
round about, many near the parent stock, fewer 
at a little distance away—so that the gardens in 
which she is permitted to lend a hand are devoid 
of the deplorable stiffness that is seen in some. 
For the gardener, in weeding by hand, has time 
to observe the schemes of Mother Nature, and 
to fall in with them. He sees the seedlings 
appearing above ground, and knows them for 
something better than weeds; so they are left 
until perhaps a season has passed, and they have 
shown their character and have been recognized 
as the children of the old stock near which they 
sprang. And like human children they will per- 
petuate their kind, and will flourish anon when the 
places of their parents know them no more. 

All the Japan Anemones are beautiful, but all ae 
are not equally easy to grow. The lovely pure 
white Lady Ardilaun, for instance, is often 
irreconcileable, though in a strong soil it will 
sometimes go apace and bloom freely. Lord 
Ardilaun is a better doer and an admirable 
flower, semi-double and snow-white; while the 
old Honorine Jobert is hardly surpassed even 
by these good new kinds. Whirlwind is said 
to thrive better in a lighter soil—though not 
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a poor one—than the others. A kind known as 
Anemone japonica elegantisstma must not be over- 
looked ; it has a blush-white flower of pretty shape 
and tint. 

There are pink varieties, too, which are delight- 
ful in their way, and harmonious when used with 
the Starworts shown in Plate XXXII, though less 
generally attractive than the white. Of these 
Queen Charlotte is as good as any, with crimped 
pale pink petals of great substance; while Mont 
Rose and Prince Heinrich are deeper in tint. 
There can be little doubt that in gardens where 
space is limited it would be better to grow these 
Anemones more liberally for autumn blooming, and 
to rely less upon the perennial Sunflowers than is 
usually done. The foliage of the Anemones is 
decorative throughout the long summer months 
before bloom begins, so that at no season can they 
be unwelcome in the border; and, though they do 
not like drought, a hot summer will not give them 
the appearance of weariness that is sometimes 
observable in the genus Helianthus over a whole 
season. The patch, too, that is devoted to varieties 
of Anemone zaponica need not be bare of blossom 
either in spring or summer. ‘The plants are better 
for being set not too closely together, and between 
their clumps may be grouped lovely effects in May 
with Darwin and Cottage Tulips, while in June and 
early July the Spanish Iris will bloom from a carpet 
of the foliage, still dwarf at this season, of A xemone 
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japonica. The flowers of the Iris are over and the Anenone 
stems browning rapidly before July has come to an" 
end, but their withering will be less offensive when 

the handsome leaves of the Anemones crowd about 

them and eventually hide them just at the time 

when the bulbs will be safe from harm by the eclipse. 

Not every plant allows this Iris to thrive in its 
company. A year or two’s association with Diaxthus 

Mrs. Sinkins, for instance, will be fatal to its growth 

and bloom; and, indeed, all plants of very thick 

and profuse early growth are detrimental to it. But 

the Japan Anemone fulfils all necessary conditions 

both for its well-being and for the enhancement of 

its beauty when in flower, while it mercifully covers 

the dwindling stems just when they begin to be an 
eyesore, 

Plates XXXI to XXXIII all contain represen- 
tations of different species and varieties of perennial 
Asters or Starworts—flowers that were rescued sir. 
from undeserved oblivion many years since, and 
have become again one of the most important orna- 
ments of the autumn garden. Every one grows at 
least a few kinds of Michaelmas Daisies, while many 
of us devote a whole plot of garden ground to their 
hardy and graceful forms. The only difficulty is to 
choose a few of the best and most representative of 
the hundreds of kinds that are offered. To this end 
a visit or two to Kew in autumn would give the 
best opportunity of choosing type species that are 
attractive; but if varieties from the types are 
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required it is necessary to see the collection of one 
of the great growers, such as Messrs. Barr & Sons, 
who can offer a large choice. I will suggest here 
a few that at various times [| have thought more 
desirable than others, though I cannot claim that 
my list is representative. I have usually noted for 
growing those kinds with clear bluish-mauve flowers, 
rejecting in the main those of lilac or so-called rosy 
tints. These have beauty in their limited range; 
but where a collection also is limited one is apt to 
choose only those that make the strongest appeal to 
the individual taste. 

To take them roughly in some order of blooming 
we begin with Aster acris, a species with starry 
narrow-petalled flowers of specially good mauve 
colour. This is a distinct plant, and one of the 
very best, beginning to bloom in August; as does 
also A. ptarmicoides major, whose milky-white 
blossoms are a good companion for 4. acrzs. An- 
other delightful kind is 4. Herveyz, with large pale 
mauve flowers both good and free; but I have not 
found it so easy as the commoner sorts to establish, 
and I have some suspicion as to its hardiness. 
These may perhaps serve for early blooming if the 
collection is limited, for in August and the first days 
of September there are many other flowers to keep 
the borders gay. But the yellow Aster Linosyris, 
the Goldilocks of our old gardens, must not be 
forgotten, if only because its blossoms are such a 
significant departure from the normal, 
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There are many indispensable sorts whose 
flowers open in September, among the best being 
the comparatively dwarf varieties of A. Amellus, Aster 
Of these 4. A. bessarabicus has deep violet blossoms, 
and A. A. Riverslea is also attractive and free. 

A, Thomsont is sometimes classed under this species, 4, 
and is a flower of good mauve tint not to be over- 
looked. These dwarf varieties are especially useful 

in borders for grouping in front of large clumps of 
Delphiniums or other tall-growing early plants. peipic- 
They will not resent some crowding in June and fae 
July, when the Delphiniums are the most attractive 
things in the garden ; and later they will cover the 
untidiness of the Larkspurs in a way that few other 
things can do so well. I have heard gardeners 
claim—and particularly I have read in books—that 

the Delphinium may be made to continue decorative 

all through the summer, and that by cutting off the 
central spikes immediately after flowering other side- 
growths will develop themselves, and will carry on 

the blooming season until autumn. But in practice 

I have never been so fortunate as these other 
gardeners. When their flowering is over my 
Delphiniums begin immediately to display yellowing 
stems and withering leaves, until in August they are 

a real eyesore. Then it is that the kindly stems of 

the Michaelmas Daisies begin to take their place if 

the Larkspurs are cut away. These Asters are 
naturally rather prostrate, and they will spread 
about and make a beautiful show among and across 
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the dwindling growths of the Delphiniums. The 
dwarf kinds are better for the purpose than the 
taller, as their procumbent stems are less untidy 
than are those of greater habit; and a little tying 
down in places will encourage them to lean where 
they are most wanted. 

some of the Aster cordifolius group are very 
desirable, 4.c¢. elegans being an attractive plant with 
graceful sprays of small grey-mauve flowers grow- 
ing in profusion. A. Zevzs includes good varieties 
in its range, and the 4. xov-delgiz section is almost 
innumerable. Robert Parker is a good though tall 
kind with pale mauve flowers of excellent tint. 
There are two varieties of A. puniceus that must 
also have a back place on account of their height— 
A. p. lucidulus, a good mauve; and A. fp. pulcherri- 
mus, which has pyramidal heads of large blush- 
white flowers with incurved petals, very graceful 
and uncommon. 4. Shortz of medium height has 
exceedingly pretty tiny blossoms on long sprays, 
good in colour and very free; and the varieties of 
A, versicolor, all of which are white changing to 
rosy-lilac, are charming both in the border and for 
cutting. Ryecroft Purple is a fine dark flower. 

I do not think the latest flowering species are so 
desirable in the main as earlier ones, but 4. 
ertcotdes and its varieties deserve a place. These 
have tiny white or blush flowers, and feathery 
heath-like foliage valuable for the decoration of the 
house. They are of medium height and good habit. 
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With the Starworts may be grown a very useful 
and well-known plant, the Great White Ox-eye, Cage 
whose waving branches on tall stems meet the sigino. 
storms of late autumn with so much beauty. Its — 
likeness to the Starworts makes it a suitable 
companion for them, and, for more reasons than 
one, the Aster garden is a better place for it than 
the border. It enjoys breaking up and replant- 
ing every few years, but apart from this needs little 
attention. 

There is always room in borders fora certain sr, 
number of the perennial Asters, but there is no 
doubt that if many varieties are grown, an Aster 
garden wherein the plants can be enjoyed by 
themselves is the ideal place for them. Here they 
may be set out, not too closely, and after their first 
season's bloom they can be severally rearranged to 
bring the flowers of different varieties into 
harmonious relation with each other, and to place 
them suitably with regard to their varying heights, 

It will not do to plant them on the familiar “dot” 
system—here a white flower, there a mauve, and 
next a rosy one. The mauves, the deep violets, 
the whites, and the roses must be carefully graded 
to secure a broad and telling harmony, and pains 
should be taken to get the plants into their 
permanent places before they are established in 
ineffective positions. The eye accustoms itself in 
time to an undesirable combination perhaps more 
easily with Starworts than with any other genus, for 
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to say truth their tints are so nearly on the same 
range that in point of colour no two kinds can actually 
look wrong together. But it is when we come to 
massing them that care must be had to their 
grouping, to ensure breadth and a sweep of harmony, 
and to avoid spottiness. So after their first season 
we must rearrange, and in their second we must 
correct until finally the picture is made. The wide 
margin of a shrubbery—if the margin is wide 
enough—will be a good place for them, for the 
shrubs will make an excellent background of green, 
their flowers being mainly over before late summer, 
when the Asters bloom. And if room allows for the 
coolest violet and mauve-coloured Starworts to 
have for themselves a plot where the eye in visiting 
them does not focus on the rosy kinds, then here is 
opportunity for a further picture, daring perhaps, 
but fine in its way. A good specimen of some 
shrub that colours a brilliant red in autumn, such as 
Parvotia persica, will give a touch of semi-barbaric 
glory to the cold-hued Asters; or if a vine of the 
common Virginian Creeper can be trained among 
the shrubs behind, the effect will be equally good 
if only restraint is used to prevent the splendid 
discord from being too much insisted on. 

But alas and alas! summer has come and gone, 
and these gorgeous creepers and shrubs whose 
crimson tints help out the garden picture, as shown 
in Plate XXXIV, are but a final splash of colour 
before all settles in to soberness for the long winter. 
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Even now the latest of the flowers have gone down 
before a sharp frost, and all we can do is to gather 

up such things as the brightly coloured Rose-hips 

and the pods of Winter Cherry, illustrated in Plate pias 
XXXV, and escape with them indoors to cherish as cid. 
a last remnant of the time of flowers and fruits. 
Summer has waned and the garden has darkened 

to its long sleep, and we who loved its beauties are 
left with little but their memory. Yet no; there is 
something more than memory, which in itself is but 

a poor thing and small comfort; there are the lessons 
that we have learnt, with which to occupy us through 
the coming winter. And it is by means of these 
lessons and our power to profit by them that we 
are to attain more perfectness in our gardening. 

These lessons must surely have been learnt 
before us by gardeners of other times; and yet it 
is strange how each of us has to come painfully to 
a measure of success by our own individual 
experience, and in a large measure through our 
mistakes, 

Our gardens of to-day show a vast improvement 
over those of some twenty or thirty years ago, 
when summer bedding was the fashion, and June 
came in and went out to the accompaniment of 
never a blossom. Plants of perennial habit have 
their day once more, and it so happens that the 
flowers of early summer, being among the easiest 
to come by and to grow, in too many gardens have 
things all their own way; and, as I have tried 
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throughout the pages of this book to show, this is 
an error of judgment only less flagrant than that 
of our predecessors. It is not quite easy to combat 
the error successfully, for Nature herself seems to 
help to perpetuate it. We look round our garden 
in June, and its gorgeous wealth of colour and of 
growth gives us a very true pleasure, and one that 
we would by no means forego to relapse again into 
the conditions of our fathers, It seems as though 
all Nature has worked up to this great show of 
Poppies, and Lupins, and Pzonies, and Irises, and 
Pansies, and scores of other genera of splendid 
things. And we go out from our garden into the 
fields, the watersides and the hilltops, and the same 
story is still telling. Forget-me-nots, Vetches, 
Trefoils, Campions, Poppies, Cranesbills, Geraniums, 
Yarrows, and countless more things are studded 
thickly about wherever we look. The succession 
of florescence has apparently been worked up to 
this point, and never at a later season in wild 
places shall we see such variety or such wealth 
of beauty. The panorama has come to a crisis 
here as well as at home. 

But at home we have to change all this. 
Having worked heart and soul with Nature up 
to a certain point, we must spend the rest of our 
season in one long effort to combat, and, as we 
believe, to improve on her arrangements. We are 
not satisfied that the best of our garden show shall 
be over while we have some three or four months 
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more to spend without doors; so we cudgel our 
brains and use all the powers at our disposal to 
lengthen the season of beauty by gathering together 
the less-used perennial exotic plants that are late in 
their blooming, and by so disposing annual plants 
as to make them also carry on the succession. We 
cannot tolerate any season of barrenness that is not 
forced upon us by climate, as will necessarily be 
in winter. There must be no break in our enjoy- 
ment—break either of man’s creating, as was the 
case when summer bedding made June flowerless, 
or of Nature’s, when she seems about midsummer 
to weary of providing us with more beauties, pre- 
ferring rather to leave us alone in our flower 
gardens while she goes outside them to tend the 
fruits and the grains that are then her chief care. 
And so it behoves those of us who are real lovers 
of our gardens, and trying to gratify our craving 
for beauty by their means, to make the strenuous 
effort that is demanded if our fine dreams are to be 
realized. For why do we spend much labour and 
perhaps much money too in and upon our gardens? 
It is not only that we may have flowers enough, or 
that we may call our friends together in a beautiful 
place ; it is not only that we shall be able to grow 
monster Carnations or have our borders bright for 
three-quarters of the year, though these results may 
incidentally be achieved. It is rather because there 
is within us some compelling force difficult to define 
that will not let us rest until we have given such 
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expression as we are able to an ideal that we 
cherish deep down in our souls. This “ malady of 
the ideal” it is that has become our motive power, 
though we may not recognize it throughout a whole 
long life of love and labour, Yet even on the 
surface of our minds we know it is Perfection that 
we are seeking. 
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Cephalaria tartarica, 24 
Chamomile, Dyer’s, 68, 133, 134 
Charieis amelloides, 168, 192 
Cheiranthus Allionii, 59, 60 
alpinus, 61 

. Harpur Crewe, 61 
—— Cheiri, 56, 57, 58, 59 
Marshall, 59, 60 
Chelidonium majus, 15 
Cherisaunce, 57 

Cherry, Winter, 219 

Chinese Balloon Flower, 107 
Chrysanthemum, 207 

, Annual, 179 

carinatum, 179 

— frutescens, 178 

indicutt, 3 

maximum, 188, 189 
-Robinsonii, 189 
roseum, 167, 196 

——. uliginosum, 217 
Cinquefoil, 24 

Clarkia, 168 

, Blush-white, 172 
elegans, 184 

, Salmon Queen, 172, 184 
Clematis coccinea, 124 

» Hybrid, 125 

lanuginosa, 125 
Columbine, 6, 21, 173, 175 
Comfrey, Caucasian, 6 
Commelina celestis, 104, 105, 168 
Coneflower, 137, 167, 207, 208 
Conifers, Flowers under, 15, 16 
Convallaria maialis, 14 

Cook, Mr, E. T., 51, 121 
Coreopsis grandifiora, 179 
Cowslips, Hybrid, 32 

Crown Imperial, 40 

Cuckoo Flower, Double, 21 
Cyclamen, I1 
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Cyclamen Coum, 12 
curopaum, 12 

—— ibericum, 12 

——— neapolitanum, 12 
repandum, 12 
Cymbeline, extract from, 25 
Cynara Scolymus, 200 
Cytisus albus, 18 

— Sscoparius, 13 

—— —— Andreanus, 18 
Cypress, Fraser’s, 134 
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Daffodils, 6, 9, I1, 40, 101 

at Kew, 5 

—, Star, 10 

. Tenby, 10 

Daisy, 30 

—, Orange, 126 

——, Paris, 178 

——, Shasta, 188 

—. Swan River, 68 

Delphinium, 3, 140, 141, 175, 176, 
195, 196, 215 

—— annuum, 145, 146, 147, 
184, 196 

———= Ajacis, 140, 141 

Belladonna, 144, 145, 197 

—— Blue Butterfly, 189 

caucasicumt, 141 

Consolida, 141 

Jormosum, 141 

grandifiorum, 145, 197 

---— hybridum, 142, 143, 144, 145, 
215 

nudicaule, 141 

~— Reguient, 141 

sulphureum, 141 

——— sutchuenense, 141 

fatscenenseé, 141 

Dianthus, 114, 115, 117, 119, 120, 
200 

barbatus, 22, 114, 121, 122, 123 

——— Caryophylius, 115, 116, 117 

chinensis, 184 

=-—— deltoides, 23, 120 
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Dianthus plumarius, 23, 118 
Mrs. Sinkins, 213 
Diascia Barbera, 184 
Dicentra, 3 

spectabilis, 48, 183 
Dictamnus albus, 188 
Disease, Lily, 156 
Dolphin-flower, 140 
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Echinacea purpurea, 208 

Edward III., Iris on shield of, 72 

Egypt, Iris in, 72 

Emilia flammica, 182 

Epigea repens, 16 

Epilobium angustifolium, 15 

album, 169 

Eranthis hyemalis, 16 

Erigeron aurantiacus, 126 

Coultert, 186 

speciosus, 125, 126, 128 

macranthus, 126 

Eryngium planunt, 133, 134, 136, 
137 

Evening Primrose, 128, 131, 133,177; 
200 

—— ——, Riverside, 90, 194 

—— ——-, White, 92, 186 
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Fair Maids of Kent, 127 

Fairy Bells, 108 

*¢ Farewell Summer,” 204 

Flax, Narbonne, 23, 93 

Fleabane, 186 

Fletcher, Iris named by, 72 

Fleur-de-lys, 72, 79 

‘* Flower Gardener’s Library,” The, 
SI 

Flower of Spring, 30 

Flower of the Trinity, 51 

Folkard, Mr. R., 72, 140 

Forget-me-not, 18, 40, 51, 172, 197 

Foster, Sir Michael, 34, 85 
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Fraxinella, 158 
Fritillaria Meleagris, 13 
lritillary, Snake’s Head, 13 


G 


** Garden, The,” 54 
Galanthus Elwesti, 12 
Galtonta candicans, 67, 91 
Gambier, Lord, 51, 52 
Garlandia, Johannes de, 4 
Gaultheria procumbens, 16 
Gaura Lindheimeri, 62, 91, 92 
Gauze-flower, 136 

Gelofer, 115 

Geranium, 173 

pratense, 23 

Gerarde, 115, 116, 121 

Geum chiloense, 181 

Giardino segreto, The, 44 
Gillyflower, 115 

Girofiée, 115 

Gladiolus, 176 

brenchleyensis, 132 

—— Colvillei, 89, 90 

—— ——, The Bride, 133, 177 
-——, Groff’s blue hybrids, 177 
——, Scarlet, 182 

Godetia, 188 

Goldilocks, 214 

Grape Hyacinth, 11, 13 
Greece, Iris in, 72 
Grey-leafed plants, 198 
Gurlitt, Herr, 3 

Gypsophila elegans, 192 
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Hare, Archdeacon, 121 
Harpaltum, 209 

Heartsease, 50, 51, 53 

fleleniun: autummnate pumilum, 209 
striatum, 209 
ftelianthus, 137, 212 

mollis, 138, 208 

— multiflorus, 208, 209 











flelianthus rigidus, 208, 209 

Heliotrope, Winter, 29 

Henslow, Professor, 115 

Herbal, Gerarde’s, 116 

Herb Lily, 62, 110, 112, 113, 194 

High Summer, 103 

Holland House Show, 1906, 191 

Hollyhock, 135, 136 

» English, 135 

-——, Fig-leafed, 133, 134 

——, Scotch, 135 

Honesty, 136 

‘* Horticultural Society, Journal of 
the,” 77 

Hyacinth, 140 

—— Cape, 67, 91 

——, Grape, II, 13 

——, Wood, 12, 15 

Hyacinthus, 140 

Hy pericunt, 169 


calycinuim, 7 








Hex Groves, 4 

Incoming Summer, 40 

Indian Pink, 184 

Tris, 62, 71 , 

aphylla, 78 

——, Bearded, 73, 74 

——, Beardless, 73, 80 

——-, Bulbous, 74, 84 

caucasica, 87 

cengtalt:, 76, 77 

-—— Chameiris, 75, 76, 89 

——, English, 74, 84, 85, 86, 87, 38 
-——, Flag, 73, 74, 75, 92 
flavescens, 46, 49, §6, 67, 68, 78, 














go 
—- florentina, 79 
albicans, 79 
——~ germantca, 71, 73, 785 91; 173 
——~ Hrstrio, 75 
—~—, Japanese, 83 
-—- levigata, 82, 83, 84, 88 
—— lusescens, 76, 90 
——, Madame Chereau, 78, 91 
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Iris Monnieri, 82 

—— monspur, 82 

—— ochroleuca, 82 

orchioides, 88 

—- orientalis, 82 

~—— pallida, 79 

—— plicata, 78 

pumila, 75, 76, 79, 89 

reticulata, 75 

Atstrioides, 75 

stbirtca, 81 

ortentalts, 31 

——, Spanish, 74, 84, 85, 86, 87, 133, 
153, 173, 212 

—— spuria, $2 

stylosa, 80 

—- unguicularis, 80 

variegata, 76, 77 

——- xiphioides, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88 

—— Xiphium, 71, 84, 35, 86, 87, 
173, 212 
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Jackson, Miss G, F., 25 
Jacob’s Ladder, 48, 173, 174 
Jarmans, Messrs., I9I 
Jekyll, Miss, 21, 76, 148 
Jerusalem Sage, 200 
July-flower, 115 

Jump up and kiss me, 51 
June, Plethora of, 62 


K 


Kelway, Messts., 68, 98, 133 
Kew, Balloon Flower at, 107 
————, Delphiniums at, I41 
——- Gardens, 5 

——- Hand-list, 30 

——-, Iris at, 79, 83 

——, Pzeonies at, 96 

, Starworts at, 213 

Key Flower, 31 

King-cup, 25 
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Kiss me quick, 51 
Knight’s-spur, 141 


L 


Ladhams, Mr., 119 

Lark’s-claw, 141 

Lark’s-heel, 141 

Larkspur, 3, 101, 110, 133, 140, 175, 
195, 197, 215 

» Rosy-scarlet, 145, 184, 196 

——, Siberian, 145 

Lark’s-toe, 141 

Lavatera trimestris, 169, 184 

alba, 189 

Lavender, 198 

Cotton, 77, 198, 199 

Lent Lily, Io 

Lilac, 56 

Lilies, Border, 148 

Lilium auratum, 102, 122, 146, 148, 
150, 151, 152, 161, 162, 163 

-—— Satemannia, 148, 154 

Browntit, 102, 1§2, 154, 158 

canadense, 152, 160, 161 

—— candidum, 102, 152, 155, 156, 
157s 195 

chalcedonicum, 102, 152, 156, 

157 

croceumt, 152, 158 

¢lecans, 152, 153, 154 

—— flumboldtii, 154 

—— japonicum, 148 

—— longiflorum, 152, 160, 161 

~—~ Martagon, 152, 153, 154 

——— ——— dalmaticum, 155 

—— monadelphum Szovitsianum, 102, 
152, 153, 160, 195 

pardalinum, 152, 160 

——— pyrenaicum, 152, 153 

--— speciosum, 187 

——— festaceuni, 102, 152, 154, 157 

—— figrinum, 152, 158, 159, 160 

Lily, Disease of, 156 

——, Herb, 62, 110, 112, 113, 194 

——, King Alfred’s, 13 
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Lily, Madonna, 102, 152, 154, 155, 
156, 157, 195 

——, Nankeen, 102, 1§2, 154, 156, 
157 

—- of the Incas, 110 

— of the Valley, 14 

——, Orange, 152, 154, 158 

——, St. Bruno’s, 76 

——, Tiger, 152, 158, 159, 160 

. Water, 164 

Linaria dalmatica, 24, 178 

vulgaris, 24 

Linum narbonnense, 23, 93) 157 

perenne, 23, 157 

Lobelia vamosa, 174 

lemuzor, 174 

London Pride, 156 

Love in Idleness, 51 

Lungwort, 173 

-——.,, Siberian, 14 

Lupin, 62, 173 

——, Blue, 19 

, Tree, 19 

Lupinus arboreus, 19 

—— Hartwegii, 168, 191 

——. mutabilis, 191 

MANUS, LFA 

—— polyphyllus, 19, 174 

sub-caynosus, 174 

Lychnis chaleedonica, 180 

coronaria, 24 

— Haageana, 1§7, 18! 

Lynch, Mr, R, Irwin, 77, 78 
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Mallow, 169, 184, 189 
Marigold, Marsh, 24, 25, 26 
, Pot, 24, 25 

Marvell, Andrew, 117 
Masterwort, Great Black, 15 
Mayflower, Evergreen, 16 

, Ship, 26 
Meadow-bouts, 25 

Sweet, 26 

Mertensia siberica, 14 
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Michaelmas Daisy, 119, 210, 213, 215 
Mignonette, 168 

Miles, Mr. Frank, 210 
Milfoil, 126 

Milton, Iris named by, 72 
Monarda didyma, 2 
Montbretia, 167, 181 
Moss Pink, 47 

Mullein, 132, 133 
Muscart, v1 

Myosotis, 18, 40, 172, 197 


Narcissus, Io!r 

—— Leedsit, 10 

— moschatus, 10 

——— muticus, 10 

obvallaris, 10 

pallidus precox, 10 
poeticus, 10 

Nasturtium, 182 

Nemesia strumosa Sution?, 184 
Nymphaa alba, 164 











O 


Etllet, 122 

Enothera acaulis, 129 

amena, 188 

biennts, 24, 131, 177, 201 
— fruticosa Youngii, 128, 129 
—— missouriensis, 130 

—— pumila, 90, 129, 194 

spectosa, 92, 131 

— faraxacifolia, 129, 130 

Olive Groves, 4 

Orange Daisy, 126 

Ornithogalum nutans, 12 
Orris-root, 79 

Ox-eye, Great White, 217 

Oxford Meadows, Fritillaries in, 13 
, Ponies at, 96 

——, St. John’s College Garden, 188 














INDEX 


r 


Feonia albifiora, 96, 98 

Broteri, 97 

lobata, 97 

officinalis, 7, 97 

Peony, 7, 8, 9, 62, 95, 96 

, Chinese, 98, 153, 167, 183 

——., European, 96 

, Imperial, 99 

Pansy, 46, 50, 169, 195 

, Show, 54 

? Tufted, 49, 54, 69 

Papaver orientale, 7, 8, 62, 146, 167, 
181, 205 

somniferum, 113 

Paradisia Liliastrum, 76 

Parkinson, 50, 59, 93, 95; 96; 97: 
107, 114, 121 

Farrotia persica, 218 

Petasites fragrans, 29 

Pentstemon, Hybrid, 3, 123 

confertus ceruleo-purpurens, 176 

glaber Brandegit, 176 

cyananthus, 176 

—— heterophylius, 176, 177 

—~, Newbury Gem, 182 

, Southgate Gem, 182 

Perdita’s lament, 31 

Perry, Mr. Amos, 79 

Petunia, 199 

Phiomis frutitosa, 200 

Phlox, Canadian, 46, 47, 55 

———, Creeping, 47 

—— decussaia, 105, 106, 167, 204, 
205, 206 

—— divaricata, 46, 47, 48, 49, 65, 
134 

—- Drummondi, 69, 112, 184, 189 

—— Laphami, 49 

reptans, 47, 48 

subulata, 47 

—- suffruticosa, 204, 205 

Pimpernel, Blue, 168, 192, 197 

—, Red, 182 

Pink, Garden, 115, 119, 183, 200 

——, Indian, 184 
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Pink of my John, 51 

——, Maiden, 23, 120 

—, Mule, 114, 120 

——, Pheasant-eye, 23 

, Mrs, Sinkins, 103, 114, 116, 
118, 200, 213 

‘© Plant Lore,’’ 72, 140 

Llatycodon grandiflorum, 107 

Mariesti, 108 

Pliny, his Tuscan Villa, 3 

Flumbago capensis, 49 

Pogontris, 74 

Polemonium reptans, 174 

confertum mellitum, 48 

Polyanthus, 32 

Polygonatum, 14 

Poor Man’s Orchid, 80 

Poppy, Annual, 113 

——, Oriental, 7, 8, 62, 146, 167, 

181, 205 

Potentilla grandiflora, 24 

‘Practical Guide to Garden Flowers,” 
73 

Primrose, 14, 30 

, Asiatic, 33 

ay Evening, 24, 90, 92, 128, 129, 
130, 131, 177, 194, 201 

—— -Polyanthus, 32 

Primula, 30 

cashmiriana, 36 

——- denticulata, 35, 36 

—— involucrata, 36 

——— japonica, 38, 39 

marginala, 37 

—. officinalis, 32, 33 

rosea, 36, 37 

—— sikkimensis, 36 

— variabilis, 32 

—— vulgaris, 14, 31, 32 

Pyrethrum, 196 
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Quamash, 45 
Queen of the Prairie, 26 
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R 


Renaissance Gardens, 4 
Rhododendron bed, Lilies for, 159 
Riviera, Anemones in the, 21 
Robinson, Mr. W., 12 

Rose, Blush Rambler, 113 

, Crimson Rambler, 114 
, Flora, 103, 106 
Rosemary, 201 

Rosmarinus officinalis, 201 
Rout of Angust, The, 41, 165 
Rudbeckia, 137 

laciniata, 207 

—- levigata, 207 

spetiosa, 194, 207, 208 














S 


Sage, Bluebeard, 128, 133, 137, 168, 
192 

» Jerusalem, 200 

Salpielossis sinuata, 66, 173, 174, 178 

Salvia Horminum, 128,133, 137; 168, 
192 

—— patens, 197 

splendens, 183 

Santolina Chamecyparissus, 77, 98 

Saxifraga umbrosa, 156, 196 

Scabtosa atropurpurea, 178 

alba, 189 

Scabions, Sweet, 178, 189 

, lartar, 24 

Schlisselblume, 31 

Scilla festalis, 12, 15 

hispanica, 133 

Sclerotinia, 155 

Sea Holly, 62, 133, 134, 136, 137, 
167 

Snapdragon, 178, 184 

Snowdrop, 12 

Solomon’s Seal, 14 

Sphinx, Iris carved on, 72 

Spirea, 3 

Arunctus, 187 

astilboides, 189 

— divitata, 187 
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Spirea Filipendula, 187 

lobata, 26, 187 

Ulmaria, 26 

Spring Bulbs in Grass, 9 

Squill, Spanish, 133 

Star of Bethlehem, Nodding, 12 

Starwort, 24, 118, 176, 189, 195, 200, 
207, 208, 210, 212, 213, 214, 215, 
216, 217, 218 

Statice, 167 

Stock, 104, 168, 179 

Sunflower, Annual, 178, 182 

» Perennial, 137, 138, 207, 208, 
209, 210, 212 

Sutton, Messrs,, 123 

Swan River Daisy, 68, 69, 192 

Sweet John, 121 

Pea, 168 

Sultan, 168, 190 

‘* Sweet Violets and Pansies,” 51 

Sweet William, 22, 114, 116, 121, 
122, 123, 183, 184 

Sympihytum caucasicum, 6 
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Tacitus, Annals of, 3 
Thompson, Gardener, 51! 
Three Faces under one Hood, 51 
Toadflax, 24, 178 

Trees, Flowers under, 15 
Tritonia crocosmtfiora, 181 
lf ropaolum. minus, 182 
Tulip, 11, 60, 133, 146, 212 
, Wood, II 

fulipa retroflexa, 11, 195 
—— sylvestris, 11 

vitellina, 195 








V 


Venus-tree, 126 
Verbascum Chatxit, 132 
—-—- longifoltum, 132 
—— phaniceum, 132 
—— pulverulentum, 132 


INDEX 


Verbascum Thapsus, 132 

Verbena, 104, 189, 196, 197 
Veronica, 173 

—— gentianoides, 172, 195 

—— Guthriana, 156 

spuria, 157 

Teucrium dubia, 156, 195, 196 
Viola, 46, 50, 55, 69 

cornuta, 56 

cucullata, 56 

aa hybrida, 49, 59, 54, 55, 195 
— lutea, 50 

—— tricolor, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 169 
Violet, Alpine, 54 

——-, Hooded, 56 

» Horned, 56 

Virginian Creeper, 218 

Vitis quingucfolia, 218 
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Wallace, Messrs., 161 

Wallflower, 40, 56, 57,53) 59, 40, 61 
——-, Alpine, 61 

-——, Double German, 59 

Wall Gilloflowcr, 59 

Waning Summer, 204 
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Weathers, Mr. J., 73 
Wild Gardening, 1 
-—— Garden, Bacon’s, 4 
Willmott, Miss, 120 
Willow Herb, 15, 169 
Windflower, Crown, 21 
Winter Cherry, 136 
——— Green, Creeping, 16 
Wisley Gardens, 5 

, Iris at, 33 
Woodruff, 192 
Wormwood, 201 








Xx 


Xiphion Iris, 74, 34 


Y 


Yarrow, 126, 127, 128, 133, 186, 194, 
195 


Z 


Zinnia elegans, 180, 189 
— Haageana, 180 
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Abbott (J. H. M.). Author of ‘Tommy 
Cornstalk.. AN OUTLANDER IN 
ENGLAND: Bernc somE IMrkESSIONS OF 
AN AUSTRALIAN ASROAD. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. : ; 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Acatos(M. J.). See Junior School Books. 
Adams (Frank). JACK SPRATT. With 24 

Colonred Pictures. Safer Royal 1630. 2s. 


Adeney (W. F.), M.A. See Bennett and 


Adeney. ; 
fEschyius. See Classical Translations, 
fEsop. See I.P.L. 


Alnsworth (W. Harrison). See I.P.L. 


Alderson (J. P.}. MR. ASQUITH. With 
Fen ane Illustrations. Demy 8wo. 


s. 6d. 

Aldis ‘Gane. MADAME GEOFFRIN, 

ALON, AND HER TIMES. 

with mae Portraits and I}Justrations. 

Second Edition. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Alexander (Wililam), D.D., Archbishop 
of Armagh THOUGHTS AND 
COUNSELS OF MANY YEARS. 
Demy r6nto, 28. 6a. 

Alken (Henry) THE NATIONAL 
SPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. With 
descriptions in English and French. With 
sx Coloured Plates. Royal Folio. Five 
Guineas net. The Plates can be had 
separately ina Portfolio. £3, 3s. et. 

See also I. P.L. 

Alfen (C. C.) See Textbooks of Technology. 

Allen (Jessle). Sce Little Books on Art. 

Allen (J. Romilly), F.S.A. See Antiquary's 


Books. 

Almack {E). a Little Books on Art. 

ee (Lady) A SKETCH OF 

PTIAN ISTORY FROM THE 

EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRE- 
SENT DAY. With many Illmstrations. 
Deny 8v0. 75. 6d. net. 

Anderson (F. M.). TIJE STORY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE FOR CHILDREN. 
With many Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 


Anderson (J.-G.), B.A., Examiner to London 
University, NOUVELLE GRAMMAIRE 
FRANCAISE. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

EXERCICES DE GRAMMAIRE FRAN. 
CAISE. Cr. 8uo. 15. 6d. 

Andrewes (Bishop), PRECES PRI- 
VATAE. Edited, with Notes, by F. E. 
BRIGHTMAN, M.A., of Pusey House, Oxford. 
Cr. vo. 6s. 

Anglo-Australian. AFTER-GLOW ME- 
MORIES. Cy». 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 


Anon, FELISSA; OR, THE LIFE 
AND OPINIONS "OF A KITTEN OF 
SENTIMENT. With 12Coloured Plates. 
Post i16mo. 2s. 6a. net. 

Aristotle. THE NICOMACHEAN 
ETHICS. Edited, witb an toe ceton 
and Notes,.by Joun Burnet, M.A., 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews, Cheaae 
issue. Demy 8vo. 08. 6d. net. 


Atkins (H. G.). See Oxford Biograpbies. 
Atkinson (C. M.). JEREMY BENTHAM. 


Demy 8vo. 55. net, 

Atkinson (T. D.)}. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 
With over 200 Illustrations. Second Editron. 
fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 

A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN 
ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. | Illus. 
trated. Second Ed. Frap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Anden (T.}, M.A., F.S.A. See Ancient Cities. 

Aurelins (Marcus) and  Eplctetus. 
WORDS OF THE ANCIENT WISE: 
Thoughts from. Edited by W. H. D. 
Rouss, M.A., Litt.D. Feap. 8vo, 35. 6d. 
net, See also Standard Library. 

Austen (Jane). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

Bacon (Francis). 
Standard Lihrary 

Baden-Powell (Re. S. S.), Major-General. 
THE DOWNFALL OF, PREMPEH. A 
Diary of Life in Ashanti 895. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Large Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 


See Little Library and 
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THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, _ 1896. 
With nearly roo Illustrations. "Fourth 
Edition. Large Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bailey (J. C.), M.A. See Cowper. 

Baker (W. G.), M.A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 


Baker (Julian L.), F.1.C., F.C.S, See Books 
on Business. 
Balfonr (Graham) THE LIFE OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Third 
and Cheaper Edition, Revised. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Ballard (A.), B.A., LL.B. See Antiquary’s 


Books. 
Bally (S. E.). See Commercial Series. 


Banks (Elizabeth L.) THE AUT O.- 
BIOGRAPHY OF A ‘NEWSPAPER 
GIRL.’ Second Fditiow. Cr. Bvo. 65. 


A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Barham (R. H.). See Little Library. 
Baring (The Hon. Maurice). WITH 

THE RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. 
third Edition. Deny 8vo. 78. 6d. net, 

A Colonial] Edition is also published. 

A YEAR IN RUSSIA. Second Edition, 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Baring-Gonld (S.} THE LIFE OF 

LEON BONAPARTE. With over 
150 Illustrations in the Text, and a Photo. 
ravure Frontispiece. Royal Sve. 10s.6d.nee. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE  C4#SARS. 
With numerous Illustrations from Busts, 
Gems, Cameos, . Sixth Edition. Royal 
Bua. 10s, 6a. # 

A BOOK OF PALRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations by A. J. GasKIN, 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. Buckran. 46s. 

OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous lilustrations hy F. D. BEDFoRD. 
Third Edition. Cr. 810. Buckram. 6s. 

THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW. Re- 
vised Edition. With a Portrait. TArrd 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A BOOK OF DARTMOOR: A Descriptive 
and Historical Sketch. With Plans and 
numerous Illustrations. Second dition. 
Cr. Buo. 65. 

A BOOK OF DEVON. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 

A BOOK OF CORNWALL, Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bua. 

A BOOK OF None WALES. Illus- 
trated. Cr. 8vo 

A BOOK or SOUTH WALES. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A BOOK OF BRITTANY. Illustrated. Cr. 
vo. 6s. 

A BOOK OF THE RIVIERA. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A BOOK OF THE RHINE: Frem Cleve 
to Mainz. Illustrated. Second dition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A BOOK OF THE PYRENEES. With 
z4 Illustrations. Crdw 8v0. 65. 

A Coloniai Edition is also published. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


A BOOK OF GHOSTS. With 8 I}lustra- 
tions by D. pune Smitu. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo 

OLD COUNT RY OPE. With 67 Illustra- 
tions. Fifth Edition. Large Cr. vo. 6s. 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
English Folk Songs with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected and arraoged by S. 
BREN eCULD and F, SHEPPARD. 
Dery ato. 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Folk Songs of 
Devon and Cornwall. Collected from the 
Moutbs of the People. ByS. Bartnc-GouLp, 
M.A., and H. FLEETWOOD SHEPPARD, M.A. 
Newand Revised Edition, under the musical 
editorship of Ceci J. SHarr, Principal of 
the Hampstead Sue’ Large Im- 
perial 8vo. 5s. 

A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. eee S. Barinc-GouLpD, 
and Illustrated by the Birmigham Art 
Seo ie New Edition. Long Cr. 8vo. 
as. 6a. 

STRANGE, "SURVIYALS AND SUPER. 
STITIONS. Third Edition. Cr. 8ve. 
2s. 6d, met. 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND 
STRANGE EVENTS. New and Revised 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6a. net. 

See also Little Guides. 


Barker (Aldred F.). See 
Technology. 

Barker (E.), M.A. (Late) Eetlaw of Merton 
College, Oxford. T POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARIS- 
TOTLE. Dee sa 105. 64, met. 

Barnes (W. E.), D.D. See Churchman'’s 


Textbooks of 


Bible. 
Barnett (Mrs. P. A.). See Little Lihrary. 
Baron(R. R.N. i M.A. FRENCH PROSE 


COMPOSITION. Second Eriition. Cr. Bua. 


2s. 6d. Key, 35. net. 
See also nce School Books. 
Barron (H. M Wadham College, 


Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS. With 
a Preface Eee Canon Scorr Ho.vianp. 
Cw, Bua. 35. 

Bartholomew a. G.), F-.R.S.E. See C. G, 
Robertson. 


eee (Cc. F.) M.A. THE COM- 
RCE OF NATIONS. Fourth Ed. 
ae 80. 25. 6d. 

Bastian (H. Charlton), M.D., F.R.S. 
THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. Iilus- 
trated. Denty Bvo. 75. 6d. net. 

Batson (Mrs. Stephen). A CONCISE 


HANDBOOK OF GARDEN FLOWERS. 

Feap. 8vo, 35. 6a. 

Batten (Lorlng W.), Pb.D.,S.T.D. THE 
HEBREW PROPHET. C>.8v0. 35.6d. net. 

Bayley (R. Child). THE COMPLETE 
PHOTOGRAPHER. With over roo 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 62. net. 

Beard ee S.). EASY EXERCISES IN 
ALGEBRA. Cy». 8vo. 15. 6d. See Junior 
fee Series and Beginner’s Books. 
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Becktord (Peter) THOUGHTS ON 

TING. Edited by J. Orno Pacer, 

anal ikeear by G. e eee Second 
Edition. Denty 8vea. 

Beckford OV Ian). ae ‘Little Library. 

Beeching (H. C.), M.A., Canon of West- 
minster. See Library of Devotion. 

Begbie (Harold). MASTER WORKERS. 
Illustrated. Deszy 800. 7s. 6c. net. 

Behmen (Jacob). DIALOGUES ON THE 
SUPERSENSUAL LIFE. Edited by 
BERNARD HOLLAND. Feap. 8v0. 35. 6d. 

Bell (Mrs. A.) THE SKIRTS OF THE 
GREAT CITY. Second Ed. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

Belloc (Hilaire), M.P. PARIS. With 
Maps and ele Second Edition, 
Revised. Cr. 8vo, 

HILLS AND oe SEA. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 

Bellot(H. H. uy M.A. THEINNERAND 
MIDDLE TEMPLE. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8ve. 6s. met. 

Bennett (W. H.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
THE BIBLE. Fourth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Bennett(W. H.)and Adeney (W. F.). A 
BIBLICALINTRODUCTION. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8uo. 78. 6a. 

Benson (Archbishop) GOD'S BOARD: 
Communion Addresses. /’cap. 820. 35. 6d. 
met. 

Benson (A. C.), M.A. See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Benson (R. M.). THE WAY OF HOLI- 
NESS: a Devotional eee ee on the 
tigth Psalm. Cr. 8a. 

Bernard (E. R.), ALA., Cann of Salisbury. 
THE ENGLISH SUNDAY. Fcap. 8Bvo. 
1s. 6d. 

Bertouch (Baroness de). THE LIFE 
OF FATHER IGNATIUS. Illustrated. 
Deny Bva. 0s. 6d. net. 

Beruete (A. de). See Classics of Art. 

BethameEdwards (M.). HOME LIFE 
IN FRANCE, Illustrated. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8uo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bethune-Baker (J. F.), M.A. See Hand- 
books of Theology. 

Bidez(M.). See Byzantine Texts. 

Blggs(C.R.D.), D.D. See Churchman's Bible. 

Bindley (T. Herbert), B.D. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 
FAITH. With Intiodvctions and Notes. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

Binns (H. B.). THE LIFE OF WALT 
WHITMAN. Illustrated. Dey 870. 
108. 6a, net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Binyon (Lawrence). THE !'EATH OF 
ADAM, ANDOTHERPOEMS. Cw. 8vo. 
gs. 62. net. 

See also W. Blake. 

BirnstIng! (Ethel). 


Art. 

Blalr (Robert). See 1.P.L. 

Blake (William). THE LETTERS OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE, TOGETHER WITH A 
LirE BY FREDERICK TATHAM. Edited 


See Little Books on 


| Boyd-Carpenter 





from the Original Manuscripts, with an 

Introduction and Notes, by ARCHIBALD G. 

B. Russert. With 12 _~ Illustrations. 

Deny 8vo, 78. 6d. net 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOOK OF 

OB. With a General Introduction by 
AWRENCE BinvOnN. QOxeavrto. 21s. net. 
See also I. P.L. and Little Library. 

Blaxland (B.), M.A. See Library of 
Devotion, 

Bloom (J. Harvey), M.A. SIIAKE- 
SPEARE’SGARDEN. Iilustrated. 
Feap, 8vo. 35. 6d. ; leather, 4s. bd. net. 

See also Antiquary’ s Books 

Blouet eco See Beginner's Books, 

Boardman (T. H.), M.A. See Textbooks 
of Science. 

Bodley (J. E. C.), Author of ‘France.’ THE 
CORONATION OF EDWARD VII. 
ee 8vo. 21s. net. By Command of the 

in 

Body (George), DD THE SseuL s 
PILGRIMAGE; Devotional Re 
from bis writings. Selected by J. H. Burn, 
B.D., F.R.S.E. Demy 1620. 25. 6a. 

Bona (Cardinal). See Library of Devotion. 

Boon (F. C.). See Commercial Series, 

Borrow (George). See Little Library 

Bos (J. Ritzema). AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. Translated by J. R. Ains- 
worTH Davis, M.A, With, ae iilderpations: 
Cr. 8vo. Third Edition. 35. 6d. 

Botting (C.G.)} BA. EASY GREEK 
EXERCISES. Cr. 8vo. 25. See also 
Junior Examination Series. 

Boulting (W.) TASSO AND HIS TIMES. 
With 24 Illustrations. Deny 8ve. 10s. 6d, 


et. 

Boulton (E. S.), M.A. GEOMETRY ON 
MODERN LINES. Cy». 8vo. 2s 

Boulton (William  B.). TH O MAS 
GAINSBOROUGH With 4o Iilustra- 
tions. Demy 870. 7s. 6d. net. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, . R.A. he 
49 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 975. 6a. n 

Bowden (E. M.). THE IMITATION. OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature for eacb Day in the 
Year. Fifth Edition. Cr. 16010, 2s. 6d. 

(Margaret). THE 
CHILD IN ART. ee Second 
Edition. Large Crown 8vo 

Boyle (W.). CHRISTMAS AT “THE ZOO. 
With Verses by W. Bovie and 24 Coloured 
Pictures by H. B. Neitson. Super Royal 
1670, 28. 

Brabant (F. G.), M.A, See Little Guides, 

Bradley (A. G.) ROUND ABOUT WILT- 
SHIRE. With 30 Illustrations of which 
igarein colour by T.C.Gotcu. Second Ed. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 

Bradley (J. W.). See Little Books on Art. 

Braid (James) and Others. GREAT 
GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. By 
Thirty-Four Famous Players. Edited, witb 
an Introduction, by HENry LEAcuH. ‘With 
34 Portraits. Demy Bu0. 75. 6d. net. 

A Colonial ‘Edition is also published. 
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N.}) MACEDONIA: 
AND ITS FUTURE 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. net, 

Brodrick (Mary)and Morton (Anderson). 

ONCISE HANDBOOK OF EGYP. 
TIAN ARCHAOLOGY. Lilustrated. Cx. 
8ve. 35. 6d. 

Brooks (E. E.), B.Sc. 
Technology. 

Brooks (E. W.). See Byzantine Texts. 

Brown (P. H.), LL.D., Fraser Professor of 
Ancient (Scottish) History at tbe University 
of Edinburgh, SCOTLAND IN THE 
TIME OF QUEEN MARY. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net, 

Brown (S, B.), M.A., Camb., B.A., B,Sc., 
London ; Senior Science Master at Upping- 
ham School, A PRACTICAL CHEMIS- 
TRY NOTE-BOOK FOR MATRICULA- 
TION AND ARMY CANDIDATES: 
Easier ExpERIMENTS ON THE COMMONER 
Supsrances. Cr. gto. 15. 6d. net. 

Browne (Sir Thomas). See Standard 
Library. 

Brownell (C. L.). 
JA 


Brailsford (H. 
ITS RACES 


See Textbooks of 


THE HEART OF 
PAN. Illustrated. Third LZdition. 
Cr. Sve. 65.3 also Demy 8vo. 6d. 
Browning (Robert). See Little Library. 
Buckland (Francis T.)} CURIOSITIES 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. Illustrated 
by H. B. Nerson. C7 8v0. 35. 6d. 
Buckton (A. M.) THE BURDEN OF 
ENGELA ‘a Ballad-Epic. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6a. ret. 
KINGS ee ea ADrama. Crown 
8vo. IS. 
EAGER HEART: A ey Play. Fifth 
Edition. oe 8ve. 15. net. 
THE GODS OF 
With over 100 


Budge (E. A. Wallis). 
THE EGVPTIANS. 

Coloured Plates and many Illustrations. 
Two Volumes. Royal8Sve. £3, 35. net. 
Buist(H. Massac) THE MOTOR YEAR 
BOOK AND AUTOMOBILISTS’ 
ANNUAL FOR 1906. Dewey 8vo0. 75. 62. 


net, 

Bull rao ay Chaplain GOD AND 
OU OLDIERS. Second Edition. 
Cr. ae ere 

Bulley (Miss). See Lady Dilke. 

Bunyan (John), THE PILGRIM’ S PRO- 
GRESS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C. H. FIRTH, M.A. Witb 39 Illustra- 
tions by R. ANNING BELL. Cv. 8v0. 65. 

See also Library of Devotion and 


Standard PREY 
Burch (G. J.), M.A., F.R.S. A a ee 
us- 


OF (G POPRICAL SCIENCE, 
trated. Cr. 80. 385. 
Burgess (Gelett). GOOPS ANT HOW TO 
BE THEM. Illustrated. Svzadl qto. 6s. 
Burke (Edmund). See Standard Library. 
Burn (A. E.), D.D., Rector of Handsworth 


and Prebendary of ‘Lichfield. 
See Handbooks of Theology. 


Bore ie H.), B.D. THE CHURCH: 
TREASURY OF SONG. 

aeeie and Edited by. Feap 8vo. 35. 6d. 
net, See also ay of Devotion. 

Burnand (Sir F. CC.) RECORDS AND 
REMINISCENCES. With a Portrait by 
H. v. HerKOMER. Cy. 8vo. Fourth and 
Cheaper Haition. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Burns (Robert), THE POEMS OF, Edited 
by AnpkEw Lancand W. A. Craicig. With 
Portrait. Third Edition. Denty 8vo, gilt 
to 

Buraclde (W. F.), M.A. OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY FOR USE IN 
eee Third Edition. Cr. 8ve. 


Bucci (Alfred). See LP. L. 

Bussell (F. W.), D.D., Fellow and Vice 
Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND SO- 
CIAL PROGRESS: The Bampton 
Lectures for1905. Demy 8wvo tos. 6d. net. 

Butler (Joseph). See Standard Library. 

Caldecott (Alfred), D.D. See Handbooks 
of Theology. 

Calderwood (D. S.), Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 

ckets of 40, with Answers. 15. each. Or 
in three Books, price 2d., 2d., and 3d, 


ONHARS. (Ada) (Mrs. Gears: THIRTY 
YVEARS IN AUSTRALIA. WDeszy Bo. 


canning. (a (G ee 


See Little Library. 
Cape 


See Oxford Biographies. 

Care A (Seinn). ” See 1.P.L 

Carlyle ee omas), THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C. R. L. 
FLeTcuer, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Thvree Volumes. Cr. 8vo. 18s. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With an Introduction 
by C. H. Firru, M.A., and Notes and 
Appendices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. Three 
Volumes, Denty 870. 188. net. 

Carlyle (R. M. and A. J.), M.A. See Leaders 
of Religion. 

Channer (C. C.) and Roberts (M. E.). 
LACEMAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With 16 full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Chapman (S. J.) See Books on Business. 

Chatterton (Thomas), See Standard 
Library. 

Chesteretd (Lord), THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HISSON. Edited, with an Introduc 
tion by C, STRACHEY, and Notes by A. 
CaLTHROP. Two Volumes. Cr.8vo0, 125. 

Chesterton(G.K,), CHARLES DICKENS. 
With two Portraitsin photogravure. Fourth 
Edition. Deny 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Childe (Charles P.), B.A., F.R.C.S. THE 
CONTROL OF A SCOURGE: Or, 
How Cancer 18 CURABLE. Demy Swe. 
75. 6a. net, 
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Cee (F. W.) THE CAROLINE 
LANDS. With many lllustrations and 
Maps, Deny 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 
Cleero. See Classical Translations. 
Clarke(F. A.), M.A. See Leaders of Religion. 
Clausen (George), A.R.A., R.W.S. AIMS 
AND IDEALS IN ART :Eight Lectures 
delivered to the Students of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. With 32 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Large Post 8vo. gs. net. 
SIX LECTURES ON PAINTING. irs? 


Series. With 1g Illustrations. Zhird 
Edition, Large Post va. 35. 6a. net. 
Cleather (A. L.).  Sce Wagner. 
Clinch (G.). See Little Guides. 


Clough (W. T.). See Junior School Books 
and Textbooks a Scienc ce, 

Clouston (T. S.), M.D., C.C.D., F.R.S.E. 
Lecturer on Re Diseases in the Uni- 
versity of Edinhurgh. THE HYGIENE 
OF MIND. With1o0 sae air Fourth 
Edition. DentyBve. 7s. 6d. 7 

Coast (W. G.), B.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN VERGIL. C» 8woa. 2s. 

Cobb (W. F.), M.A. THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS: witha Commentary. Deny 8v0. 
10S. 6a. net. 

Coleridge (S. T.). POEMS OF. Selected 
and Arranged by ArTHuR Symons. With 
a photogravure Frontispiece. cag. 8vo. 
os. Oil. net. 

Collingwood (W. G.), M-A. THE LIFE 
OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portraits. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. 8ve. 25. 6. net. 

Collins (W. E.), M.A. See Churchman'’s 
Library. 

Colonna. HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLI- 
PHILIL UB] HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET 
ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMENIO- 
RAT. An edition limited to 350 copies on 
handinade paper. Folio. £3, 38. net. 

Combe (William). See I.P.L. 

Conrad (Joseph) THE MIRROR OF 
THE SEA: Memories er Impressions. 
fae Cr. v0. 6s. 

Cook (A, M.), M.A.,and Marchant (C. E.), 
M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Selected from Greekand 
Latin Literature. Third Ed. Cr. 870. 35. 64. 

LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. 7Jhird Ed. Cr.800. 15.6. 

Cooks. re W.) THE FACTORY 
SY [. Cr 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Covelii (viacte’. THE PASSING OF THE 
GREAT QUEEN. Second Ed. Feap. 4fo. 15. 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. (7. 4to. 1s, 

Corkran (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 

Cotes (Everard). SIGNS AND POR- 
TENTS IN THE FAR EAST. With 24 

Second Edition. Deny 800. 


Cotes(Rosemary). DV ANTE'S GARDEN. 
With a Frontispiece. Second dition. 
Feap, 870, 25. 6d.; leather, 35. 6d. net. - 

BIBLE FLOWERS. With a Frontispiece 
and Plan. Fcag. 8vo. 25. 6a. net. 


Illustrations. 
qs. 6a. net. 


Cowley (Abraham). See Little Library. 
Cowper (William), THE POEMS OF. 
ae with an Introduction and Notes by 
J. C. Battey, M.A. Illustrated, including 
two unpublished designs by WILLiAmM 
Brake. Denzy 8vo. a 6a. net. 

Cox (J. Charles), LL.D., F.S.A. See Little 
Guides, The Antiquary's Books, and Ancient 
Cities. 

Cox (Harold), 3B.A.,  M.P. LAND 
NATIONALISATION AND LAND 
TAXATION. Second Edition revised, 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 62 net. 

Crabbe (George). See Little Library. 

Craigie(W. A.). A PRIMER OF BURNS. 
Cr. 8vo. 28. 6d, 

eek Ee): See Little Library. 

Crane (Capt. C. P.). See Little Guides. 

Crane (Walter) AN ARTIST'S RE- 
MINISCENCES,. Second Edition. 

Crashaw eeherd), ay Little Library. 

Crawford (F. G.). e Mary C. Danson. 

Croita (T. R. N.), M. A. See Simplified 
French Texts. 

Cross (J. A.), M.A. THE FAITH OF 
THE BIDLE. caf. 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 
Cruikshank (G.). THE LOVING BAL- 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With 11 

Plates. Cyr. 16070. 158. 6d. net. 

Crump (B.) See Wagner. 

Cunliffe (Sir F. H. E.), Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. With many Illns- 


trations, Plans, and Portraits. /#% 2 woés. 
Quarto. 155. cach. 

Cunynghame (H.H.), C.B. See Connois- 
seur's Library. 


Cutts(E. L.), »D. D. See Leaders of Religion. 
Daniell (G. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 
Danson (Mary C.) and Crawford (F. G.). 
FATHERS IN THE FAITH. Feap. 

8vo. 15s. 6d. 

Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE. 
The Italian Text e&ited by Pacer TovNnBEE, 
MLA. D.Litt. Cr. Bre. 6s. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated into Spenserian Prose by C. 
Gorpon WricHt. With the Italian text. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6a. net. 

See also Paget Toynbee, Little Library, 
Standard Library, and Warren-Vernon. 

Darley Sora ey. aS Little Library. 

D’ Arcy (R. F.), M.A. A NEW TRIGON- 
OMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With 
numerous diagrams. Cyr. &vo. 2s. 6d. 

Davenport (Cyril). See Connoissenr’s 
Library and Little Books on Art. 

Davey (Richard). THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON With qo Illustrations in 
Colour by Joun Furreyvrove, R.1. Ja Two 
Volumes. Dery 8v0o. rss. net. 

Davls (H. W. C.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College, Author of ‘ Charlemagne. ' 
ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS 
AND ANGEVINS: 1066-1272. With Maps 
and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 

Dawson (Nelson). See Connoissenr's Library. 
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aa eon (Mrs. N.). See Little Books on 


Deane (A. C.). See Little Library. 
Dearmer (Mabel). A CHILD'S ‘LIFE OF 
RIST, With 8 [lustrations in Colour 
re Oe pe ORL EOE PEC Rn ALE Large Cr. 


8ve. 
THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


Delbos fie aa. 
Cr. Bue, 25. 

Demosthenes. AGAINST CONON AND 
CALLICLES. Edited by F. Darwin 
en M.A. Second Ladition. Fecap. 

Dickens *¢Charles). 
rE , and Chesterton. 

Dickinson (Emily) POEMS. Cr. 8ve. 
4s. 6d. net. 

sara (G. L.), M.A., Fellow of King's 

e, Canines. ‘THE GREEK 
vin OF LIFE. Strth Edition. Cr. 
8va. 25. 6a. 

Dilke (Lady), Bulley (Miss), and Whitley 
ese): WOMEN’S WORK. C>. 8vo. 


a. 

Dillon (Edward). See Connoisseur’s Library 
and Little Books on Art. 

Ditchfield (P. H.), M.A., F.S.A. THE 
STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 
With an Introduction by AvucGustTus 
Jessorp,D.D. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 
the Present Time. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

ENGLISH VILLAGES. Ilustrated, Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 25s. 6a. n 

THE PARISH CL LER With 31 
Illustrations. J7hkird Edition. Deny 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Dixon Ow M.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
zee NYSON. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


6d. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
ee NS Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
2s. 6 

Doney (May). SONGS OF THE REAL. 
Cr. Bua. 35. 6d. net. 

A volume of poems. 
Ces (James. THE MAN IN THE 
PIT. Cr. 8va. 2s. 6c, net. 

Dowden (J.), D.D., Lord Bisbop of Edin- 

burgh. See Churchman’s Libr ary. 


Drage (G.). See Rooks on Business. 

Driver (S. R.), D.D., D.C.L., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford. SERMONS ON 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Cyr. 8va. 6s. 

See also Westminster Commentaries. 

Dry (Wakeling). See Little Guides. 

Dryhurst(A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 

Du Bulsson(J. C.), M.A. See Cburchman’'s 
Bibl 


ible. 
Dugnid (Charles). 


See Little Library, 


Sce Books on Business. 


Dumas (Alexander) MY MEMOIRS. 
Translated by E. M. WALLER. With Por- 
traits. J Six Volumes. Cr. Bvo. 6s. each. 
Volume I. 


Dunn (J. T)., D.Sc., and Mundella (VY. A.) 
GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
With 114 Hliustrations. Second L£dition. 
Cr, Bue. 35. 6a. 

Dunstan (A. E.), B.Sc. See Junior School 
Books and Textbooks of Science. 

Durham (The Earl of). A REPORT ON 
CANADA.’ With an Introductory Note. 
Deny 8vo, _ 4s. 6d. net. 

Dutt(W.A. ). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 
With coloured Illustrations by FRANK 
SoUTHGATE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. With 
16 Illustrations in colour by FRANK SouTH- 
GATE, R.BA. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. 75. 6a. net. 

See also Little Gnides. 

Ea hn), Bishop of Salisbary MICRO. 
COsMog RAPHIE, on A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Post 
1610. 25 net. 

Edmonds (Major J. E.). See W. B. Wood. 

Edwards (Clement), M.P. RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION. Second Laition 
Revised. Crown Sve. 25. 6d. net. 

Edwards (W. Dongilas). See Commercial 
Series, 

Egan (Plerce). Sce I.P.L. 

Egerton (H. E.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. New 
and Cheaper Issue. Denty 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also pnblished. 

Ellaby (C. G.). See Little Guides. 

Ellerton (F. G.). SeeS. J. Stone. 

Elwood” (Thomas), THE HISTORY OF 

THE E OF. Edited by C. G. Crump, 
M.A. oe 8ve. 65. 

Epictetus. See Aurelius. 

Erasmus. A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI, 
and in English the Manual of the Christian 
Knight. 

From the edition printed hy Wynken de 
Worde, 1533. Frap. 8ve. 35. 6a. met. 

Fairbrother Be H. », M.A. THE PHILO. 
SOPHY OF T. ae EN. Second 
Edition. as 8ve. 


Farrer (Reginald). “ES GARDEN OF 
ASIA. Second Edition. Cr. vo. 6s. 


an (Allan). SOME BEAUTIES OF THE 


EVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
pee Eaition. 


With 
82 I)lustrations. Demy 
870. tas. Od. ne 
Ferrier (Susan). 
Fidler (IT. Claxton), 
Books on Business. 
Fielding (Henry). See Standard Library. 
Finn (S. W.), M.A. See Junior Examination 


Series. 
pia (J. B. ), See Little Guides. 
(Cc. H.) M.A. CROMWELL'S 
rey: A History of the English Soldier 
during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, 


and the Protectorate. Cx 870. 658. 


cee Little Library. 


M.Inst. C.E. See 
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Fisher (G. W.), M.A. ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. 

FitzGerald (Edward), THE RUBAIVAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Printed from 
tbe Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. STEPHEN Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross. Cr 
8z0. 6s. Seealso Miniature Library. 

FitzGerald(H. P.).§ A CONCISE HAND- 
BOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. _ Illustrated. 
Fcap. 8ve. 38. 6d, net 

Fitzpatrick (S. A. Q.), See Ancient Cities. 

Flecker (W. H.), M.A., D.C. L., Headmaster 
of the Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENT'S PRAYER BOOK. 
Tue Text oF MORNING AND EVENING 
PRAYER AND Litany. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Cr. 8vo. as. 6d. 

Flux (A. W.), M.A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M‘Gill University, 
Montreal ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Deny 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Fortescue(Mrs. G.). See Little Books on Art. 

Fraser (David) A MODERN CAMN- 
PAIGN; OR, WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST. 
Illustrated. Cyr. 8ve. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition 1s also published. 

Fraser (J. F.) ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With 100 Illustrations. 


fifth Bdition Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
French (W.), M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 


Freudenreich (Ed. yon). DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. <A Short Manual for the 
Use of Students. Translated by J. R. 
AINSWORTH Davis, M.A. Second Ed?tion. 
Revised. Cr. Bvo. 25. 6d. 

Fulford (H. W.), M.A. See Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Gallaher (D.) and Stead (W. J.). THI: 
COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 
ON TIIE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 
With an Account of the Tour of the New 
Zealanders in England. With 35 I\lustra- 
tions. De7y8vo. 10s.6a, net. 

Galllchan (W. M.). See Little Guides. 

Gambado (Geoffrey, Esq.) See I.P.L. 

Gaskell (Mrs.). See Jittle Jibrary and 
Standard Library. 

Gasquet, the Right Rev. Ahbot, O.S.B. See 
Antiquary’s Books. 

George(H.B.), M.A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. With numerous Plans. Fourth 
Edition. Revised, with a new Chapter 
including the South African War. Cr. 82. 


s. 6d. 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 

Gibbins (H. de B.), Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- 
CALOUTLINES. Withs Maps. +#7/th 
Edition. Deny 8voa. 1058. 6d, 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Thirteenth Edition. Re- 
vised. With Maps and Plans. Cr. 8ve, 35. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8uo. 25. 6d. 

See also Commercial Series and R. A. 
Hadfield. 

Gibbon (Edward). THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edited with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, 
hy J. B. Bury, M.A., Litt.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Cambridge. /a Seven 
Volumes. Deuty8vo. Gilt top, 8s.6d. each. 
Also, Cr. 8vo. 6s. each, 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT. 
INGS. Edited hy G. Birxseck Hit, 
LL.D -Gr. bye. 6s. 

See also Standard Library. 

Gibson (E. C. S.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester. See Westminster Commentaries, 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio- 
grapbies. 

Gilbert (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 

Gloag (M. R.) and Wyatt (Kate M.) A 
BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. 
With 24 Illustrations in Colour. Demy 
Bye. 105. 6d. net. 

Godfrey (Elizabeth), A BOOK OF RE. 
MEMBRANCE. Edited by. Feap. 8vo. 
2s 6a. nel. 

Godley (A. D.), M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
Third Edition. Frcap.8vo. 25. 6d. 

VERSES TO ORDER. Second L£dition. 
Feap. vo. 28. 6d. 

SECOND STRINGS. Fcapf. 8ve. 2s. 6d. 

Goldsmith (Oliver), THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. Feag. 32220. With 10 
Plates in Photogravure by Tony Johannot. 
Leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

See also I.P.L. and Standard Library. 

Goodrich-Freer (A.)). IN A SYRIAN 
SADDLE: Dezszy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also publisbed. 

Gorst (Rt. Hon. Slr John). THE CHIL- 


DREN OF THE NATION. — Second 
Edition. Deniy Bu0. 75. 6d. net, 


Goudge (H. -L.), M.A., Principal of Wells 
Theological College. See Westminster Com- 
mentaries. 

Graham (P. Anderson) THE RURAL 
EXODUS. C». 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Granger (F. S.), M.A., Litt.D. PSYCII- 
OLOGY. Third Edition. Cr. 8va. 2s. 6d. 

THE SOULOF ACHRISTIAN. C>r.8vo. 6s. 

Gray (E. M‘Queen). GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION, C>». 
Bye. 25, Od. 

Gray (P. L.), B.Sc. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
an Hlementary Text-Book. With 181 
Diagrams. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


Green (G. Buckland), M.A., late Fellow 

NOTES ON 
SYNTAX. 
3s. 6d, 


of St. John's College, Oxon. 
GREEK AND _ LATIN 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
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Green - T.), M.A. 


Libra 

Greeniacs (A. H.J.), M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ROME: From 133-104 B.c. Demy 
8v0. xos. 6d. met. 

Greenwell (Dora). See Miniature Library, 

Gregory (R. A.) THE VAULT OF 
HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 


See Churchman's 


Astronomy. Illustrated. Cv. 80. 25. 6d. 
Gregory (Mlss BE. C.). See Library of 
Devotion. 


Grubb (H. C.). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Gwynn (M. L.). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
New and cheaper issue, Royal 8va. 5s. met. 
Haddon (A. C.), 5c.D., F.R.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS BLACK, WHITE, AND 
Rac D. With many Ilustrations and a 
Map. Demy 8ve. es 

Hadfield (R. A.) and “Gibbing (H. de B.). 

e Bee WORKING DAY. Cy. 
UO, 25. 

Hall (R. N. “ and Neal (W. @.). THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, revised. 
Demy 8vo. 08. 6d. net. 

Hall (R. N.} GREAT ZIMBABWE. 
With numerous Plans and_ Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Royal 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

Hamillton (F, J.), D.D. See Byzantine Texts. 

Hammond (J. L.). CHARLES JAMES 

FOX. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Honnay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY, 1200-1688 = [us- 
trated. Demy 8uo. 7s. 6d. each. 

Hannay (James ae: M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Cy». 8ve. 6s. 

THE WISDOM OF THEDESERT. Fcap. 
Bue. 35. 6d. net. 

Hardle (Martin) See Connoisseur’s Library. 

Hare (A. M.A. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION oF VARGEINDUCTION COILS. 
Witb nnmerous Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

HarrIson (Clilfford), 2KEADING AND 
READERS. Fea, vo. 2s. 6d. 

tlarvey (Alfred), M.B. See Ancient Cities. 

Hawthorne(Nathaniel), See Little Library. 

HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
Cr. 8va. 18. net. 

Heath (Frank R.), See Little Guides. 

Heath (Dudley). See Connoisseur's Library- 

Hello (Ernest) STUDIES IN SAINT- 
SHIP. ‘Translated from the Frencb by 
V. M. Crawrorp. fcap 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Henderson (B. W.), Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illustrated. New and cheaper 
issue. Demy 8uo. 78. 6d. net. 

AT INTERVALS. Fcap &voe. 

Henderson (T. F.). 
Oxford Biographies. 

Henderson (TI. F.), and Watt (Francls). 
SCOTLAND OF TO-DAY. With many 
Illustrations, some of which are in colour. 
Cr. 8v0. OS 


2s. 6d. net. 
See Little Library and 


Henley (W. E.). ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6a. net. 


Henley (W. E.)and Whibley(C.) A BOOK 


oF NGLISH PROSE. C», 8ve. as. 6d. 
net, 
Henson (H. H.), B.D., Canon of Westminster. 


APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITY: As Illus- 
trated by the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians. Cyr. 8vo. 65. 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN: HIstToRIcaL AND 
SocraL SERMONS. Cy. 8vo. 6s. 


Herbert (George). See Library of Devotion. 


Herbert of Cherbury (Lord). See Minia- 
ture Library. 
Hewins (W. A. S.), B.A. ENGLISH 


TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr 8vo. 
as. 6d. 

Hewitt (Ethel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL. 

Day Bovk of Prose and Verse. /caj. 

Bue. as. 6d. net. 

Heywood (W.). 
A Book of Tuscan Games. 
RoyalBvo. ars. net. 

See also St. Francis of Assisi. 
Hill (Clare). See Texthooks of Technology. 
Hill (Henry), B.A., Headmaster of the Boy's 

High School, Worcester, Cape Colony, A 
SOUTH AFRICAN. ARITHMETIC. 
Cyr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Hind (C. Lewis), DAYS IN CORNWALL. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by WrLirAmM 
Pascor, and 20 pastes Second 
Edition. Cr. 820. 

A Colonial iedition | f also published. 
Hirst (F. W.) See Books on Business. 
Hoare Ce Douglas). ARCTIC FXPLORA- 

TION. With 18 Illustrations and Maps. 

Demy 8vo, 75. 6d. net. 

Hobhonse(L. T.), Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 

Hobson(J. A.), M-A. INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE: A pey | of Economic Principles. 
Cr. 8vo, 28. 

PROBLEMS on. POVERTY. Sixth Edition. 
Cyr. Bue. as. 6d. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLOVED. Third Edition. Cr.8vo. 25.64. 


Hodgkin (T.), D.C.L. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Hodgson(Mrs. W.) HOW TOIDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. Second 
Edition, Post 8vo. 6s. 

Hogg (Thomas Jefferson). SHELLEY 
AT OXFORD. With an Introduction by 
R. A. STREATFEILD, cap. 8v0. 25s. net, 

Holden-Stone (G. de) See Books on 
Business. 

Holdich (Sir T. H.), K.C.I.E. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND: being a 
Personal Record of Twenty Years, Itlus- 
trated. Demy 8v0, ros. 6d. net, 

A Colonial Edition is also publisbed. 


PALIO AND PONTE: 
Illustrated. 


A 2 


TO 


Holdsworth (W. S.), M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. dz Twe Volumes. 
Vol. £1. Deny 8vo. 105s. 6d. net. 

Holland (H. Scott), Canon of St. Paul’s 
See Library of Devotion. 

Holt (Emily). THE SECRET OF POPU- 
LARITY : How to Achieve Social Success. 
Cr. 8uo. 35. 6d. net. 

A Colouial Edition is also published. 

Holyoake (G. J.) THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT TO-DAY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr, 8ve, 2s. 62, 

Hone (Nathaniel J.). See Antiquary’s Books. 

Hoppner. See Little Galleries. 

Horace. See Classical Translations. 

Horsburgh(E. L. S.), M.A. WATERLOO: 

Narrative and Criticism. With Plans. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8ve. 5s. 
See also Oxford Biographies, 
Horth (A. C€.). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Horton (R. F.), D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 


Hosie (Alexander), MANCHURIA. With 
I}lustrations and a Map. Secoud Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

How (F. D.). SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tious. Second Edition. Demy 8ve. 75. 6d. 

Howell (A. G. Ferrers). FRANCISCAN 
DAYS. Translated and arranged by. Cr. 
8vo. 38. 6a. net. 

Howell(G.). TRADE UNIONISM—NeEw 
a ee Fourth Edition, Cr. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Hudson (Robert), MEMORIALS OF A 
WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 155. net. 

AUER ine (Sir William), K.C.B., O.M., 
DCL, F.R.S. THE ROVAL SOCIETY ; 
OR, SCIENCE IN THE STATE AND IN THE 
ScHoots. With 25 Illustrations. Hide 
Royal ue. 4s. 6d, net. 

Hughes (C. E£.). THE PRAISE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. An Englisb Antho- 
logy. With a Preface by Sipngy Ler. 


Demy Bve. 35. 6d. net. 

Hughes (Thomas) TOM BROWN'S 
SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introduction 
and Notes by VERNON RSNDALL. Leather. 
Royal 320. 28. 6d. net. 

Hutchinson (Horace G.} THE NEW 
FOREST. Illustrated in colour with 
so Pictures by WALTER TYNDALE and 4 
by Lucy Kuemp-Weicu. Third Edition. 
Co. Sve. 6s. 

Hutton (A. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion and Library of Devotion. 

Hutton (Edward). THE CITIES OF 
UMBRIA. With many Illustrations, of 
which 20 are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE CITIES OF SPAIN. Second Edition, 
With many Illustrations, of which 24 are in 
Colour, by A. W. RimincTon. Deziy 8ve. 
7s. 6a. net. 
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FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUS- 
CANY. With Coloured Illustrations by 
WitLiAM Parkinson. CC». 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 
an Introduction. Feap. 8ve. 35. 6d. set. 

Hutton (R. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Hutton (W. H.), M.A. THE LIFE OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE, With Portraits. 

“ Second Edition. Cw. 8ve. §58. 

See also Leaders of Religion. 

Hyde(A.G.) GEORGE HERBERT AND 
HIS TIMES. With 32 Illustrations. 
Deny 8va. 10s. 6d. net. 


Hyett (F. A). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
FLORENCE. Deny 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Ibsen (Henrlk) BRAND. A Drama 
‘Vranslated by WILLIAM WILSON. Third 

Edition. Cr. 8va. 35. 6d. 
Inge (W. R.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
ertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 
1899. Demy 8ve. 125. 6d. net. See also 
Library of Devotion. 

Innes(A. D.), M.A. A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
With Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Jackson (C. E.), B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Jackson (S.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Jackson (F. Hamilton). See Little Guides. 


Jacae (F.), M.A. See Junior Examination 

eries. 

James (W.H,N.), A.R.C.S., A.LLE.E. See 
Textbooks :of Technology. 

Jeans (J. Stephen). TRUSTS, POOLS, 
AND CORNERS. Cr. 8ve. 2s. 6d. 

See also Books on Business. 

Jefireys(D. Gwyn), DOLLY’S THEATRI- 
CALS. Described nnd I}lustrated with 24 
Coloured Pictures. SuserRoyal 16220. 25.6d. 

Jenks (E.), M.A., Reader of Law in the 
University of Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 2s. Ged. 

Jenner (Mrs. H.). See Little Books on Art. 

Jennings (Oscar), MI1.D., Member of the 
Bibliographical Society. EARLY WOOD- 
CUT INITIALS, containing over thirteen 
hundred Reproductions of Pictorial Letters 
of the {Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
Deny ato. 21s. net, 

Jessopp (Augustus), D.D. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Jevons (F. B.), M.A., Litt.D., Principal of 
Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. RE- 
LIGION IN EVOLUTION. Cyr. 8wo 
38. 6d, net, 

See also Churchman’s Lihrary and Hand- 
books of Theology. 

Johnson(Mrs. Barham). WILLIAM BOD- 
HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Illustrated. Dewzy 8vo. 105. 6d. net, 
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Johnston (Sir H. H.), K.C.B. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly 200 
Illustrations and Six Maps. Third Edition. 
Cr. 4to, 18s. net, 

A Colonial Edition is ao published. 

Jones ae Crompton), M.A. POEMS 
OF THE INNER LIFE, Selected hy. 
Thirteenth Edition. Feap.8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Jones (H.). See Commercial Series. 

Jones (H. F.). See Textbooks of Science. 

Jones (L, A. ules KC. Mire CHE 
MINERS' GUID THE COAL 
MINES REGULATION ACTS. 
2s. 6a. net. 

COMMERCE IN WAR. Reyal8vo. 215. net. 

Jonson (Ben). Sce Standard Library. 

Jullana (Lady) of Norwich. REVELA. 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Ed. by Grace 
WarRACK. Second Edit. Cr. 8va. 35. 6d. 

Juvenal. See Classical Translations. 

‘Kappa.’ LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Plea for Reason in Education. Cy». 3vo, 
38. 6d. net. 

Kaufmann (M.). SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. Second #dition. 
Cr, 8vo. as. 6d. net 

Keating (J. F.), D. D. THE AGAPE AND 
THE EUCHARIST. Cw. 8va. 35. 6c. 

Keats(John) THE POEMS OF. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by E. de Selin- 
court, M.A. Second Edition. Demy Buo. 
78. 62. net. 

REALMS OF GOLD. Selections from the 
Works of. Feap. Bvo. 35. 6a. net. 

See also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 

Kebie ahs THE CHRISTIAN VEAR. 
Witb an Introductionand Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble ealieee. iNueeates 
by R. ” ANNING BELL. Third Edition. Feap. 
8vo. 35. 6d. § padded morocco, 55. 

Sce also Library of Devotion. 

Kelynack (T. N.), M.D., M.R.C.P., Hon. 
Secretary of the Society for the Stndy of 
Inebriety. THE DRINK PROBLEM 
IN ITS MEDICO- SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASPECT. Edited BY: Witb 2 Diagrams. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d." 

Kempls Wrens a). “THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Intreduction by 
DEAN Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. GERE. 
Third poe Fcap.8uo. 35. 6d.; padded 
tHOroceo. 

Also raalaied by C. Biec, D.D. Cr, 
8v0. 35. 62. See also Library of Devotion 


and Standard Library. 
Kennedy (Bart.). THE GREEN 
35. 6a. net. 


Cr. Bue. 


SPHINX. Cy». 8voe. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Kennedy (James Houghton), D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinityin the University of 
Dublin. ST. PAUL’S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations 
and Notes. CC” 8ve. 65. 

Kimmins (C. W.), M.A. THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. IilIns- 
trated. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


KInglake (A. W.). See Little Library. 
mipliog (Ru udyard) BARRACK-ROOM 
S. 80th Thousand. Twenty- 
second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE SEVEN SEAS. 63¢2 Thousand, 
Eleventh Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE FIVE NATIONS. § qist Thousand. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Sztxteenth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, Os. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Knight (Albert E.) THE COMPLETE 
CRICKETER. Illus. Dery 8vo. 75. 6a. nee. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Kolgzht (H. J. C.), M.A. See Cbhurchman’s 


Bible 
Knowling (R. J.), M.A., Professor of New 
Testament’ Exegesis at King's College, 
London. See Westminster Commentaries. 
Lamb (Charlies and Mary), THE WORKS 
OF. Edited by E. V. Lucas, Illustrated 
in Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 
See also Little Library and E. V. Lucas. 
Lambert (F. A. H.). See Little Guides. 
Lambros (Professor). See Byzantine Texts. 
pao (Staniey). A HISTORY OF 
-EGYPTIN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fully 


Tasaed. Cr. Bue 


és. 
Langbridge(F.), M. A. BALLADSOF THE 


RRAVE: Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 
Courage, and Constancy. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8ve. 25. 6d. 

Law (William), See Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Leach (isnry). THE. DUKE OF DEVON- 
SHIRE. A Biography. With r2 Illustra- 
tions. Dewy 8ve. 125. 6d. net. 

See also James Braid. 

GREAT GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. 
With 34 Portraits. Dewey 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

Le Braz (Anatole) THE LAND OF 
PARDONS. Translated hy Frances M. 
Gostiinc. Illustrated in colour. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 75s. 6d. net. 

Lee (Captain L. Melville). A HISTORY 

3s. 6d, net. 

Leigh (Percival). THE COMIC ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. Embellished with upwards 
of = characteri‘ tic LP eepeycn: by JOHN 
LEECH. Posti6#io. 25. 6a. ” 

Lewes (V. B.), M.A. AIR AND WATER. 
Illustrated. Cr. Sve. 25. 6d. 

Lewis (Mrs. Gwyn), A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS. 
Illustrated. cap. 8u0. 35.6. net. 

Lisle (Fortunéede). See Little Booksan Art. 

Littiehales yas See Antiquary‘s Books. 

Lock (Walter), D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. ST. PA UL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. Second Bd. Cr. 8v0. 3s. 6a. 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Cx. Bue. 6s. 

See also Leaders of Religion and Library 
of Devotion. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’s CATALOGUE 


Locker (F.). See Little Library. 

Lodge (Sir Oliver), F.R.S. THE SUB. 
STANCE OF FAITH ALLIED WITH 
SCIENCE: A Catechism for Parents 
and Teachers. Liichth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 25. net. 

Lofthouse (W. F.), M.A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. With a Frontispiece. 
Demy 8vo, 55. net. 

Longfellow (H. W.). See Little Library. 

Lorlmer RH ECERE Horace) LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
ees ISSON. Sixteenth Edition. Cr, Bve, 
35 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
OLD GORGON GRAHAM, Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Lover (Samuel). Seel. P. L. 
C.V.L.andc. Lb. G. ENGLAND DAY BY 

DAY : Or, The Englishman's Handbook to 
Efficiency. Illustrated by Ggorcz Morrow. 
Fourth Edition. Feap. ato. 18. net. 

Lucas(E. V,). THE IFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With 25 Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Denty 8v0. . 75. 6d. net. 

A Colonia] Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 
many Illustrations, of which 2o are in Colour 
by HERBERT MARSHALL. Seventh Edition. 
Cr. 8uo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. With 16 
Illustrations in Colour by NELson Dawson, 
and 36 other Illustrations. 77th Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 65. 

A Colonial Edition ts also published. 
FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Tuhird 

Edition, fFeap. Svo. 5s. 

THE OPEN ROAD: a Hee Book for Way- 
farers. Eleventh ee Feap. 8vo, 55.5 
india Paper, 7s. 

THE PRIENDLY. TOWN : a Little Book 
for the Urbane. Third Edition. Fcap. 
8ve. 58.3; India Paper, 7s. 6d. 

CHARACTER AND COMEDY. 
Edition. 

Lucian, See Classical Translations. 

Lyde(L. W.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Lydon(Noel S.). SeeJunior School Books . 

Stee Mrs. A.) WOMEN AND 
THEIR WORK. Cy». 8v0. 2s. 6d. 

Macaulay (Lord) CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. C. Mon- 
TAGUE, M.A. Three Volumes. Cr. Bvo. 18s. 

The any edition of this book completely 

annotated 

M ‘Allen (J. E. B.), M.A. 
Series. 

ere ullock (J. A.), 


ibrary. 


Second 


See Commercial 
See Churchman’s 


MacCunn (Florence A.). MARY 
STUART. With over 60 Illustrations, in- 
cluding a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

See also Leaders of Religion. 

McDermott (E. R.). See Books on Business. 

M‘Dowall(A. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Mackay (A. M.). See Churchman’s Library. 


Macklin (Herbert W.), M.A. See Anti- 
quary’s Books. 

Mackenzle (W. Leslle), M.A., M.D., 
D. ,etc. THE HEALTH OF THE 
SCHOOL CHILD. C7. 8a 25. 62. 

Mdlle Mori (Author of), ST. CATHER- 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
With 28 Illustrations. DenzyBvo. 75.6d.net. 

Magnus (Laurie), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
WORDSWORTH. Cr>r. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Mahaffy (J. P.), Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES, 
Folly Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Maitland (F. W.), LL.D., Downing Professor 
of the Laws of England in the University of 
Cambridge. ae LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. eat s. 6d. 

Malden (H. E.), M. ae ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Cx. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Seventh Edition. Cr. 
Bue. 15. 6d, 

See also School Histories. 

Marchant (E. C.), M.A., Fellow of Peter- 
house, Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4%. Gd. 

See also A. M. Cook. 

Marr (J. E.), F.R.S., Fellowof St John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Second Editton. 
Illustrated. C7. Bvo. 6s. 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. Illustrated. 


Cr. Bre. 65. 

Marriott (J. A. R.) FALKLAND AND 
HIS TIMES. With 20 Illustrations. 
Second Ed. Deny 8v0. 75. 6a. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Maryell(Andrew). See Little Library. 
Masefield (John). A LIFE IN NEL. 

SON’S eee Illustrated. Cr. 8ve. 
35. 6a. ne 
ON THE SPANISH MAIN. 
Illustrations and «a Map. 
10s, 6a. met. 
A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Edited and 
Selected by. Cr. Bue. 35. 6d. net. 
Maskell (A.). Bee Connaissenr's Library. 
Mason(A., J.), D See Leaders of Religion. 
Massee 2 (George). Oat EVOLUTION OF 
PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. I)lustrated. 


Cr. Buo. 25. 6d. 
Masterman Se F. G.), M.A., M.P. 
RELIGIOUS 


TENNYSON AS a 
TEACHER. C7yr. 8ve. 

Matheson (Mrs. E. F.). COUNSELS OF 
LIFE. Feag. 800. 25. 6d. 1 

May (Phil) THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 
Second Edition, gto. 18. net. 

Mellows (Emma S.). ASHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. C>. 
8v0,. 35. 6a. 

Methuen (A. M. SS.) THE TRAGEDY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA, Cn 8va. 25. net. 
Also Cr. 820. 3a. net. 

A revised and enlarged edition of the 


autbor’s ‘Peace or War in South 
Africa.’ 


With 22 
Demy 8ve. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


ENGLAND'S RUIN: Discussep 1n Srx- 
TEEN LETTERS TO THE RiGHT Hon. 
JoserH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bv0. 3a. net. 

Miles (Eustace), M.A. LIFE AFTER 
LIFE, Ok, THE THEORY OF REIN- 
CARNATION. Cx». 8vo. 2s, 64, net. 

Millais (J. G.) THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, Presidentofthe Royal Academy. 
With many Illustrations, of which 2 are in 
Photogravure. New Edition, Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6a. net, 

See also Little Galleries. 

Millin (G. FF.) PICTORIAL GARDEN- 
ING. Illustrated. Cy. 80. 435. 6d. net. 
Millis (C. T.), M.1.M.E. See Textbooks of 

Technology. 

Milne (J. G.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT. FullyIllus. Cx 8ve. 6s. 

Milton (John) A DAY BOOK OF. 


Edited hy R. F. Towndrow. Fag. 8vo. 
35. 6d. net. 
See also Little Library and Standard 
Lihrary. 


Minchin tp C.),M.A. See R. Peel. 
Mitchell(P. Chalmers), M.A. OUTLINES 
OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Second £a7- 


tion, Cr.8vo. 6s. 

Mitton hee E.). ANE AUSTEN AND 
HER TIMES. ith many Portraits and 
Illustrations. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Moffat (Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. With zolllustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Moil(A.).’ See Books on Business. 

Moir (D. M.), See Little Library. 

Mollnos (Dr. Michael de), See Library of 
Devotion. 

Money (L. G. Chiozza), M.P. RICHES 
AND POVERTY. Third Edition. Denty 
v0. 55. net. 

Montagu (Henry), Earlof Manchester. See 
Library of Devotion. 

Montaigne. A DAY BOOK OF. Edited 
by C. F, Ponp. cap. 8vo. 35. 6d. net, 
Montmorency (J. E. G. de), B.A., LL.B. 
THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND 
BOOK, With ee Illustrations, Second 

Edition. Dewy 8vo. 75. 6a. net. 

Moore (H. E.)}. BACK TO THE LAND. 

An Inquiry inte Rural Depopulation, Cy. 


8vo. 25. 6d. 

Moorhouse (E. Hallam). NELSON'S 
LADY HAMILTON. With 5x Portraits. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 7. 6d. nei. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Moran (Clarence G.). See Books on Business. 

More (Sir Thomas). See Standard Library. 

Morfill (W. R.), Oriel College, Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 
With Mapsand Plans, Cy. 8ve. 435. 6d. 


Morich (R. J.), late of Clifton College. 
School Examination Series. 


See 
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Morris (J.). THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 
With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 


nets 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Morris (J. E.). See Little Guides. . 
Morton (Miss Anderson). See Miss Brod- 


rick, 
Moule (H. C. G.), D.D,, Lord Bisbop of Dur- 


ham. See Leaders of Religion. 
Muir (M. M. Pattison) M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Illustrated. 


Cr. Bue, 2s, 6a. 

Mundella \: A.), M.A. See J. T. Dunn. 

Munro(R.), LL.D. See Antiquary’s Backs. 

Naval Officer (A). See I. P. L. 

Neal(W. G.). See R. N. Hall. 

Newman (Ernest) HUGO WOLF. 
Deny 8ve. 6s. 

Newman (George), M.D.,D.P.H.,F.R.S.E., 
Lecturer on Public Health at St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital, and Medical Officer of 
Health of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Finsbury.. INFANT MORTALITY, A 
SociaL Prostem. With 16 Diagrams, 
Demy 8ve. 958. 6d. net. 

Newman (J. H.) and others. See Library 


of Devotion. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). See Little Library. 

Nicklin (T.), M.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERSIN THUCYDIDES. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 

Nimrod. See lI. P. L. 

Norgate (G. Le Grys) THE LIFE OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. _ Illustrated. 
Deny 8vo0. 75. 6a. net. 

Norregaard (6B. W.) THE GREAT 
SIEGE: The Investment and Fall of Port 
Arthur. Illustrated. Deszy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 

Norway (A. H.)}. NAPLES. With 2s Col- 
oured Illustrations by Maurice GREIFFEN- 
HACEN. Second Edition Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 

Novalis. THE DISCIPLES ATSAIS AND 
OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited by Miss 
Una Bircu. Fea. 8vo. 35. 6a. 

Oldfield (W. J.), M.A., Prebendary of 
Lincoln. A PRIMER OF RELIGION 
BASED ON THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH 
oF ENGLAND. fcaZ. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Oldham (F: M.), B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Oliphant (Mrs.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Oman(C, W.C.), M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR. The Middle Ages, from the 
Fourth to the Fourteenth Century, Illus- 
trated. Denzy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net, 

Ottley (R. L.),D.D. See Handbooks of 
Theology and Leaders of Religion. 

Overton (J. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Cee aRatee See Books on Business. 

Oxford (M. N.), of Guy’s Hospital. A HAND- 
BOOK OF NURSING. Fourth Fdition. 
Cy. vo. 358. 6a. 

Pakes (W. ©. C.). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated, Demzy 8ve, 155. 

Palmer(Frederick). WITH KUROKI IN 
MANCHURIA, Hlustrated. TZhird 


Edition, Denty 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 
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Parker (Gllbert). 
fcap. 870. 55. 
Parkes (A. K.). SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TRUTHS. Fcap. 8vo. 15. 62. 
Parkinson (John). PARADISI IN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERRESTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. Folio. £3, 25. net. 

Parmenter (John). HELIO-TROPES, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, 1625. 
Edited hy PercivaL LANDON. Quarto. 
3s. 6d, net. 

Parmentier (Prof. Leon). 
Texts. 

Parsons (Mrs. Clement). GARRICK 
AND HIS CIRCLE. With 36 IIlustra- 
trations. Second Fdition. Demy 8ve. 
12s. 6a. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Pascal. See Library of Devotion. 

Paston (George). SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. With over 200 IIlustrations. 
intperialQuarto. £2, 125.6. net, 

Seealso Little Books on Art and1.P.L. 

LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
With 24 Portraits and _ Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 155. met. 


A LOVER'S DIARY. 


See Byzantine 


A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Peer ESTIO3 R.)(Benjamin Swift), LIFE'S 


UESTIONINGS. Cr. Bvo. 39. 64. net. 

Patterson (A. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAS’ NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
Colour by F. SoutucaTse. Second Eadttion. 
Cr. 80a. O65. 

NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
A series of observations on the Birds, 
Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and Stalk- 
eyed Crustaceans found in that neigh- 
bourhood, with a list of the species. With 
12 Illustrations in colour, by FRANK 
SOUTHGATR. Second Fdition, Cr. Bvo. 
6s. 

Peacock (N.). See Little Books on Art. 

Peake (C. M. A.), F.R.H.S. A CON- 
CISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 
ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL PLANTS. 
With 24 Illustrations. cap. 870. 35. 6d. net. 

Peel (Robert), and Minchin (H. C.), M.A. 
OXFORD. With roo Illustrations in 
Colour. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

Peel (Sidney), late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition, Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 

Petrle (W.M. Flinders), D.C.L., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, From THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day. 
Fully Illustrated. Ja szxv volumes. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. each, 

You. 1. Prenistoric Times ro XVItuH 
Dynasty. Sirth Edttion, 


Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Vou. wu. THe XVIItTH anp XVITItH 
Dynasties. Fourth Edition. 

Vou. 1m. XLXTH TO XXXTH DvYNAsTIEs. 

Vout. 1v. Tue Ecyrt oF THE PTOLEMIES. 
J. P. Manarry, Litt. D. 

Yor. v. Roman Eovet. J. G. MILNz, M.A. 

Yor. vi. EcyrT 1n THE MIDDLE AGEs. 
STANLEY LANF-PooLe, M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT, Illustrated. C>. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
ELAMARNATABLETS. C>r. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by TRis- 
TRAM Ecuts. Jn Two Volumes. Cr. 8vo. 
as. 6d. each, - ; 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
120 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 35. 64. ; 

Phillips (W. A.).. See Oxford Biographies. 

Phillpotts (Eden). MY DEVON YEAR. 
With 38 Illustrations by J. Ley Pretuy- 
BRIDGE. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Large Cr. 8vo. s. 

UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG. 
Illustrated by CLAUDE SHEFFERSON. 
Cr. 4f0. 58.'uet. 

A volume of poems. 

Plarr (Victor G.). See School Histories. 

Plato. See Standard Library. 

Plautus. THE CAPTIYJ. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. M. Linpsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College,Oxford. Demy 8vo. 10s.6a. nel. 

Plowden-Wardlaw (J. T.), B.A., King’s 
College, Cambridge. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 

Podmore (Frank) MODERN 5PIRI- 
TUALISM. Two Telumes. Denty 8vo. 
ors, net. 

A History and a Criticism. 

Poer (J. Patrick Le) A MODERN 
LEGIONARY. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

Pollard (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 

Pollard(A. W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

Pollard(ElizaF.). See Little Books on Art. 

Pollock (David), M.I.N.A. See Books on 
Business, 

Potter (M. C.), M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illustrated. Second Edrtion. Cr 8vo. 


4s. 62, 
Power (J. O’Connor) THE MAKING 
6s. 


OF AN ORATOR. CC». 8vo. 

Prance (G.), .See R. Wyon. 

Prescott (0. L.). ABOUT MUSIC, AND 
WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Cr. 8va. 
as. 6a. net. 

Price (L. L.), M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 


Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth Edi- 


tion. Cr. B20. 2s. 6a. 
Primrose (Deborah). A MODERN 
6s. 
THE DOMINION 


BCOBOTIA. Cw. 82a, 
Protheroe (Ernest). 
OF MAN. Grocrapryuy 1n 1Ts HuMAN 
Aspect. With 32 full-page Lllustrations. 
Cr. 8ve. 25. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


Pugin and Rowlandson. THE MICRO. 

COSM OF LONDON, or Lonvon in 
With 104 Illustrations in 
colour, Le Three Volumes. Smadl ato, 


«63, a8. Hee. 

‘Q’ CA. T. Quiller Conch). THE 
GOLDEN POMP. A Procession oF 
ENGLISH Lyrics. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
as. 6a. net. 

Quevyedo Villegas. See Miniature Library. 
.R. and E.S. THE WOODHOUSE COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Cm 8vo. 65. 

A Colonial Edition is also puhlished. 
Rackham (R. B.), M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 
Ragg (Laura M.). THE WOMEN-ART- 
ISTS OF BOLOGNA. With 20 Illus- 

trations. Dewy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Ragg (Lonsdale). B.D., Oxon. DANTE 
AND HIS ITALY. With 32 Illustra- 
tions largely from contemporary Frescoes 
and Documents. Denzy 8va. 125. 6a. met 

Rahtz (F. J.), M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in 
English at Merchant Yenturers’ Technical 
College, Bristol HIGHER ENGLISH. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8uo. 

Randolph (B. W.), D.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 

Rannle (D. W.), M.A. A STUDENT'S 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. C». 8vo. 
aS.0n. 

Rashdali (Hastings), M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. cx 


8ve. 6s. 
Raven (J. J.), D.D. See Antiquary's Books. 
Rawstorne (Lawrence, Esq.). Sce 1.P.L. 
Raymond (Walter). See School Histories. 
A Real Paddy. SeeI.P.L. 
Reason (W.), M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Cr 8vo. 


MINIATURE. 


35. 6a. 


2s. 6d. 
Redpath (H. A.), M.A. See Westminster 


Commentaries. 


Reynolds. See Little Galleries. 

Rhoades (J. F.). See Simplified French Texts. 
Rhodes (W.E.). See School Histories. 
Riew (H.), M.A. See Simplified French 


Texts. 

Roberts (M. E.). See C, C. Chaaner. 

Robertson (A.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Exeter REGNUM DEI. The Bampton 
Lectures of 1901. Deney vo. 758. 6d. net. 

Robertson (C, Grant). M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, Examiner in the 
Hononrs School of Modern History, Oxford, 
1901-1904. SELECT STATUTES, CASES, 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS, 1660-1832, Demy 8ve. 105. 6d. 
net. 

Robertson (C. Grant) and Bartholomew 
(J. G.), F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. A HIS- 
TORICAL AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Dewey Quarto. 
4s. 6d. net. 

Robertson (SirG.S,),K.C.S.1. CHITRAL: 
Tue Story of A Minor SIEGE. Third 
Edition. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 
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Robinson (A. W.), M.A. See Churchman's 
ib 


ible. 

Robinson (Cecilla)) THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. With an Introduc- 
tion by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Cr. Bua, “35. 64, . 

Robinson (F. S.). See Connoisseur’s Library. 

Rochefoucauld (La). See Little Library, 

Rodwell (G.), B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREE A Conrse for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Wa.tTEr Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College. caf. 8v0. 35.62. 

Roe(Fred), OLD OAK FURNITURE. With 
many Illustrations by the Author, including 
afrontispiece in colour. Desty8ve, 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Rogers (A. G. L.), M.A, 

usiness, 

Romney. See Little Galleries. 

Roscoe (EB. S.). See Little Guides. 

Rose (Edward). THE ROSE READER. 
Illustrated. Cx 8ve, 25. 64. Also in 4 
Parts. Parts I. and Il, 6d. each; Part 
lll. 8d.3 Part IV. 10d. 

Rowntree (Joshna) THE IMPERIAL 
DRUG TRADE. A ReE-STATEMENT OF 
THE Optum Question. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. Cr. 8vo. 25. net. 

Royde-Smith (N. G.). THE PILLOW 
BOOK: A Garner or Many Moons. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. net. 


Bee E.), D.D. See Junior School 

OOKS. 

Russell (W. Clark) THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. Branowyn. 
Fourth Edition, Cr. 8uo. 6s. 

Sainsbury (Harrington), M.D., F.R.C.P. 
PRINCIPIA THERAPEUTICA. 
Devry Bue. 75. 6a. net. 

St. Anselm. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Augustine. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Bernard. See Library of Devotion. 

Sales (St. Francis de). See Library of 


Devotion. 
St. Cyres (Viscount). See Oxford Bio- 
noe LITTLE 


grapbies. 

St. Francis of Asslsl. 

FLOWERS OF TH GLORIOUS 
MESSER ST. FRANCIS AND HIS 
FRIARS. Newly translated by W1LL1am 
Heywoop. With an Introduction by A. 
G. F. Howe, and 4o Illustrations from 
Italian Painters. Denzy8vo. ss. net. 

See also Standard Lihrary and Library of 
Devotion, 

‘Saki’ (H. Munro), REGINALD. Second 
Edttion. Frap. Bve. 2s. 6d. net. 

Salmon (A. L.). See Little Guides. 

Sargeaunt (J.), -A. ANNALS OF 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, WUlustrated. 
Deny Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

Sathas (C.). See Byzantine Texts. 

Schmitt (John). See Byzantine Texts. 

Scott (A. M.)} WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHILL, With Portraits and Illus- 
trations. C», 8us. 35. 6a. 

Scudamore (Cyrl!). See Little Guides. 


See Books on 
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Sells (V. P.), M.A. THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE. Hlustrated. Cr. 8v0. 
as, 6a. 

Selous (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH'’S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Orp. 
Ninth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6a. 


School Edition, 1s. 6d. 
TOMMY SMITH’S OTHER ANIMALS. 
With x2 Illustrations hy Aucusta GUEST. 


Third dition. Feap. 8vo,_ 25. 6d. 
Settlé (J. H.). ANECDOTES OF 


SOLDIERS. Cr. 8va, 
Shakespeare (William). 
THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623; 1632; 1664; 

168s. Each £4, 4s. vet, or a complete set, 

L12, 128, net. 

Folios 3 and 4 are ready. 
Folio 2 is nearly ready. ; 
See also Arden, Standard Library and 

Little Quarto Sbakespeare. 

Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. Cr. 

820. 25. 6d. 
Sharp (Cecil). See S. Baring-Conld. 
Sharp (Mrs. E. A.). See Little Books on 

Art. 


35. 6a. net. 


Shedlock (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA. Cx 8v0. 55. 

Shelley (Percy B.). ADONAIS; an Elegy 
on the death of John Keats, Author of 
‘Endymion,’ etc. Pisa. From the types of 
Didot, 1821. 2s. se?. 


Sheppard (H. F.), M.A. See S. Baring- 
Gould. 


Sherwell (Arthur), M.A. LIFE IN WEST 
LONDON Third Edition. Cr. 8uvo. 
as. 6d. 

Shipley (Mary E.). AN ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILD. 
REN. a.D. 597-1066. 


With a Preface hy 
the Bishop of Gibraltar, With Maps and 
iMustrations. Cr 8vo, 2s. bed. met. 
Sime (J.). See Little Books on Art. 
SImonson (G. A.) FRANCESCO 

GUARDI. With 41 Plates. JsZerial 
gto. £2, 25. net. 


See (R. E. D.). 

rt. 

oe (H. P. K.). See Little Books on 
Et; 


Sladen (Douglas). SICILY: The New 
inter Resort. With over 200 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8uve. 55. net. 
Small (Evan), M.A. THE EARTH. An 
Introduction to Physiography. Illustrated, 
Cyr. 8ve. 25. 6d. 


Smallwood (M. G.). 


Art. 

Smedley (F. E.). See I.P.L. 

Smlth (Adam) THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 
and numerous Notes by Epwin Cannan, 
M.A. Twe volumes. Demy 8vo, 215, net. 

Smith (Horace and James), See Little 
Library. 


See Little Books on 


See Little Books on 
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Smith (H. Bompas), M.A. A NEW 
JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. Crown 8v0. 
2s. With Answers, 25. 6d. 

Smith (R. Mudie) THOUGHTS FOR 
THE DAY. Edited hy. cap. 8vo. 
gs. 6d. net. 

Smith (Nowell C.). See W. Wordsworth. 

Smith (John Thomas), A BOOK FOR 
A RAINY. DAY: Or, Recollections of the 
Events of the Years 1766-1833. Edited by 
WiLFRED WHITTEN. Illustrated. Wide 
Demy 8vo. 125.6a. net. 

Snell (F. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Snowden (C. £.). A HANDY DIGEST OF 
BRITISH HISTORY. Demy 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Sephocles. See Classical Translations. 

Sornet (L. A.). See Junior School Books. 


South (E. Wilton), M.A. See Junior School 


Books. 
Southey (R.)} ENGLISH SEAMEN. 
Edited by Davip HANNAY. 

Vol. 1. (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish), Second Edition. Cr. 
8v0. OS. ; 

Vol. 1. (Richard Hawkins, Grenville, 
Essex, and Raleigh) C7 8va, 6s. 

See also Standard Library. 


Spence (C. H.), M.A. See School Examina- 


tion Series. 

Spicer (A. D.)) THE PAPER TRADE. 
With Maps and Iiagrams. Demty 8vo0. 
12s. 6a. ner, 

Spooner (W. A.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Staley (Edgcnmbe), THE GUILDS OF 
FLORENCE. Illustrated. Second £dition. 
Royal8vo. 16s. net. 

Stanbridge (J. W.), B.D. 

Devotion. 

‘Stanclifle.? GOLF DO'S ANDDONT'S, 
Second Hdition. Frap, 8vo. 15. 

Stead (W. J.). See D. Gallaher. 

Stedman (A. M. M.), M.A. 


INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessons on Elemen- 


See Library of 


ay Accidence. Tenth Edition, Feap. 

W105. TS. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Tenth F£di- 
tion. Cr. 8u0. 25. 


FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Sborter Latin Primer and 
Vocabulary. Seventh Ed. revised. 1800. 


rs. 64, 
BASY SELECTIONS FROM CA®SAR. 
The Helvétian War, Third Edition. 


18770. 18. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. The 
Kings of Rome. 1870. Third Hdztron. 
IS. 64, : 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Eleventh Ed. Feap. 


Bue. 18. 6d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Exercises 
in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8ve. 18. 
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EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER, With 
Vocabulary. Eleventh and Cheaper Edition, 
re-written. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Original 
Edition, 28.6d. Kev, 35. xed. 

THE LATIN COMPOU} D SENTENCE: 
Rules and Exercises. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 18.64. With Vocabulary, 25. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 


Idioms. fifth dition. Fcap. &vo. 
re 6¢@. With Vocabulary. 2s. Key, 2s. 
LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 


TITION: Arranged eerie to Subjects. 
Fourteenth Edition. Fecap. 8vo, ts. 6a. 
A VOCABULARY OF pees IDIOMS. 

t8st0,. Fourth Edition. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Third Edition, rve- 
wised. x80. 18 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8ve. 18. 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. iid Edition, re- 
vised. Fecap. 8uo. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR’ RE- 
PETITION. Arranged actording to Sub- 
jects. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. ts 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and a a Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

S ieee ae FRENCH. Sivhth Edition. 


FIRST. FRENCH Eee ons: Eighth Edi- 
tion, revised, Cr. & 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Sixth Eat- 
tron, revised. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6a. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISKS ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu- 
lary. soe Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
KEy. 

FRENCH ‘ VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION: Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Zhirtecnth Edition, Feap. 8ve. 15. 

See also School Eee patios Series. 

Stee (R. Elliott), M.A., F.C.S. THE 

ORLD OF Scin ENCE. With 147 
ete dane Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
See also School Examination Series. 

Stephenson (C.), of the Technical eollege, 
Bradford, and Swuddards (F.) of the 
Vorksbire College, Leeds, ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
zee Demy 8vo. Third Edition. 


Secnanese (J.) M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Cr. 8ve. 35. 6d. 

Spc aera See Little Library. 

Sterry (W.). M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. Illustrated. Deuzy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Steuart (Katherine). BY ALLAN 
WATER. Secoud Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

Stevenson (R.L.) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
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HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited by Sipney Co tvin. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8v0. 12s. 

LipraryEpIition. Demy 8ve. 2v0ls. 258. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by Wittiam Strano. Sirth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, Buckram. 6s. 

A Colonial. enon is also ee ublished. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. 

Stevenson (M. 1.) FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written hy Mrs. M. I. Stevenson during 
1887-8. Cr. 8vo. 6s. ned. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA, 1891-95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Ba.rour. With 
many Illustrations. Second Edition Cr. 


8vo. 68. set. . 
eae (Anna M.). See Oxford Bio- 
stekes Fs G.), B.A. HOURS WITII 

RABELAIS. From the translation of Six 


T. Urqunart and P. A. Morreux. With 
2 pone in Photogravure. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6a. 


Btone (S. J.) FOEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. ELLerton, 
M.A. With, Portrait. Cm» 8vo. 6s. 

Storr (Vernon F.), M.A., Lecturer in 
the Philosophy of Religion. in Cambridge 
University ; Examining Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; formerly Fellow 
of University College, Oxford. DEVELOP. 
MENT Aes DIYINE PURPOSE Cc». 
8vo. 55. 

Straker <F.. 

Streane (A. 


* See Books on Business. 
W.), D.D. See Churchman’s 


ible, 

Streatfeild (R. A... MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. With 24 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 


nét, 
Stroud (H.), D.Sc... M.A. PRACTICAL 
PHYSICS. With many Diagrams. Second 


Edition. 35. net. 
Strutt (Joseph) THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 


ENGLAND. Illustrated by many Engrav- 
ings. Revised by J. CHARLES Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A. uarto, 218, net. 
Stuart van Donald), THESTRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA WitbaMap, C>r. 8ve. 6s. 
Sturch in Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County Council. MANUAL TRAINING 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). Its Prin- 
ciples and Application, with Solutions to 
Examination Guesacas) T892-1905, Ortho- 
raphic, Isometric and Oblique Projection. 
ith so Plates and rqo Figures. Foolscap. 
5s. set. 
Saadards (F.). 
Surtees (R. S.). See I.P.L. 
Symes (J. E.), M.A. THE FRENCH 
eee Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


§. 6a, 
Sympson (E. M.), M.A., M.D. See Ancient 
Cities. 


See C. Stephenson. 
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Tacltus. AGRICOLA. 
Notes, Map, ete., by R. F. Davis, M.A,, 
feap. 8uoe. 25. 

GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Fea. 
Sve. 25. See also Classical Translations. 
Tallack(W.) HOWARDLETTERS AND 
MEMORIES. Dewey 8vo. 105. 6d. met. 

Tauler(J.). See Library of Devotion. 

Taylor (A. E.) THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Deny Bue. 1058. 6d. net. 

Taylor (F.G.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Taylor (1. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Taylor (John W.). THE COMING OF 
THE SAINTS : Imagination and Studies 
in Early Church History and Tradition. 
With 26 Illustrations. Desey 8vo. 75. 6a. set. 

Taylor T. M.), M.A., Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICA 
HISTORY OF ROME, Cy. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

Teasdale-Buckell (G. T.). THE COM. 
PLETE SHOT. Illustrated. Second Ed. 

Tennyson (Allred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by J. Courron Couns, 
M.A. Cnr. 80... 65. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited hy J. CHurTon 
Cotutins, M.A. Cr. Sve. 65. See also 
Little Library. 

Terry (C. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Thackeray (W. M.). See Littfe Library. 

Theobald (F. V.), M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
Iifustrated. Second Kdition Revised. Cr. 
8vo. 25. Od. 

Thompson (A. H.). See Little Guides. 

Tileston (Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Fourteenth Edi- 
tion. Mediunti16me. 2s. 6d. met. Also an 
edition in superior binding, 6s. 

Tompkins (H. W.), F.R.H.S. See Little 
Guides. 

Townley (Lady Susan) MY CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK With 26 Illustrations and 
2 Maps. Third Ed. Deny 8vo. 10s. 6a. net 

Toynbee (Paget), M.A., D.Litt. See 
Oxford Biographies. 

Trench (Herbert), DEIRDRE WEDDED 
AND OTHER POEMS. C>r. 8ve. 5s. 

An episode of Thirty hours delivered by 
the three voices. It deals with the love of 
Deirdre for Naris and is founded on a Gaelic 
Version of the Tragical Tale of the Sons of 
Usnach. 

Trevelyan(G. M.), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridgee ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. Witb Mapsand Plans. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6a. net. 

Troutbeck (G. E.). See Little Guides. 

Tyler (E. A.), B.A., F.C.S. See Junior 


School Books. 
Tyrrell-Gill (Frances). See Little Books 
THE COMPLETE 


on Art. 
Vardon (Harry). 
GOLFER. Illustrated. Aighth Edition. 
Denry 8vo. 105, 6d. net, 
A Colonia) Edition is also published. 
Vaughan (Henry). See Little Library. 


With Introduction 
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Vaughan (Herbert M.), B.A. (Oxon.). THE 
LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART, CARDINAL, 
DUKE OF YORK. With zo Hlustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 

THE NAPLES RIVERIA. With 2s Illus- 
trations in Colour by Maurice GREIFFEN- 
HAGEN. Cyr,.8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Voegelin (A.), M.A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 

Waddell (Col. L. A.), L1..D.,C.B. LHASA 
ANDITS MYSTERIES. Witha Record 
of tbe Expedition of 1903-1904. With 155 
Illustrations ‘and aps. Third and 
Cheaper Edition. Deny 8vo. 75. 6d. net, 
HISTORY. With Maps. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Bua. 65. 

Wagner (Richard). MUSIC DRAMAS: 
Interpretations, embodying Wagner's own 
explanations. By A. L. CLEATHER and 
B. Crump. fa Four Volumes. Feap 8ve. 
2s. 6a. each. 

Vout. 1.—TuHe Rinc of THE NIBELUNG. 
Third Edition. 

VoL. 1.—PARSIFAL, LOHENGRIN, and 
THF Ho ry Grair. 

Vor. 111.—TRISTAN AND ]SOLDE. 

Wall(J. ©.). DEYILS. Illustrated by the 
Author and from photographs. Demy 8vo. 
4s. 6a. net. See also Antiquary’s Books. 

Walters (H. B.). See Little Books on Art 
and Classics of Art. 

Walton (F. W.). See School Histories. 

Walton (lzaac) and Cotton (Charles). 
See 1.P.L., Standard Library, and Little 
Library. 

WarreneVernon (Hon. Willlam), M.A. 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE, based on the Commentary of 
BENVENUTODA Imo a and otherauthorities. 
With an Introduction by tbe Rey. Dr. 
Moore. In Two Volumes. Second Edi- 
tion, entirely re-written. Cr. 8v0. 155. 2e2. 

Waterhouse (Mrs. Alired). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED: Little Homilies to 
Womenin Country Places. Second Edition. 
Srald Pott 8vo. 2s. net. 

See also Little Library. 

Watt (Francis) See T. F. Henderson. 

Weatherhead (T. C.), M.A. EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS IN HORACE, C>». 8ve. 
2s, See also ee Examination Series. 

Wels (F. ©.). See Textbooks of Techno- 
ogy. 

Welr (Archibald), M.A. AN INTRO. 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. Cy». 8vo. 6s. 

Wells (Sldney H,.) See Textbooks of Science, 

Wells(J.),M.A., Fellowand Tutor of Wadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third dition. Cr Bvo, 35. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. ighth 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. vo. 35. 6d. 

See also Little Guides. 

Wheldon(F, W,), A LITTLE BROTHER 

TO THE BIRDS. With rs Ilbustrations, 
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7 of saat are by A.H. Buckiann. Large 
Cr. 8uo. 

Whibley (c. See W. E. Henley. 

Whibley (L.), M.A. Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES : : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Cr. 8v0. 6s, 

ee (G. H.), M.A. See Churchman’s 


White (Gilbert). THE NATURAL 

HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 

L.C. Miayu, F.R.S., assisted by W. WakDE 
Fow.er, M.A. Cy». 8vo. 6s. 
See also Standard Library. 

Whlitiieid (E. E.). See Commercial Series. 

Whitehead (A. W.). GAS Dr DE 
COLIGNY. Illustrated. Demy 8ve. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Whiteley (R. Lioyd), F.1.C., Principal of 
the Bante! al Science School, West Brom. 
wich. ELEMENTARY TEXT- 
BOOK OF ee CHEMISTRY. 
Cr. 8v0. 25. 6d. 

Whitiey (Miss). See Lady Dilke. 

Whitten (W.). See John Thomas Smith. 

Whyte(A. G.), B.Sc. See Books on Business, 

Wilberforce (Wiifrid). See Little Kooks 


on Art. 
Wilde (Oscar), DE PROFUNDIS. Tenth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 58. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. ; 
THE DUCHESS OF PADUA, Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


POEMS. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 


INTENTIONS. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 

SALOME, AND ee PLAYS. Demy 
8vo. 125. 6a. 2 

LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN. Demy 
Bvo. 125. 6d, n 

A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 
Demy 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 

AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Demy 8vo. 


125. 6a. net. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR. 
NEST. Desty 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 

A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES and 
THE eee PRINCE. JDenty 8vo. 
125. 60. 

LORD RICEHUR SAVILE’S CRIME and 
OTHER oe PIECES. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6a, né 

Wilkins iw. H.), BA. THE ALIEN 
INVASION. Cyr. 8uo. 2s. 6d. 

Wiliiams (A.). PETROL PETER: or 
Pretty Stories and Funn Pe lag Illus. 
trated in pour by A. W. Mitts. Demy 
4to. 35.60. 

Wiiliamson (M. “G.). 

Williamson (W.). 
ee 


os. 64. 

Wiiiiamson (W.), B.A. See Junior Ex- 
amination Series, Junior School Books, and 
Beginner's Books. 

Wilson (Beckles) LORD STRATH- 
CONA: the Story of his Life. Lllustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. 

A Colonial Edition is also published, 


anes Ancient Cities. 
THE TISH 
Illustrated. Dewy 8vo. 
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Wlimot-Buxton = M.). MAKERS OF 
EUROPE, Cyr.8v0. Eighth Ed. 38. 6d. 
A Text-book of European History for 
Middle Forms. 
THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Cr.8vo. 35. 64. 

See also Beginner's Books. 
Wiison(Bishop.). See Library of Devotion. 
Wilson(A. J.). See Books on Business. 
Wilson (H. A.). See Books on Business. 
eee (J. A.). See Simplified French 


Wilton (Richard), M.A. LYRA PAS- 
TORALIS ;: Songs of patna: Church, and 
Home. Poit 8vo. 25. 6a. 

Winbolt (S. E.), M.A. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE, Cy». 8vo. 15. 6a. 
LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 

= COB Daar Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. Key, 


Windle (B, C. A.), F.R.S.,F.S.A. See Anti- 
quary’s Books, Little Guides, Ancient 
Cities, and Schooi Histories, 


Winterbotham (Canon), M.A." B.5¢:, 
LL.B. See covenant Ss 's Library. 
Wood (Slr Eveiyn), F G.C.5., 


G.C.M.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. With 24 Illustra- 
tions and Maps. Two Volumes Fifth 
Edition, Demy 8vo. 255. net. 
A Colonial aon is ales published. 
Wood (J. A. E.) See Textbooks of 
Technology 
Wood (J. filckory). DAN LENO, LIllus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Wood (W. Birkbeck), M.A., late Scholar of 
Norecrtcr, polece Oars and Edmonds 


(Major J. te -M.G. A 
HISTORY O THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 


Introduction by H. Spenser WILKINSON, 


With 24 Maps and Plans, Dewy 8vo. 
12s. 6a. net. 
Wordsworth (Christopher). See Anti- 


quary’s Books. 

Wordsworth (W.). POEMS BY. Selected 
by Stoprorp A. Brooke. With qo IIlns- 
trations by EpmMunp H. New. With a 
ees in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6a. net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coieridge (S. T.). 
See Little Library. 

Wright (Arthur), D. D., Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. See Churchman’s 
Library. 

Wright C. Gordon). See Dante. 

Wright (J. C.). TO-DAY. Demy 16mo. 
1s. 6d. net. 

Wright (Sophie) GERMAN VOCABU- 
Peas FOR REPETITION. cap. 8va., 


ions: (George M.), Professor of History 
in the University of Toronto. THE 
EARL OF ELGIN. IIlustrated. Deszy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. ner. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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Wyatt (Kate M.). See M. R. Gloag. 
Wylde (A. B.).§ MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
ith a Map and a Portrait. Demy 8vo. 
Iss. 2é?. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wen Hon. George). M.P. THE 

OEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE. 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Demy 8vo. Buckram, gilt top. 
tos. 6d. 

Wyon (R.) and Prance (G.). THE LAND 
OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Being 
a Description of Montenegro. Witb qo 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. as. 6d. net. 

Yeats (W. B.) A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Selected from Modern Writers. 
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re and Enlarged Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
T50as 
Young (Filson) THE COMPLETE 
MOTORIST. With 138 I}ustrations. 
Seventh Edition. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 


THE JOY OF THE ROAD: An Apprecia- 
tion of the Motor Car. Sali Demy 8vo. 


ss. mee. 

Young (T. M.) THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A_ Study of 
Work and Workers. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
paper boards, 1s. 6a. 

Zimmern (Antonla) WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI- 
CITY? Feap. 870. 15. 6d, net. 


Ancient Cities 
General Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Cr. 8vo. 


Custer. By B.C. A. Windle, D.Sc. F.R.S. 
Illustrated by FE. H. New. 


SHREWSBURY. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 

Cantrrsury. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 

EpinsurcH. By M. G. Williamson, M.A. 


Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 


45. 6d. net. 


LincoLn. By E. Mansel Sympson, M.A4., 
M.D. Illustrated by E, H. New. 

Bristot. By Alfred Harvey. Illustrated 
by E. H. New. 

Dusuin. ByS. A. O. Fitzpatrick. Illustrated 
by W. C. Green. 


The Antiquary’s Books 
General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 


Demy 8vo. 


EnciisH Monastic Lirs. By the Right 
Rey. Abbot Gasquet, 0.5.B. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. 

REMAINS OF THE PreEnHisToRic AGE IN 
EncLanb. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc., 
F.R.S, With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. 

Otp Service Books oF THE ENGLISH 
Cuurcu. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A., and Henry Littlehales. With 
Coloured and other I}ustrations. 

Ce.ttic Art. By J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 
With numerous Iflustrations and Plans. 

ARCHAZOLOGY AND Fase ANTIQUITIES. 
By R. Munro, LL.D. Illustrated. 

Suxines OF British Saints. By J.C. Wall. 
With numerous [llustrations and Plans, 


75. 6d. mel. 


Tue Royat Forests of Encranp. By J. 
Cc. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Illustrated. 

THE Manor AND ManoriaL RECORDS. 
By Nathaniel J. Hone. Illustrated. 

ENGLISH SEALS. By J. Harvey Bloom. 
Illustrated. ° 

Tur Domespay Inquest. By Adolphns 
Ballard, B.A., LL.B. With 27 Itlustrations. 

Tuer Brasses oF Encranp. By Herbert 
W. Macklin, M A. With many Illustrations, 
Second Edition. 

Parish Lire In MEpDI4@vAL _Encranp. By 
the Right Rev. Abbott Gasquet, O0.S.B, 
With many Illustrations. Second Edition. 

Tue BeLts oF ENGLAND. By Canon J. J. 
Raven, D.D., F.S.A. With Lllustrations. 
Second Edition, 


The Arden Shakespeare 


Demy 8vo. 


2s. 6d. net each volume. 


General Editor, W. J. CRAIG, 


An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. 


Edited with a full Introduction, Textual 


Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


Edited by Edward Dowden. 
Edited hy Edward 


HamMvLetT 
RoMEO AND JULIET. 
Dowden. 


Edited by W. J. Craig. 
Edited by M. Macmillan. 
Edited by Moreton Luce. 
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Kina Lear. 
JuLrus CAESAR. 
THE TEMPEST. 
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OTHELLO. Edited by H. C. Hart. 

Titus ANDRonicus. Edited by H. RB. Bail. 
on. 

CYMBELINE. Edited by Edward Dowden. 

THE Merry Wives or Winpsor. Edited by 
He Co Hatt: 

A MipsummerR Nicut’s Dream. Edited by 
H. Cuningham. 

King Henry V. Edited by H. A. Evans. 

ALu’s Weir THat Enps Weti. Edited by 
W. O. Brigstocke. 

THe TAMING OF THE SHREW. Edited hy 
R. Warwick Bond. 

Timon oF ATHENS. Edited by K. Deighton. 

Moen FOR MEaASuRE. Edited by H. C. 

arte 
Twetrty Nicut. Edited by Moreton Luce. 


THe MercHant or Venice. Edited 
C. Knox Pooler. 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 
Deighton, 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
Case. 

Love's Lapour’s Lost. 
Hart. 

THE Two GENTLEMAN OF VERONA. 
Warwick Bond. 

Pericies. Edited by K. Deighton. 

THE Comrepy of Errors. Edited by H. 


Cuningbam. 
King Ricuarp 11. #£Edited by A. H. 
Edited by Ivor B. Jobn. 


Edited by 


Edited hy H. 


K, 
Edited by R. H. 
GC. 

R, 


Thompson. 
Kine Joun. 


The Beginner’s Books 
Edited by W. WILLIAMSON; B.A. 


Easy Frencit Ruymes. By Henrt Blouet. 
Second Edition. Illustrated. Frag. 8v0. 15. 


Easy Stories from EnGiisH History, By 


E. M. Wilmci-Buxton, Author of ‘Makers 


Third Edition. Cv. 8vo. 


Easy EXercises IN ARITHMETIC. Arranged 
by W. S. Beard. Second Edition. Feap. 


of Europe.’ 1S. 


8vo. Without Answers, 1s. With Answers. 


1S. 3 ; 

Easy DICTATION AND SPELLING. By W. 
Williamson, B.A. #7/th Ed. Feap. &vo. 1s. 

AN Easy Poetry Boox. Selected and 
arranged by W. Williamson, B.A., Author 
of ‘ Dictation Passages.’ Second Edition. 
Cr. Bue. 18. 


Books on Business 


Cr. 8vo. 


By Douglas Owen. 
. McDermott. 
By Chas. Duguid. 


By “Au Ji 


PorTs AND Docks. 

Rattways. By E.R 

THE Stock EXCHANGE. 
Seconda Edition. 

THe Business oF INSURANCE. 
Wilson. 

THE Exvectricat Inpustry: LIGHTING, 
ppecueM AND Power. By A. G. Whyte, 

«5G 

Tue SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY! Its History, 
Science, Practice, and Finance, By David 
Pollock, M.I.N.A. 

THE Money Marker. By F. Straker, 

THE Business SIDE OF AGRICULTURE. 
A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. 

Law 1n Business. By H. A. Wilson. 

THe Brewinec INbustTrY. 
Baker, F.1.C., ¥.C.S, 


By 


25. 6a. net, 


THE AuToMmoBILE INDUSTRY, 
Stone, 

MininG AnD MininG INVESTMENTS. 
‘A. Moil.’ ° 

THE Business or ADVERTISING. By Clarence 
G. Moran, Barrister-at-Law, Illustrated, 

TRADE Unions. By G. Drage. 

Civic ENGINEERING. By T. Claxton Fidler, 
M.Inst, C.K. Illustrated. 

THE IRON TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
J. Stephen Jeans. Illustrated. 

Monopoties, TRUSTS, AND KaRTELLS. By 
F. W. Hirst. 

THE Cotton INpbUusTRY AND TrapE. By 
Prof. S. J..Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 
of Commerce in the University of Man- 


By G. de H. 
By 


By 


By Julian L. chester. Illustrated. 


Byzantine Texts 
Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt. D. 
A series of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 


ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENE. Translated by F. 
J. Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. Brooks. 
Deny 8vo, 125. 6a, net. 


Edited by Léon Parmentier and 
Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. met. 


EVAGRIUS. 
M. Bidez. 


THE History oF PSELLUS., 
EcTHeEs1S CHRONICA. 


THE CHRONICLE OF MOREA. 


Edited by C. 

15s. el, 

Edited by Professor 
7s. Od. net. 

Edited by John 

158. met. 


Sathas. Demy 8ve. 


Lambros. Dezzy 8vo. 


Schmitt. Dezzy 8vo. 
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The Churchman’s Bible 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 


Fap. 8vo. 


Is. 6d. net each. 


A series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be of service to the 
general reader in the practical and devotional study of the Sacred Text. 

Fach Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 


as a whole. 


The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre- 
sponding as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. 


The 


Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full; such corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placcd in footnotes. 


Tue Epist_e or St. Paut THE APOSTLE To | IsaraH. Edited by W. E. Barnes, D.D. Two 


THE GALATIANS. Edited by A. W. Robin- 
son, M.A. Second Edition. 


ESC ES Tes nES Edited ty A. W. Streane, 
Dep: 


THe EpIsTLeE or ST. PAuL THE APOSTLE TO 
THE PuHitippians. Edited by C. R, D. 
Biggs, D.D. Second Edition. 


THe EpistLe oF ST. JAMES. 


Edited by 
H. W. Fulford M.A. 


Volumes, With Map. as. met each. 

THE EPisTLeE or ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 
THE EPHESIANS. Edited by G. H. Whitaker, 
M.A. 

THE GoSPEL ACCORDING To St. Marx. 
Edited by J. C. Du Buisson, M.A. 2s. 6¢, 
et 


St. Paut’s EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS 
AND PuiILtemon. Edited by H. J.C. Knight, 
M.A. 2s. %et. 


The Churchman’s Library 
General Editor, |. HH. BURN, Bop BAS. |. 


Crown Sve. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. 
By W. E. Collins, M.A. With Map. 


Tue Kincpom or Heaven Here anp Here- 
AFTER. By Canon Winterhotham, M.A., 
Bsc, b..B, 

THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE Prayer Book: 
Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. 
Dowden, D.D. Second Edition, 


Evo.uTion. By F, B. Jevons, M.A,, Litt.D. 


35. 6a. each, 


Some New TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. 
Arthur Wright, D.D. 6s. 


Tue CyHuRCHMAN's INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Oxtp TesTameNT. By A. M. Mackay, B.A, 


By E. T. Green, 


Ry 


Tne CuurcH oF CHRIST. 
fis. 


COMPARATIVE THEOLOGY. 


By J. A. Mac- 
Culloch. 6s, 


Classical Translations 
Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 


A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by literary 
excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 


fEscHyLus— Agamemnon Choephoroe, Eu- 
menides. Translated by Lewis Campbell, 
ELD, ss. 

Cicrro-—-De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. 
P. Moor, M.A. 35. 64. 

CicEro—Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro 
Mureno, Philippic 131., in Catilinam), Trans- 
lated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A. 5s. 

CirceEro—De Natura Deorum, Translated by 
F. Brooks, M.A. 35. 6d. 

CicEro—De Officiis. 


Gardiner, M.A. 2s, 6d, 


Translated hy G, B.j Tue Satires or JuvENAL. 


HorAce—The Odes and Epodes. 
by A. D. Godley, M.A. as. 
Lucian—Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Me- 

nippus, The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, 
The Lover of Falsehood) Translated by S. 
T. Irwin, M.A. 35. 6d. 
SOPHOCLES—Hlectraand Ajax. Translated by 
E. D. A. Morshead, M.A. 2s. 6a. 
Tacitus—Agricola and Germania. 
lated by R. B. Townshend, 2s, 6d, 
Translated hy 


Translated 


Trans: 


S. G Owen. 2s. 6d. 
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Classics of Art 
Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 


Tue Art or THE GaeExs. By H. B, Walters. 
With 112 Plates and 18 Illustrations in the 
Text. Wide Roval 8vo. 25. 6d. net, 


VELAZQUEZ. By A. de Beruete. 


With 94 
Plates. Wide Royad 8&vo. 


105. 6d. net. 


Commercial Series 
Edited by H. pr B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 


ComMMERCIAL EpucaTION IN THEORY AND 

Practice, By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. 5s. 

An introduction to Metbuen’s Commercial 
Series treating the question of Commercial 
Education fully from both the point of view 
of the teacher and ofthe parcnt. 

BriTisH COMMERCE AND COLONIES FROM 
ELIZABETH TO VicToria. By H. de B. 
Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Third Edition. 2s. 

ComMMERCIAL ExaMINATION Papers. By H. 
de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. 1s. 6d. 

TrE Economics oF CoMMERCE, By H. de 
LE. eens Litt.D., M.A. Second Edition. 
1s. 64. 

A GERMAN CoMMERCIAL READER. 
Bally. With Vocabulary. 2s. 
A CoMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BriTisH 
EmPiIRE. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Sixth 

fidition. 2s. 

A CommeErcIAL GEOGRAPHY OF FOREIGN 
Nations. By F.C. Boon, B.A. 25. 


By S. E. 


A Primer or Business. By S. Jackson, 
M.A. Third Edition. 15. 6d. 

CoMMERGCIAL ARITHMETIC, By F,G. Taylor, 
M.A. Fourth Edition. 15. 6d. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By 
S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third 
Edition. 2s. 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL CorkBSPONDENCE. By 


S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Second 
Fidition. as. 6a. 


A Frencn CommerciaL Reaper, By S. E. 
Bally. With Vocahulary. Second Edition. 25. 
Precis WriTING AND OFFICE CoRRESPOND- 


ENCE. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Second 
Edition. 2:5. 

A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS AND BUSINESS. 
By H. Jones. is. 6. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BOOK-KEEPING BY DOUBLE 
Entry. By J. E. B. M‘Allen, M.A. 2s. 
ComMEnrciAL Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 

Second Edition. 25, 


The Connoisseur’s Library 


Wide Royal 8vo. 


25s. et. 


A sumptuous series of 20 books on art, writteu by experts for collectors, superbly 


Ulustrated in photogravure, collotype, and colour. 


duly treated. The first volumes are— 


Mezzorints. By Cyril Davenport. With 40 
Plates in Photogravure. 

PorcELaiIn. By Edward Dillon. With 19 
Plates in Colour, 20 in Collotype, and 5 in 
Photogravure. . 

Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. With 9 
Plates in Colour, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in 
Photogravuie. : ; 

Ivories. By A. Maskell. With 80 Plates in 


Collotype and Photogravure. ; 
EncuisH Furniture. By F. 8. Robinson. 
With 160 Plates in Collotype and one in 
Photogravure. Second Edition. 


The technical side of the art is 


European ENAMELS. By Henry H. Cunyng- 
hame, C.B. With 54 Plates in Collotype 
and Half-tone and 4 Plates in Colour. 


GOLDSMITHS’ AND SILVERSMITHS’ Work. By 
Nelson Dawson. With many Plates in 
Collotype and a Frontispiece in Photo. 


gravure. Second Edition, 
EncuisH Cotovrep Books. By Martin 
Hardie. With 28 Illustrations in Colour 


and Collotype. 


Grass. By Edward Dillon. With 37 Illus- 
trations in Collotype and 12 in Colour. 


The Library of Devotion 
With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pott 8vo, cloth, 23. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


Tur CoNnFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited | Tae Imitation oF CHRIST. 


by C. Bigg, D.D. Sixth £dition. 
Tue CurisTIAN_YEAR. E 
Lock, D.D. Third Edition. 


Edited by Walter! A Boox or DEvoTions. 


Edited by C. 
Bigg, D.D. Fourth Edition. 
Edited by J. W. 
Second Edition. 
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Lyra INNocENTIUM. Edited by Walter 
Lock, D.D 

A Serious Catt to a Devout anp Hoty 
Lire. Edited by C. Bigg, D.D. Fourth 
Edition. 

Tue Trempie. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Second Kdition. 

A Guive to ETERnity. 
Stanhridge, B.D. 

THE Psatms oF Davin, 
Randolph, D.D. 

Lyra Apostouica. By Cardinal Newman 
and others. Edited by Canon Scott Holland 
and Canon H. C. Beeching, M.A. 

THe Inner Way. By J. Tauler. Edited by 
A. W. Hutton, M.A. 

Tue THoucuts oF Pascat. Edited by C. 
S. Jerram, M.A 

On THE Love or Gop, By St. Francis de 
Sales. Edited by W. J. Knox-Little, M.A. 


Edited by J. W. 
Edited by B. W. 


-\ MANUAL OF CONSOLATION FROM THE 
SAINTS ANO FATHERS. 
Burn, B.D. 

ae pane oF Soncs. Edited by B. Blaxland, 


Edited hy J. H. 


THE Devotions or Srv. AnswLm. Edited by 
Cc. C. J. Webb, M.A, 

GRACE ABOUNDING. By John Bunyan. Edited 
by S. C. Freer, M.A 

Bishop Witson’s SacrA PrivaTa. Edited 


by A. E. Burn, B.D 


i MNIANCHESTER AL Monpbo: 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUB 


Lyra Sacra: A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Edited hy Hc. Beeching, M.A., Canon of 
Westminster. 

A Day Book FROM THE SAINTS AND FATHERS. 
Edited by J. H. Burn, B.D, 

HEAVENLY Wispom. A Selection from the 
English Mystics. Edited hy E. C. Gregory. 

Licut, Lire, arid Love. A Selection from the 
German Mystics. Edited by W.R. Inge, M.A. 

An Intropuctrion ro THE Devout LIFE. 
By St. Francis de Sales. Translated and 
Edited by T. Barns, M.A, 

a Contemplation 
of Death and Immortality, By Henry 
Montagu, Earl of Manchester. With an 
Introduction hy Elizabeth Waterhouse, 
Editor of ‘A Little Book of Life and Death.’ 

THe LITTLE FLowers OF THE GLORIOUS 
MEssER ST. FRANCIS AND OF HIS 
Friars. Done into English by W. Hey- 
wood. With an Introduction by A. G. 
Ferrers Howell. 

THE 5pIRITUAL GuipE, which Disentangles 
the Soul and brings it by the Inward Way 
to the Frnition of Perfect Contemplation, 
and the Rich Treasure of Internal Peace. 
Written by Dr. Michael de Molinos, Priest. 
Translated from the Italian copy, printed at 
Venice, 1685. Edited with an Introduction 
by Kathleen Lyttelton. With a Preface by 
Canon Scott Holland. 


The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 


fcap 8vo. 


35. 6a, net each volume. 


A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 


general literature. 
without introduction or notes. 


These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
The Illustrations are chiefly in colour, 


COLOURED BOOKS 


Oxtp CoLourED Boors. By George Paston. 
With 16 Coloured Plates. Acap. 8vo. 25. net. 

Tue LirE anD Deatior Joun Mytron, Esa. 
By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Alken and T. J. Rawlins. Fourth 
Edition. 

THe Lire or A SporTsMAN. By Nimrod. 
With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Alken. 

HANDLEY Cross. . S. Surtees. Wich 
17 Coloured Plates and 100 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech, Second Edition. 

Mr. Sponce’s Sportinc Tour. By R. 
Surtees. With 13 Coloured Plates and = 
Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 

JORROCKS' JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. ByR. 5. 
Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. 
Alken. Second Edition, 

This volume is reprinted from the ex- 
tremely rare and costly edition of 1843, which 
contains Alken’s very fine illustrations 
instead of the usual ones by Phiz. 

Ask Mamma. By R. 5. Surtees. With 13 
Coloured Plates and 7a Woodcuts in ie 
Text by John Leech. 


Tur ANALYSIS OF THE HunTING FigLp. By 
R. §. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates hy 
Henry Alken, and 43 I]lustrations on Wood. 

THe Tour or Dr. SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF 
THE Picrurgsque. By William Combe. 
With 30 Coloured Plates hy T. Rowlandson. 

THE Tour or Doctor SynTAx IN SEARCH 
oF CoNSOLATION. By William Combe. 
With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

Tye Tuirp Tour or Doctor Syntax 1N 
SEARCH OF A WiFE. By William Combe, 
With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

THE History OF JOHNNY QuAE GENUS: the 
Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 
By the Author of ‘ The Three Tours.’ With 
24 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 

THE EnciisH Dance oF DEATH, from the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations: by the Author of ‘Doctor 
Syntax.’ Two Volumes. 

This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 

THE Dance oF LIFE: A Poem. By the Author 
of ‘Doctor Syntax.’ Illustrated with 26 
Coloured Engravings by T. Rowlandson. 
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ILLUSTRATED Pocket Lisrary oF PLain ano CoLourrEp Books—continued. 


Lire in Lonpon: or, the Day and Night 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Corinthian ‘om. By 
Pierce Egan. With 36 Coloured Plates by 
I, R. and G. Cruikshank. Witb numerous 
Designs on Wood, 

REAL LiFE 1n Lonpon: or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq., and 
his Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dashall. By an 
Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 31 Coloured 
Plates by Alken and Rowlandson, etc. 
Tua Volumes. 

THE Lire of an Actor. By Pierce Egan, 
With 27 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

THE Vicar oF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Gold- 
smith, With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Row- 
landson, 

THE MiniTrary ADVENTURES oF JOHNNY 
Newcome. Byan Officer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

HE NatioNaL Sports of GREAT BRITAIN. 
With Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plates 
by Henry Alken, 

This book is completely different from the 
large folio edition of ‘National Sports’ by 
the same artist, and none of the plates are 
similar, 


PLAIN 


THe Grave: A Poem. By Robert Blair. 
Illustrated by r2 Etchings executed by Louis 
Schiavonetti from the original Inventions of 
William Blake. With an Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R.A. 

The illustrations are reproduced in pboto- 
gravure. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Boox or Jon. 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

These famous I)lustrations—z2r in number 
—-are reproduced in photogravure. 

fEsor’s Fasuies. With 380 Woodcnts Ly 
Thomas Bewick. 

Winosor Caste. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
With 22 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text 
by George Cruikshank, 


Tne 


THE ADVENTURES oF a Post Captain. By 
A Naval Officer. With 24 Coloured Plates 
by Mr. Williams. 


Gamonta : or, the Art of Preserving Game; 
and an Improved Method of making Planta- 
tions and ‘Covers, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence Rawstorne, Esq. With 15 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins. 


An ACADEMY FOR Grown Horsemen: Con- 
taining the completest Instructions for 
Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stumbling, and Tumbling. Illustrated with 
27 Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author. By Geoffrey 
Gambado, Esq. 


Rea Lire IN IrREvaNno, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Boru, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O'Dogherty. 
By a Real] Paddy. With 19 Coloured Plates 
by Heatb, Marks, etc. 


THE ADVENTURES OF JoHNNY NEWCOME 1N 
THE Navy. By Alfred Burton. Witb 16 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson, 


THE OLD ENGLISH Squire: A Poem. By 
obn Careless, Esq. With zo Colonred 
lates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 


BOOKS 


THe Tower or Lonpon. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. -With 4o Plates and 58 Woodcuts 
in the Text by George Cruikshank. 

FRANK FaircecH. By F. E. Smedley. With 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 

Hanoy Anpy. By Samuel Lover. With 24 
Illustrations by the Author. 

Tue Compteat ANGLER. By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 

This volume is reproduced from the heantt- 
ful edition of John Major of 1824. 

THe Pickwick Pavers. By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 Ilnstrations by Seymour and 
Pbiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 32 Con- 
temporary Onwhyn Plates, 


Junior Examination Series 


Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Fea. 8vo. 


Juntor FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
F. Jacob, M.A. Second Edition. 


IS. 


By | Junior GREEK EXAMINATION Papers. Fy T. 


C. Weatherhead, M.A. 


JUNIOR LaTIN ExamINaTION Parers. ByC.| Junior GENERAL INFORMATION EXAMINA- 


G. Botting, B.A. Fourth Edition. 
Junior EnGuish EXamMINATION Parers. 
W. Williamson, B.A. 
JuNioR ARITHMETIC EXAMINATION Papers. 
By W.S. Beard. Fourth Edition. 


By 


TION Parers. By W. 5S. Beard. 
A KEY To THE ABOVE. 35. 6d. mez. 


Junior GEOGRAPHY EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


By W. G. Baker, M.A. 


JUNIOR ALGEBRA EXAMINATION Papers. By| JUNIOR GERMAN ExaMINATION Papers, By 


S. W. Finn, M.A. 


A. Voegelin, M.A. 
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Junior School-Books 
Edited by O. D. INSKIP, LL.D., and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 


A CLaAss-Booxk oF DicTaTION PassaGEs. By ) ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL Scrence, Puy- 


W. Williamson, B.A. ZVhirteenth Edition. 
Cr, Sve. 1s. 6d, 

THE GosreL AccorpInG To St. MATTHEW. 
Edited by E. Wilton South, M.A. With 
Three Maps. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Tue GospEL AccorDiIncTOST. Mark. Edited 
by A. E. Rubie, D.D. With Three Maps. 
Cr. 8vo. 13. 6a. 

A Junior EnGLisH GRAMMAR. By W. William- 
son, B.A. With numerous passages for parsing 
and analysis, anda chapter on Essay Writing. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

A Junior CuEemistry. ByE. A. Tyler, B.A., 
F.C.S. With 78 Illustrations. Fourth Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bvo. 2s. 6a. 

THe AcTs oF THE AposTLes. Edited by 
A. E. Rubie, D.D. Cr. 8v0. as. 

A Junior FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
Sornet and M. J. Acatos. Second Edition. 
Cr, Bao. 2s. 


sics by W. T. Clough, A.R.C.S. Cuemistry 
by A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 2 Plates and 
154 Diagrams. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8ve, 


as, 6d, 

A Junior Geometry. By Noel §. Lydon. 
With 276 Diagrams. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
8ve. 2s. 

ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. 


By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 4 Plates and 


1rog Diagrams. Second Edition. Cr 
870. 25, 
A Junior FrencH Prose. By R. R.N. 


Baron, M.A. Second Edition. Cr.8vo. 2s. 
Tue GosPEL ACCORDING To ST. Luke. With 
an Introduction and Notes by William 
Williamson, B.A. With Three Maps. Cr. 


8ve. 2s. 
By L. A. | Tue First Book or Kincs. Edited by 
A. E. Rugiz, D.D. With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 


ase 


Leaders of Religion 


Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 


Cr. 8va, 


CARDINAL Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 
Joun Westy. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 


BisHop WILBERFORCE. By G. W. Daniell, 
A 


CARDINAL Manninc. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H.C. G. Moule, D.D. 
Joun Kesre. By Walter Lock, D.D. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


With Portraits. 
as, net, 


WiILLramM LAuD. 
Third Edition. 

Joun Knox. By F.MacCunn. Second Edition. 

Joun Howe. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 

BisHop Ken, By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 

GEORGE Fox, THE QUAKER. By T. Hodgkin, 
D.C.L. Thtrd Edrtion, 

Joun Donne. 


aye XV. H. Hutton, M.A. 


By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 


LanceELor ANprREWES. By R. L. Ottley,| THomas Cranmer. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
D.D. Second Edition. Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A 
AuGus1in& oF Cantersury. By E. L. J. Carlyle, M.A. 
Cutts, D.D. BisHop BuTLErR. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 
Little Books on Art 


With many Tlustrations. 


Demy mo. 25. 6d. net. 


A scries of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 


subject under treatment and rejecting minute details. 


with the greatest care. 


These books are produced 


Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 


30 to 4o illustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravure. 


GREEK ArT. H. B, Walters. Vhird Edrtion. 
BookpLaTes. E.Almack, 

REYNOLDS. J. Sime. Second Edition. 
Romney. George Paston. 


GREUZE AND BoucHeEer. Fliza F. Pollard. 


Vanpyck. M. G. Sinallwood. 
TURNER. Frances Tyrre!l-Gill. 
Direr. Jessie Allen. 


Hoppner, 


H. P, K. Skipton, 
Ho sein. 


Mrs. G. Fortescue. 


Watrs. R. E. D. Sketchley. 

Le1cHTon, Alice Corkran. 

VELASQUEZ. Wilfrid Wilberforce and A. R. 
Gilbert. 

Corot, Alice Pollard and Ethel! Birnsting}. 

RapHast. A. R. Dryhurst. 

MILLET. Netta Peacock. 

ILLUMINATED MSS. J. W. Bradley. 

CunrisT in ArT. Mrs. Henry Jenner. 

JEWELLERY. Cyril Davenport. 
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LITTLE Books on ART—con tinued. 


BurneE-JonES. Fortunée de Lisle. Seeond 
Edition. 
REMBRANDT. Mrs. E. A. Sharp. 


CiaupE. Edward Dillon. 
Tue ARTS OF JAPAN. Edward Dillon. 
ENAMELS. rs. Nelson Dawson. 























The Little Galleries 


Demy 16mo. 2s. Od. net. 


A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great painters. 
Each volume contains 20 plates in photogravure, together with a short ontline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 


A LitTLeE GALLERY OF REYNOLDS. A Littte GALLERY OF MILLAIs. 
A LittLe GALLERY OF ROMNEY. A LitTLe GALLERY OF ENGLISH PokTs. 
A LitT.LE GALLERV OF HOPPNER, 









The Little Guides 
With many Illustrations by E, H. New and other artists, and from photographs. 


Small Pott 8ve, cloth, 25. 6d, net. ; leather, 35. Gd. net. 


Messrs. METHUEN are publishing a small series of books under the general title 
of THE LITTLE GUIDES. The main features of these books are (1) a handy and 
charming form, (2) artistic Illustrations by E, H. NEw and others, (3) good plans 
and maps, (4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interest- 
ing in the natural features, history, archeology, and architecture of the town or 
district treated. 


CAMBRIDGE AND ITS CoLLEGEs. By A. Herrrorpsume. By H. W. Tompkins, 
Hamilion Thompson. Second Edition. otek. os: 
OxForD AND 1TS COLLEGES. By J. Wells, | THE Istz or Wicnt. By G. Clinch. 
M.A. Seventh Edition. Kent. By G. Clinch. 
Sr, Paut’s CATHEDRAL. By George Clinch. | Kerrv. By.C, P. Crane. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By G. E. Troutbeck. | MrpptEsex. By John B. Firtb. 
—_——_—_—— NoORTHAMPTONSHIRE. By Wakeling Dry. 
Tur Encuisu Lakes. By F.G. Brabant, M.A. | Norrotk. By W. A. Dutt. 
Tue MALyern Country. By B. C. A. | Oxrornsnine. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. 
Windle, D.Sc., F.R.5S. Surrotk. By W, A. Dutt. 
SHAKESPEARE’s Country. By B. C. A. | Surrey. By F. A. H. Lambert. 
Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S.. Third Edition. Sussex. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Second 



















Edition. 
BuckINGHAMSHIRE. By E. S. Roscoe. Tue East Ripinc oF Yorksuir&, By jJ.E. 
CHESHIRE. By W. M, Gallichan. Morris. 
CoRNWALL. by A. L. Salmon. Tue NORTH RIDING OF YorKSHIRE, By J. E. 


Ni By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., Morris. 










F.S.A. — oa 
Devon. By S. Baring-Gould. BRITTANY. Ey S. Baring-Gould. 
Dorset. By Frank R. Heath. Normanby. By C. Scudamore. 
HiamMpPsHirRE. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., | Rome By C. G, Ellaby. 

F.S.A. Sictty. By F. Hamilton Jackson, 








The Little Library 


With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 





Small Pott 8ve. Each Volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


Anon. ENGLISH LYRICS, A LITTLE | NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by E. V. 


BOOK OF. Lucas. 
Ansten (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- | Bacon(Francis). THEESSAYS OF LORD 
DICE. Editedby E. V. Lucas. Two Vols. BACON. Edited by Epwarp Wriaut. 
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THe Little Lisrarv—coutinucd. 


Barham (R. H.)} THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. Artvay. 
Two bolumes. 

Barnett (Mrs. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. 

Beckford (William). THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 
by E. DENISON Ross. 

Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE, Edited by M. 
PERUGINI. 

Borrow (George), LAVENGRO. Edited 
by F. Hinpes Grooms. Zwo Volumes. 
TIIE ROMANY RYE. Edited by Jonn 

SAMPSON. 

Brommune (Robert) SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 
Hacc GrirFin, M.A, 

Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 

THE ANTI-JACOBIN: with GEORGE 
Cannino's additional Poems. Edited by 
LLoyp SANDERS. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C. 
MincHin, 

Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C. 
DEANE. 

es (Mrs.).. JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Edited by ANNE 
Ree econ, Two Volumes. 

Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW, 
Edited by Epwarp IHutron, 


Danie er ee THE INFERNO OF 
Translated by H. F. Cary. 
Edited es PaGetT Toynbee, M.A.,, D.Litt. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Pacrt 
ToyvnBEE, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. § Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Pacset 
Toynner, M.A., TD). Litt. 

Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 
Edited by R. A. STREATFEILD. 

Deane (A. C.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. 

Dickens (Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 
Two Volumes, 

Ferrier (Susan). MARRIAGE. Edited 

GoovricH- Freer and Lorp 
JDDESLEIGH. wo Volumes. 

THE INHERITANCE, Tze Voluzies. 

Gaskell(Mrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. Second Edition. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THESCARLET 
LETTER. Edited by Percy DEARMER. 

Henderson (T. F.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 


METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


POEMS. With an Intro- 
Binyon, and Notes by J. 


EOQTHEN. Witb an 
Introduction and Notes. Second Edition. 

Lamb (Charles) ELIA, AND THE 
PS ee eee OF ELIA. Edited by 

Locicer (F.). “LONDON LYRICS Edited 
by A. D. Goptey, M.A. A reprint of the 
ea Edition. 

monte Oy {(H. W.) SELECTIONS 
FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 
L. M. FarrHruci. 

Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
eee MARVELL. Edited by E, 

RIGH 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS 
OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C. 
BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 

Moir (D. M.). MANSIE WAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Henogrson. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld (La). THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Translated 

Edited by G. H. 


Keats (John). 
duction by. L. 
MASEFIELD. 

Kinglake (A. W.). 


by Dean STANHOPE. 
PowELu. 


Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
fe Edited by A. D. GopDLeEy, 
M.A, ; 

Sterne (Laurence) A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paut. 
Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY-. 

SON. Edited by J. CHuRTON CoLuins, 


M.A. 
IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H. C. 
BEEFCHING, M.A. 
THE PRINCESS, 
WoOROSWORTH. 
MAUD. Edited by ELt1izasetTH WorRDsworTH. 
Thackeray(W.M.). VANITY FAIR. 
Edited by S. Gwynn. Zhree Volustes. 
PENDENNITIS. Edited by S. Gwynn, 
Three Volumes. 
ESMOND. Edited by S. Gwynn, 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Edited by S. Cwynn. 
Yaughan (Henry), THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Epwarp 
Hutron. 


Walton (Izaak). THE COMPLEAT 
ANGLER. Edited by J. Bucuan. 
Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred) A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Venth Edition. 
Also on Japanese Paper. 
net. 
Wordsworth(W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowe. 
C. SMITH. 
Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 
LYRICAL BALLADS, Edited by GzorcE 
SAMPSON. 


Edited by ExizaBETH 


Leather. 55. 
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The Little Quarto Shakespeare 
Edited by W.J. CRAIG, With Introductions and Notes 


Pott 16m0. In 40 Volumes. 


Leather, price ts, net each volume. 
Mahogany Revolving Book Case. 


10s. ef, 


Miniature Library 


Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 


EKvurpxHrRAnor: A Dialogue on Youtb. By 
Edward Fit2Gerald. From tbe edition pub- 
lished by W. Pickering im 1851. Dewty 
32mo. Leather, 2s. net. 

PoLonius: or Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. By Edward FitzGerald. From 
the edition publisbed by W. Pickering in 
1852. Demy 3z2m0. Leather, 2s, net. 

THe RusdArvAT oF Omar KuayyAm. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the rst edition 
of 1859, Fourth Edition. Leather, 1s. net. 


Tue Lire of Epwarp, Lorn Hersert oF 
CHERBURY. Written by himself. From the 
edition printed at Strawberry Hill in the 
yeat1764. Demy 32me. Leather, 2s. net. 

THE VISIONS OF Dom Francisco QUEVEDO 
Vittecas, Knight of the Order of St. 
James. Made English by R. L. From the 
edition printed for H. Herringman, 1668. 
Leather. 25. net. 

Porms. By Dora Greenwell. From the edi- 
tion of 7848. Leather, os. net. 


Oxford Biographies 


fap. Suo. 
Dante Auicuieal. By Paget Toynbee, M.A., 


D.Litt. With 12 Illustrations, Second 
Edition, 
SavonaroLa. By E. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. 


With 12 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Joun Howarp. By E. C. 8. Gibson, D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester. With x2 Illustrations. 


Tennyson. By A. C. Benson, M.A. With 
9 Illustrations. 

WALTER RALEIGH. By I. A. Taylor. With 
12 I!lustrations. 

Erasmus. By E. F. H. Capey. With 12 
Illustrations. 


Tue Younc ParEtenver. By C. 8S. Terry. 


With 12 Illustrations. 


Fach volume, cloth, 25. 6d. net 3 leather, 35. 6a. net. 


Rozsert Burns. By T. F. Henderson. 
With 12 Illustrations. 


School Examination Series 


Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN,M.A. C7. 8vo. 


Frencu ExaMINATION Papers. By A. M. 
M. Stedman, M.A. Fourteenth Edition. 
A Kev, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be had on application 
to the Publishers. fifth dition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Latin ExAMINATION Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Zhirteenth Edition. 
Key (Sixth Edition) issued as above. 
6s. ner. 
Greex EXAMINATION Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Winth Edition. 
Kev (Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
6s. net. 
GERMAN Examination Papers. By R. J. 
Moviech, Sexth Bdzteon. 


Cuatuam. By A. S. M‘Dowall. Witb 12 
Illustrations. 

ST. Francis or Assist. By Anna M. Stod- 
dart. With 16 Illustrations. 

Canninc. By W. Alison Phillips. With 12 
Qlustrations. 

BEACONSFIELD. By Walter Sichel. With 12 
Illustrations. 
GOETHE. By H. G. Atkins. With 22 Illus- 
trations. 

FENELON. By Viscount St Cyres. With 
12 Illustrations. 

2s. 6d, 
Key (Third Edition) issued as above 


6s. net. 
History Anp GeEocrarHy EXAMINATION 


Parers. By C. H. Spence,M.A. Third 
Fdttion. 

Prysics EXAMINATION Parers. By R. E. 
Steel, M.A., F.C.S. 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINATION 
Papgeas. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Sixth Edition. 


Key (Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
7s. net, 


EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ENGLISH History. 
By J. Tait Plowden-Wardlaw, B.A. 
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School Histories 


Lilustrated. Crown 8vo, 15. 6d. 
A Scnoo.t History oF WARWICKSHIRE. By | AScuoot History oF Surrey. By H. E. 


B.C, A. Windle; D.Sc., F.R.S. Malden, M.A. 
A ScuHoot History or Somerset. By 

Walter Raymond. Secoud Edition. A ScHoot Historv or MiIppLEsex. By V. 
A Scyoot History oF LaNcCasHIRE. by G., Plarr and F. W, Walton, 

W. E. Rhedes. 


Textbooks of Science 
Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A., B.Sc., and G. R, MILLS, M.A. 


Practicat Mecwanics. By Sidney H. Wells. | TxH& Compretre ScHoo_ CuEemistry. By F. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo._ 35. 6d. M. Oldham, B.A. With 126 Illustrations. 
PractTicaL Cyuemistry. Part 1. By W. Cr. Sve. 


ee Loe i yw. Ree aid An Orcanic CHEMISTRY FOK SCHOOLS AND 


oe TecHNICAL InsTITUTES. ByA. E. Dunstan 

lt. H. Boardman, M.A. Cm 8va. 15. 6d. : : 
TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC AND GEOMETRY. eee (Lond.), F.C.S, — Hlustrated, 

By C. T. Millis, M.LM.E. Cr. 80. ae 

4s. 6a. ELEMENTARY SCIENCE FOR Puvit TEACHERS. 
EXAMPLES IN Puysics. By C. E. Jackson, Puysics Section. By W. T. Clough, 

B.A. Cr. 8va. 2s. 6d. A.R.C.S. (Lond.), F-C.S. CHEMISTRY 


PLANT Lire, Studies in Garden and School. Section. By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
By Horace F. Jones, F.C.S. With 320 F.C.S. With 2 Plates and ro Diagrams. 
Diagrams. Cyr. 8v0. 35. 6d. Cr. 8v0, 258. 


Methuen’s Simplified French Texts 
Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A, 
One Shilling each. 
L’ Histoire b'uNE Tuipr. Adapted by T. R. | La CHanson DE RoLanp. Adapted by H. 


N.Crofts, M.A. Second Edition. Rieu, M.A. 
ABDALLAH. Adapted by J. A. Wilson. Mess DE CapicHon. Adapted by J. F. 
oades. 


Methuen’s Standard Library 
In Stxpenny Volumes. 


THe STANDARD LIBRARY is a new series of volumes containing the great classics of the 
world, and particularly the finest works of English literature. All the great masters will be 
represented, either in complete works or in selections. It is the ambition of the publishers to 
place the hest hooks of the Anglo-Saxon race within the reach of every reader, so that the 
series may represent something of the diversity and splendour of our English tongue. The 
characteristics of ‘THR STANDARD LIBRARY are four :—1. SOUNDNESS OF TEXT. 2, CHEAPNESS. 
3. CLearness OF TyPE. 4. Simpticiry. The books are well printed on good paper ata 
price which on the whole is without parallel inthe history of publishing. Each volume con- 
tains from too to 250 pages, and is issued in paper covers, Crown 8vo, at Sixpence net, or in 
cloth gilt at One Shilling net. In a few cases long books are issued as Double Volumes 
or as Treble Volumes. 


THE MEnpITATIONS oF Marcus AuReE ius. | THE PitGrim’s ProGcress. By John Bunyan. 


The trauslation is by R. Graves. REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
SENSE AND Sensipitity. By Jane Austen. |, an Edmund Burke. - f 
Essays AND CouNSELS and THE NEw Mee eee eae ee OF KOBERT BURNS. 

wee By Francis Bacon, Lord THe ANALOGY OF RELIGION, NATURAL AND 


REVEALED. By Joseph Butler, D.D. 
‘THe Poems oF THomas CHATTERTON. In2 
volumes. 
Vol. 1.—Miscellaneous Poems, 


(Continued. 


Reuicio Mrvic1 and Urn Buriat. By 
Sir Thomas Browne. The text has been 
collated by A. R. Waller. 
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METHUEN’S STANDARD LIBRARVY—continued. 


Vol. 1.—The Rowley Poems. 


Tue New Lire anp Sonnets. By Dante. 
Translated into English by D. G. Rossetti. 


Tom Jones. By Henry Fielding. Trehle Vol. 
CRANFoRD. By Mrs. Gaskell. 


THE HisTorv OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
THE RoMAN Empire. By Edward Gibbon. 
In 7 douhle volumes. 

The Text and Notes have heen revised by 

J. B. Bury, Litt.D., but the Appendices of 

the more expensive edition are not given. 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver 

Goldsmith, 
TuE PoEMSAND PLaysoF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
Tue Works o¥r Ben Jonson. 
Voi. 1.—The Case is Altered. Every Man 
in His Humour. Every Man out of His 
Humovr. 
Vol. 11. —Cynthia’s Revels; The Poetaster, 
Thetext has been collated hy H.C. Fart. 
THE Poems oF JonnKeats. Double volume. 
The Text has heen collated by E. de 
Selincourt. 

ON THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas 
a Kempis. 

The translation is by C. Bigg, DD., 

Canon of Christ Church. 

A Serious Cai. To A DEvouT anp Hoty 
LirzE, By William Law, 

ParapDisE Losr. By Jobn Milton. 

EIKONOKLASTES AND THE TENURE OF KINGS 
AND MacIsTRATES. _By John Milton. 

Utopia AND PoEMsS. By Sir Thomas More. 

THe Rervustic oF PiLato, Translated hy 


Sydenham and Taylor. Double Volume. 
The translation has been revised by 
* ° ouse. 
HE LittLe Flowers oF St. FRANCIS. 
Translated by W. Heywood. 
THE Works OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. In 
10 volumes, 

VoL. 1.—The- Tempest ; The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona; The Merry Wives of Windsor ; 
Measure for Measure; The Comedy of 
Errors... 

Vou.11,—Mouch Ado Ahout Notbing ; Love's 
Labour’s Lost; A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ; The Merchant of Venice; As You 
Like It, 

Vor. 11.—The Taming of the Shrew ; All’s 
Wellthat-Ends Well; Twelfth Nigbt ; The 
Winter's Tale. 

Vol. 1v.—The Life and Death of King John; 
The Tragedy of King Richard the Second ; 
The First Part of King Henry iv.; The 
Second Part of King Henry rv. 

Vol. v.x—The Life of King Henry v. ; The 
First Part of King Henry vi. ; The Second 
Part of King Henry vi. 

Vol. v1.—The Third Part of King Henry 
vi.; The Tragedy of King Richard 1. ; 
The Famous History of the Life of King 
Henry viit, 

THe Poems of,Percy Byssne SHELLEY. In 4 
volumes, 

Vol. 1.—Alastor ; The Demon of the World; 
The Revolt of Islam, etc. 

The Text has heen revised by C. D. Locock. 
THE Lire oF NEtson. By Robert Southey. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF 

SELBORNE. By Gilbert White. 


Textbooks of Technology 
Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A., B.Sc., and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 
Fully Illustrated. 


How to Make A Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 15, 6a. 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By F. C. Webber. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Mitumnery, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
By Clare Hill. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
25. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF TEX- 
TILE Desicn. By Aldred F, Barker. Deszy 


EvLeEctTric Light AND Power: An _ Intro- 
duction to the Study of Electrical Engineer- 
ing. By E. E. Brooks, B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Second Master and Instructor of Physics 
and Electrical Engineering, Leicester 
Technical School, and W. H. N. James, 
A.R.C.S., A.LE.E., Assistant Instrnetor 
of Electrical Engineering, Manchester 
Municipal Technical Sehool. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


8vo. 7s. 6d. ENGINEERING Worxsnop PracticE. By 
BuitpERs’ Quantities. By H. C. Grubb. C. C. Allen, Lecturer on Engineering, 
Cr. 8v0. 4s. 6a. Municipal Technical Institute, Coventry. 
Répoussét METAL Work. By A. C. Horth. With many Diagrams. Cr, va. 2s. 
Cr. vo. 258. 6a. 
Handbooks of Theology 


Edited by R. L. OTTLEY, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


The series is intended, in part, to furnish the clergy and teachers or students of 
Theology with trustworthy Textbooks, adequately representing the present position 
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of the questions dealt with; in part, to make accessible to the reading public an 
accurate and concise statement of facts and principles in all questions bearing on 
Theology and Religion. 


THE XXXIX. anrierEs OF THE CuurcH oF! An INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE 
EncLano. Edited by E. C. 8. Gibson, REEOS. By A. E. Burn, D.D, Deny 
D.D. ith and Cheaper Edition in one vo. os. 64. 


Volume. Deny Bvo. 125. 6d. THE PuILtosorpuy oF RELIGION 1N ENGLAND 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
A ; nD 
RELicion. By B. Jevons. M.A., Tees py elred Caldecott, D.D 


Litt. Third Rdition. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. 

Tne Doctrine OF THE INCARNATION. By R. 
L. Ottley, D.D. Second and Cheaper 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d, 


A Hisrory or Ear.ty CHRISTIAN DocTRINE. 
By J. F. Bethune-Baker, M.A. Demy 8ve. 
10s, 6a. 


The Westminster Commentaries 


General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis i in the University of Oxford. 


The object of each commentary is primarily exegetical, to interpret the author's 
meaning to the present generation. The editors will not deal, except very subor- 
dinately, with questions of textual er iticism or philology; but, taking the English 
text in the Revised Version as their basis, they will try to combine a hearty accept- 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 


THE First EpIstteE oF PAUL THE APOSTLE 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D TO THE CorintHians. Edited by H. L. 
Sixth Edition Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. Goudge, M.A. Demy 8uo. 6s. 

Tue Buoxk oF Jor, Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, | THz Erist.te or St. James, Edited with In- 
D Second Edition. Demy 8uo. 6s. troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling, 

THE Acts OF THE AposTLES, Edited by R. D.D. Deny 8vo. 6s. 
B. Rackham, M.A, Demy 8vo. Third| Tue Boox or E2eExteEv. 
Edition. 0s. 6d. path, M.A., D. Litt. 


Tue Boox or GENESIS. Edited with Intro- 


Edited H. A. Red- 
Deny Bve. 10s. 6a. 


Part IJ].—Ficrion 


Adderley (Hon, and Rey. James), Author 
of ‘Stephen Kemarx.. LEHOLD THE 
DAYS COME. Second Ldition. Cr. Sve. 
45.16. 

Albanesi (E. Maria) SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Aidition. Cr. 
vo. O65, 

THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8voa 65. 

CAPRICIOUS Seo. Second Edt- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8t0. 6s. 


PE@ER, A PARASITE. Cr. Sr. Gs. 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8v0o. 6s. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. Thktrd Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 


Anstey (F.). Author of ‘Vice Versi.’ A 
BAYARD FROM BENGAL. Ilustrated 
by BERNARD oe Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 35.6 

Bagot PRicheca. A ROMAN MYSTERY, 
Third Edition. Cr. vo. 658 

THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Cr. 8va. 


evo 65. 
TEMPTATION. f2/th Edition. 
6s. 


CASTING OF NETS. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 65. 
eee DIANA. A New Edition. 


Cr. 

Bz0. 

LOVE'S ‘PROXY. a New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

Bariie doula (S.)}) ARMINELL. #7/th 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

URITH. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

CIIEAP Laan ZITA. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8va, 

MARGERY “OF QUETHER. Thira 


Edition, Cr. Cre. 6s. 
THE oe OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 68. 

TACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr. 8va. 65. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 
NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

870. 6s. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. 
fifth Bdition, Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


Illustrated. 


DARTMOOR IDYLLS. C»w 8uve. 6s. 

THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 65. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 


Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 





BLADYS OF THE STEWPONKEY. 


TIilus« 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s, 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Kdition., 
Cy. Bvo. 6s. 
ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
MISS QUILLET. Illustrated. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cv». 8we. 6s. 
IN DEWISLAND. Second Fd. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 
LITTLE TU’PENNY. A New Zaittion. 6d. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Barnett (Edith A.). A WILDERNESS 
WINNER. Second Zadition. Cr. Bue. 6s. 
Barr James), LAUGHING THROUGH 
A WILDERNESS. C+». 8ve. 6s. 
Barr (Robert) IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. Third Edition. Cw. 8vo. 6s. 
THE Poe ARM. Second Edition, 
vo. 6S. 
Ez HE ee MANY. Third Edition. 
r 
THE COUNTESS Eee. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo 
THE LADY ELECTRA. Second Edition. 
Cr, 8va. 6s. 
THE TEMPESTUOUS' PETTICOAT. 
Illustrated. Zkird Hdition. Cr. 8ve, 65. 
See also Shilling Novels and S. Crane. 
Begbie (Harold). THE ADVENTURES 
OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Cx. 8ve. 65, 
Beloe talee): EMMANUELBURDEN, 
ME ANT. With 36 Illustrations by 
G. ce eee Second £d. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
Benson (E. F.) DODO. Fifteenth £ dition. 
Cr. 820. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
THE CAPSINA. Second Edit, Cr. Bue. 6s. 
Benson (Margaret). SUBJECT TO 
VANITY. Cy. 8vo. 35. 6a. 


Bretherron (Ralph) THE MILL. Cr. 

vo. 68. 

Burke (Barbara). BARBARA GOES TO 
OXFORD. Second Edition. 


THE FATE 
és. 


Burton (J. Bloundelle). 
OF VALSEC. Cr. 8vo. 
See also Shilling Novels. 


Capes (Bernard), Author of ‘The Lake of 
Wine. THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 
eS ee Third 
A HOR Cr. 8vo. 68. 

AY OF ITALY. ” Fourth Ed, Cv. 8v0. 65. 


: AVES AND FISHES. Second Edition, 
Cr. Bua. 6s. 

A ROGUE’ : TRAGEDV. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY. 
Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Chariton anda. MAVE. ‘Second Edi. 
tion. Cr. Bvod. 


Carey (Womond). “LOVE oe JUDGE. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8va. 

Chesney (Weatherby). THE TRAGEDY 
OF THEGREAT EMERALD Cr.8r0. 6s. 

THE MVSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 


FICTION 
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Conrad (Joseph). THE SECRET 
AGENT. Second Edition. Cr. Bus. 65. 
Corelli (Marle)) A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS, Twenty-Highth Ed. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
eee Ee: Twenty-Pifth Edition. Cr. 
Bue. 

THELMA, Thirty-Seventh Ed. Cv. 8v0. Gs. 

ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Eighteenth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. fifteenth Edi- 
tion, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WORMWOOD, Fifteenth Ed. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S a 
Edition, Cr. 8vo. 

THE oem sag SATAN, Fifty-second 
Edition. Cr. 

THE MASTER” "CHRISTIAN, Tenth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY. 150k Thousand. Cr. 
Bue. 65s. 

GOD'S GOOD MAN: A SIMPLE LOVE 
STORY. Twelfth Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE MIGHTV ATOM. Twenty-sixth Hai- 
tion. Cr. Buo. 6s. 

BOY: aSketch. Tenth Hdition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

CAMEOS Twelfth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Cotes (Mrs. Everard). See Sara Jeannette 
Duncan. 

Cotterell (Constance), THE VIRGIN 
AND THE SCALES. Illustrated. Second 
E-dition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

Crane een and Barr (Robert). 
THE O’RUDDY. Cr 8vwo. 6s. 

Crockett oe: R.), Author of ‘The Raiders,’ 
etc. HINYAR, Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8ua. 65. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Cy, 8vo0. 6s. 

Croker (B. M.)}} THE OLD CANTON- 

MENT. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. Third Edition. 


Forty-second 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A NINE DAYS' Eten ea Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

PEGGV OF ThE "BARTONS. Sixth 


Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

ANGEL. Fourth Edition. Cr. 870. 6s. 

A ey SECRET. Z7ird Edition. Cr. 
vO 

Groene Gitary). DISCIPLES. Second Ed. 
Cr. 4vo. 6s. 


Dawson (A. he DANIEL WHYTE. 
Cr. Bus. 38. 

Deane (Mary), THE OTHER PAWN. 
Cr. Bvo. és. 


Doyle (A. Conan), Author of ‘Sherlock 
Holmes,' ‘The White Company,’ etc. 
ROUND, THE RED LAMP. Tenth 
Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Everard 
Cotes) THOSE DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. Illustrated. Third Ladition. 
Cr. 8vo, 65. See also Shilling Novels, 

eel H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 

OF BALGOWRIE. fifth LEdition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
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THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
E-dition. Cr. Bvo. 65. 


See also Shilling Novels. 

Findlater (Mary) A NARROW WAY. 
Third Edition, Cr. Bvo.. 65. 

Third Edition. 


THE uae OF JOY. 
Cr. 8vo. 

A BLIND BIRD'S NEST. With 8 Illus. 
trations. Second Edition. Cr. Bve. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Fitzpatrick (K.) THE WEANS AT 
RUOWALLAN. Illustrated. Second Edt. 
tion. Cr. 8uo. 6s. 

Francis (M. E.)} STEPPING WEST- 
WARD. Second Edition, Cr. 8ve. 65. 

MARGERY oO’ THE MILL. Second 


fidition, Cr. Bue. 65. 


Fraser (Mrs. Hugh), Author of ‘ The Stolen 
Iemperor.’ TIIE SLAKING OF THE 
SWORD. Cr. Sue. 6s. 

IN THE SHADOW OF ae LORD. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 

Fry (B. and C,B.), A MOTHER'S SON. 
Fourth fitition. Cr. 820. 65, 

Fuller-Maitland (Ella), Author of ‘ The 
Day Book of Bethia Hardacre.” BLANCHE 
BESMEAD. Second dition. Cr. va. 68. 

Gates (Eleanor), Author of ‘The Biography 
of a Prairie Girl.’ THE PLOW-WOMAN. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Gerard (Dorothea), Author of ‘ Lady Baby.’ 
HOLY SS Second Edition. 
Cr. 8va. 6s. 

MADE OF MONEY. Cv. 8z. 

THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cpr. 

THE LALTPROBARBLE 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Gissing esis) Author of ‘Demos,’ ‘In 
the Year of Jubilee,’ etc. THE TOWN 
TRAVELLER. Second Ed. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. C» 8wo. 6s. 

(ifeig (Charles) BUNTER’S CRUISE. 
IlJustrated. Cr. 870. 35. 6d. 

Hamilton (M.), Author of ‘Cut Laurels.’ 

HE FIRST CLAIM. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. Fourteenth Edition, Cr. 8x0. 6s. 

HILDA STRAFFORD and ‘THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Twelfth Ed. Cr. 800. 6s. 

THE SCHOLAR'S DAUGHTER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

Harrod (F.) (Frances Forbes Robertson). 
THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE, Cy. 


6s, 
Bue. 65. 
IDYL. Third 


8v0. 6s. 
Le ean. Ge a PATIENCE 
DAN. Cr Sr. 


Hichens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Fd/tion. 
Cr. 8va. 6s. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 
Eadttion. Cr. 8u0. 6s. 

FELIX. fifth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Sztrth 
iidition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BYEWAYS. Cyr. 8va. 6s. 
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THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Sixteenth 
Edition, Cr. 8va. 6s. 

THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. Bve. 6s, 

THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Seventh 


Hdition. Cr. Bue. 6s. 
Hore (Anthony) TIIE GOD IN THE 
CAR. Tenth Edition. Cr. 8uo. 6s. 


A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Ed. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Ed. Cr. 8uo. 6s. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 


TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr. Buo. 68. 
PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. MILvar. 
Sirth Edition. Cr. 8ue. 6s. 


SIMON DALE. Iustrated. Seventh Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bua. 6s. 

QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Sue. 6s. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. C>». 8ve. 6s. 

A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8uo. 6s. 

TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Second £d. 
Cr. Bue. 65. 

Hope (Graham), Author of ‘ A Cardinal and 
his Conscience,’ etc., etc THE LADY 
OF LYTE,. Second Edition. Cr. 8uo. 6s. 

Housman (Clemence) THE LIFE OF 
SIR AGLOVALE DEGALIS, C” 8we. 6s. 

Hueffer (Ford Madox) AN ENGLISH 
GIRL. Serand Editian. Cr. 8ua. 6s. 

Hyne (C, J. Cutcliffe), Author of ‘ Captain 
Kettle.” MIR. HORROCKS, PURSER. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER. 
Tllustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 870. 65. 

Jacobs (W. W.). MANV CARGOES. 
Twenty-Ninth Edition. Cr. Bua. 35. 6d. 

SEA URCHINS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. 
Bue. 38. Od, 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. _Iilustrated. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. 8uo. 4s. 6d. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 

THE SKIPPER’S WOOING. Eighth Ed:i- 
tion, Cr. uo. 35. 6d. 

DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 

ODD CRAFT. | Illustrated. 
tion, “Cr. Sto. 35: Gd. 

Ae SUNWICL PORT. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

James (Henry). THE SOFT SIDE. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bve. 65. 

THE BETTER SORT. Cr. Bva. 6s. 

THE a tae Second Edition. 


Seventh Edt- 


Iilustrated. 


Cr. 8vo. 

THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bue. 6s. 

Keays (H. A. Mitchell) HE THAT 


EATETH BREAD WITH ME. Cv. 8vo. 6s. 
Kester (Vaughan) THE FORTUNES 
OF THE LANDRAYS,. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Lawless (Hon. Emily), WITH ESSEX 

IN IRELAND. C+. 82a. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Le Queux(W.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 
WESTMINSTER. Third Ed. Cr. 800. 6s. 
THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Ed. Cr.8v0.6s. 


FICTION 


THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 
BEHIND he THRONE. Third Edition. 


Cr. 8ve, 

caver vents (S.)}. ORRAIN. 
Lidition. Cr.8ve. 6s. 

London (Jack), Author of ‘The Call of the 
Wild,’ ‘The Sea Wolf,’ etc. WHITE 
FANG. Fourth Edition. Cr, 8ve. 65. 

Lucas(E. V.). LISTENER’S LURE: Au 
Oblique Narration. Crown 8v0. Fourth 
LEdition. Cr. 8va. 6s. 

Lyall (Edna) DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
ie ama 42nd Thousand. Cr. 8va. 
35. 6 

M ‘Carthy (Justin H.), Author of ‘If I were 
King.” THE LADY OF LOYALTY 
BOEos Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 

vo. 68. 

THE DRYAD. Second Edition. 

Macdonald (Ronald). THE SEA MAID. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A HUMAN TRINITY. Second Edition. 


Cr. 8va. 6s. 
er thy (S.) THE FORTUNE OF 
TINA MACNAB. Sourth Eaition. 


Second 


Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


CHRI 
Cr. 8ve. 6s, 
Bieter CE neas)- COLONEL ENDERBY'S 
WIFE. Fourth Edition. Cr. &ve. 65. 
A COUNSEL OF ge eT ION: New 
Edition. Cr. 8va. 


6s. 
THE WAGES OF SIN. Fifteenth Edition. 


Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

THE CARISSIMA. Fifth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. fourth Ed:- 
tion. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8va. 6s. 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 

Mann (Mrs. M. E.). OLIVIA’SSUMMER. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8ve. 65. 

A LOST ESTATE. A New Ed. Cr. Sue. 6s. 

THE PARISH OF HILBY, A New Zattion. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE PARISH NURSE. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 68.° 

GRAN’MA'S JANE. Cr. 870 65. 

MRS. PETER HOWARD. C>. 8voe. 6s. 

A een TALK. A New Eadition. 


Cr. 8vo. 

ONE ANOTHER’S ee A New 
Edition, Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

ROSE AT HONEYPOT. TZkhird Ed. Cy. 
8vo. 6s. See also Books for Boys and Girls. 

THE ee Bes OF RONALD LOVE. 
Cr. Bue. 

THE RGLAMORE PORTRAITS. TZhird 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Marrlott (paries) Author of ‘The 
Column.’ GENEVRA. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bva. Os. 

Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. Second Editian. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 


Fdition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 
A DUEL. Cr 8ve 6s. 
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IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE GIRL. AND THE MIRACLE. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Mason (A. E. W.), Author of ‘The Four 
Feathers,’ etc. CLEMENTINA. | Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

Mathers (Helen), Author of ‘ Comin’ thro’ the 
Rye.” HONEY. Fourth Ed. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Cr. 82. 


6s. 

THE FERRYMAN. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 65. 

TALLY-HO! Fourth Edition. Cr.8ve. 6s. 

Maxwell (W. B.), Author of ‘The Ragged 
ee ener VIVIEN. Minth £dition. 


Cr. 8ue. 
THE RAGGED MESSENGER. TZhird 
6s. 


Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

FABULOUS FANCIES. C». 8ve. 

THE a ate pares t: Seventh di- 
fion. Cr. 8vo. 

Lae COUNTESS. OF MAYBURY. Fourth 
Lditian, Cr. 870. 6s. 

ODD LENGTHS. Second Fd. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Meade (L. TT.) DRIFT. Second Kadztion. 
Cr. Bua. 6s. 

RESURGAM. C~. 8ve. 6s. 

VICTORY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 

Melton (R.). C/ESAR’S WIFE. Second 
Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

pha ee JEGART OF MY 


Miller (Esther) LIVING LIES. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘Miss Molly’ (The Author of) THE 
GREAT RECONCILER. C». 8ve. 6s. 
Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 

Cr. 8vo, 45. 6d. 

IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8va. 6s. 

Montresor (F. F.), Author of ‘Into the 
Highways and Hedges.’ THE ALIEN. 
Third Edrtton. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

MOtnICon (Arthur) TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A CHILD oe THE JAGO. Fifth Edition. 

TO. “LONDON TOWN. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bve. 6s. 

CUNNING MURRELL. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edr- 
tion. Cr. Bue. 65. 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cyr. 8voe. 6s. 

Nesbit (E.). (Mrs. E. Bland) THE RED 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Fourth Edition 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Norris(W.E.), HARRY AND URSULA. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8u0. 6s. 

Ollivant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. = Tenth 


Edition. Cr. 8voa. 6s. 
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Oppenheim (E. Philllps). MASTER OF 
MEN. Fourth Editton. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Oxenham (John), Author of ‘Barbe of 
Grand Bayou.’ A WEAVER OF WEBS. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE GATE OF THE DESERT. #7/2h 
Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

PROFIT AND LOSS. With a Frontispiece 
in photogravure by Haro._p Coppinc. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8va 65. 

THE LONG ROAD. With a Frontispiece 
by Harotp CoppinG. Fourth Edition. 


Cr. 8ve. 
LINDLEY KAYS. Ta&ird 


6s. 
Pain (Barry). 
Edition. Cr. Buo. 6s. 
Parker (Gilbert) PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 


6s. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 
Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated. Ninth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Szxth 
Edition. Cr. 8va. 6s. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 
The Last Adventures of Paes Pierre.’ 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus. 
trated. Fifteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Hipedone. Illustrated. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Second Addition. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6c. 

Pemberton (Max) THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. | Iilustrated. TZéird 
Edition. Cr. Bvoe. 6s. 

I CROWN THEE KING. With Illustra. 
tions by as Dadd and A. Forrestier. 
Cr. 8vo, 

Phillpotts (den). ee nS: 
Third Edition. Cr. Bue. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fifth Edi- 
tien. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 
fourth Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
SONS OF THE MORNING. 

Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE RIVER. Third Edition. Cr. Bua. 6s. 

THE AMERICAN poor Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bue. 

7g SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 
x. Buvo. 6s. 

KNOCK ATA VENTURE. Witha Frontis- 
piece. Vhird Edition. Cr. 8r0. 65. 

THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Ed. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

THE POACHER'S WIFE. Secoud Edition. 
Cr. Bee. Gs. 

See also Shilling Novels. - 

PiIckthall (Marmaduke). SAID THE 
FISHERMAN, Sixth Ad. Cr. 8voa. 6s. 

LRENDLE. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. Ta&ird £di- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. fis. 

*Q,’ Anthor of ‘Dead Man's Rock.’ THE 
WHITE WOLF. Second Ed. Cr. 8ve. 65, 


Seconda 
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THE ee Oe OF TROY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 

MERRY CARDEN AND OTHER 
STORIES. Cr. Bve. 6s. 

MAJOR VIGQUREUX. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bue. 65. 

Rawson (Maud Stepney), Author of ‘A 
Lady of the Regency.’ ‘The Labourer's 
Comedy,’ etc. THE ENCHANTED 
GARDEN. Second Zdttion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Rhys (Grace). THE WOOING OF 
SHEILA. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

Ridge (W.-Pett), LOST PROPERTY. 
Second Extition. Cr. Bue. 6s. 

ERB. Second Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

A SON OF ae STATE. Second Edition. 


Cr. Bue. 

A BREAKER i LAWS. A New Edition, 
Cr. Bue. 6d. 

MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bue. 6s. 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. Cy. 8ve. 
s. 6d. 

THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edttron. 
Cr. Buvo. 6s. 

NAME OF GARLAND. Third Edition. 
Cr. vo. os 

Roberts (C. D.). THE HEART OF 
TIE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Russell (W. Clark). MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 
Seconda Edition. Cr. 6vo. 6s. 

ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 

Sepa (Adeline). BARBARA'S 
MONEY.’ Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. 


8v0 

THE MYSTERY OFr aay MOAT. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 
Cr. Bue. 65. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Shannon. (W.F. THE MESS DECK, 
Cr. Bvo. 45. 6d, 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Shelley(Bertha). ENDERBY. Third £d. 
Cr. vo. 65. 

Sldgwick pra. Alfred), Author of ‘Cyn- 
thia’s Way.’ THE KI INSMAN. With 8 
Iilnstrations by C. E. Brock. Third Ed, 
Cr. Bue. 65. 

Sonnichsen (Albert), DEEP-SEA YAGA- 
BONDS. Cr. Bue. 6s. 

Sunbury (George), THE HA’PENNY 
MILLIONAIRE. Cz. 8vo. 35. 6¢. 

Urquhart (M.), A TRAGEDY IN COMI. 
MONPLACE. Second Ed. Cr, 8va. 6s. 

Waineman (Panl), THE SONG OF THE 
FORES |. Cr. 8vo. Gs. 

THE BAY OF LILACS. Second Edttion. 
Cr. Bue. 65. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Waltz (E.C.) THE ANCIENT LAND. 
MARK: A Kentucky Romance. Cm 8ve. 
65. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


Cr. 
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Watson (H. B. Marriott) ALARUMS 
AND EXCURSIONS. Cm» &8ve, 6s. 

CAPTAIN FORTUNE. Third Eattion. 
Cr, Bue. 65. 

TWISTED EGLANTINE. With 8 Illus- 
trations by FRANK Craic. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bue, Os. 

THE HIGH TOBY. With - Frontispiece. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo 

A MIDSUMMER DAY's DREAM. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 
ven oo G.)} THE SEA LADY, Cyr. 
vo. 68. 


Weyman atenley ts of ‘A Gentleman 
of France.’ ND THE RED ROBE. 
With Illustrations ies R. C. Woopvi.ur. 
Twenty-first Edition. Cr. 870. 6s. 

White (Stewart E.), Author of ‘ The Blazed 
Trail. CONJUROR'S HOUSE A 
Romance of the Free Trail. Second Edttion. 
Cr. Bvo. 65, 

White (Percy) THE SYSTEM. Tkird 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE PATIENT MAN. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bue. 6s. 

Williams (Margery). 
Bue. 6.5, 


THE BAR. C», 


o7 


Williamson (Mrs. C - N.), Author of ‘ The 
Karnstormers.’ THE ADVENTURE 
OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Second Zai- 
tion. Cr. Bue. 6s. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED, C~. 8ve. 6s, 

Tae ae COULD TELL. Second Edttion. 

r. 8va. 65, 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

PAPA. Cr. 8we. pe 

Willlamson (C. N. and A. M.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR : Being the 
Romance of a Motor Car.  IIlustrated. 
Stateenth Edition, Cr. 8ve. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES. 
Eivhth dition. Cr. 8270. 6s. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 
16 Illustrations. Ninth Ka. Cr. Bue. 6s. 

THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
ERRAND 1N SPAIN. Fourth Edition. 
Illustrated. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS ca WATER. 
Ninth Edition, Cr. 8ve. 

THE BOTOR CHAPERON. Fourth Ed, 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Wyllarde (Dolf), Author of ‘Uriah the 
Hittite.” THK PATHWAY OF THE 
PIONEER (Nons_ Autres). Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Ss 
Illustrated. 


Methuen’'s Shilling Novels 


Cr. 8vo, 


Author of ‘Miss Molly.’ THE GREAT 


RECONCILER. 
ae (Andrew). 


TO. ARMS. 

Baring-Gould(S.). MRS, CORGENVEN 
OF CURGENVEN. 

DOMITIA. 

THE FROBISHERS. 


CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 


Barlow (Jane), Author of ‘Irish Idylls.’ 
FROM THE EAST UNTO THE 
WEST. 

A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 

THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 
THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 
Barr (Robert), THE VICTORS. 
bere (George). THIRTEEN EVEN- 


Benson (EB. F.), Author of ‘Dodo,’ THE 
CAPSINA. 
Bowles < ane A STRETCH OFF 


THE 
Brooka PEaaa THE POET'S CHILD. 
Bullock eco F. : THE BARRYS. 
Te SQUIREEN, 
THE RED LEAGUER 
Burton ACP Biowndcite. 
OF ARMS. 
DENOUNCED. 
FORTUNE'S MY FOE. 
A BRANDED NAME. 


YENGEANCE 1S 


THE CLASH 


Cloth, Is. met. 


Capes (Bernard) AT A WINTER'S 
FIRE, 


cheaney (Weatherby), THE BAPTIST 
RING, 
THE BRANDED PRINCE. 

THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 

JOHN TOPP. 

THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW, 


Oe nee: W. K.). A FLASH OF 


Cobb, Sea A CHANGE OF FACE. 


Collin wood Harry), THE DOCTOR 
OF THE ‘JULIET.' 
te Sy (L. Cope) SONS OF ADVER- 


Coletee Coane: THE VIRGIN 
ND THE SCA 


Crane ( (Stephen). GUNG IN THE 

Denny (C. RE.) THE ROMANCE OF 
UPFOLD MANOR. 

Dickinson (Evelyn). THE SIN OF 
ANGELS. 

pecrsonith (Harris). THE BLACK WOLFF'S 

THE POOLIN THE 

A Lee OF CONSOLATION.  Illus- 
trate 

Embree (C. F.). A HEART OF FLAME. 
Illustrated. 

Fenn (G. Manville) AN ELECTRIC 
SPARK. 

A DOUBLE KNOT. 


Duncan (Sara Je) 
DESERT. 
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Findlater (Jane H.). 
STRIFE. 

Fitzstephen (G.). 
KIND. 

Fletcher (J. S.).§ DAYID MARCH. 

LUCIAN THE DREAMER. 

Forrest (R. E.). THE 
AZRAEL. 


A DAUGHTER OF 


MORE KIN THAN 


SWORD OF 


Francis (M. E.) MISS ERIN. 

Gallon (Tom). RICKERBY’'S FOLLy. 

Gerard (Dorothea). THINGS THAT 
HAVE HAPPENED. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

THE SUPREME CRIME. 

Gilchrist(R. Murray). WILLOWBRAKE. 

Glanville (Ernest), THE DESPATCH 
RIDER. 


THE KLOOF BRIDE. 

THE INCA’S TREASURE. 

Gordon (Julien) MRS. CLYDE. 

WORLD'S PEOPLE. 

Goss (C. F.)}. THE REDEMPTION OF 
DAVID CORSON. 


Giay. Aes M‘Queen), MY STEWARD- 
SH 


Hales roa G.). JAIR THE APOSTATE. 
Haan eon Cane Ernest). MARY HAMIL. 


Harrison (Mrs. Burton), A PRINCESS 
OF THE HILLS. Illustrated. 

Hooper (1.)}. THE SINGER OF MARLY. 

Ee es THE MISSISSIPPI 

‘lata’ (Mir. Caflyn). ANNE MAULE.- 
VERE 

Jepson ‘Baar’. THE KEEPERS OF 
THE PEOPLE. 

Keary (C.F.).§ THE JOURNALIST. 

Kelly (Fiorence Finch), WITH HOOPS 
OF STEEL. 

Langbridge (¥.) and Bourne (C. H.). 
THE VALLEY OF INHERITANCE. 
Linden (Annie). A WOMAN OF SENTI- 

ME 


JOSIAR’S WIFE. 
THE AUTOCRATS. 


THEVSUORY CF 


NT. 
Lorlmer (Norma). 
Lush (Charles K.). 


Macdonell (Anne), 
ERESA 

Macgrath (Harold). THE PUPPET 
CROWN. 

Mackie (Pauline ae ondl: THE VOICE 


IN THE DESERT. 
Marsh (Richard). THE SEEN AND 
THE UNSEEN. 
CARNERED. 
A METAMORPHOSIS. 
MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 


BOTH SIDES OF THE VEII. 
Mayall as W.). THE CYNIC AND THE 
REN. 


uy 


Meade (L. T.).§ RESURCAM. 

Monkhouse (Allan). LOVE IN A LIFE. 

Moore (Arthur), THE KNIGHT PUNC- 
TILIOUVS. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Nesbit, E. (Mrs. Bland). THE LITER- 
ARY SENSE. 

Norris (W. B.}. AN OCTAYE. 

MATTHEW AUSTIN. 

THE DESPOTIC LADY. 

Oliphant (Mrs.)}}.§ THE LADY'S WALK. 

SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. 

THE TWO MARY'S. 

Pendered (M. L.). AN ENGLISHMAN. 

Penny (Mrs. Frank). A MIXED MAR. 


AGE. 
Phillpotts (Eden). THE STRIKING 
HOURS 


FANCY FREE. 
Pryce seichard). 
WOM 


Randall Gono). 
BUTTO 


TIME AND THE 
AUNT BETHIA’S 


FORTUNE'S DAR. 


ROSALBA. 
THE DIVERTED VIL- 


nay ond ete 
LING. 


Rayner (Ollve Pratt). 
Rhys (Grace). 


LAGE. 
Rickert (Edith). OUT OF THE CYPRESS 
SWAMP. 


Roberton(M.H.). AGALLANT QUAKER. 
Russell, (W. Clark). ABANDONED. 
eaune ere (Marshall). ROSE A CHAR. 


Sengcanes (Adeline). ACCUSED AND 
BARBARA’ g ‘MONEY. 

THE ENTHUSIAST. 

A GREAT LADY. 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 
UNDER SUSPICION. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 
Shannon (W. F.). JIM TWELVES, 


Stephens (R. N.). AN ENEMY OF THE 
KING. 


Strain (E. H.). ELMSLIE’S DRAG NET. 

Stringer (Arthur). THE SILYER POPPY, 

Stuart (Esmé). CHRISTALLA. 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. 

Sutherland (Duchess of) ONE HOUR 
AND THE NEXT. 

Swan(Annie). LOVE GROWN COLD. 

eee SORDON. 

SIREN CILy 


Tanqueray [Mirai B. M.). THE ROYAL 
QUAKER. 


Thompson (Vance). SPINNERS OF 
LIFE. 

Trafford-Taunton (Mrs. E.W.). SILENT 
DOMINION. 

Upward(Allen). ATHELSTANE FORD. 

Waineman eau). A HEROINE FROM 
FINLAN 

BY A FINNISH LAK 


Watson (H. B. Marriot THESKIRTS 
OF HAPPY CHAN 


‘Zack.' TALESOF DUNSTABLE. WEIR. 
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Books for Boys and Girls 


Lllustrated. Crow 8vo. 


Tue Gettinc WELL of Dorotuy. By Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford. Second Edition. 

Onty a Guarp-Room Doc. By Edith E. 
Cuthell. 

Tue Docror oF THE JuLIET. By Harry 
Collingwood. 

LitTLE Peter. By Lucas Malet. Second 
Edition. 

MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’s VoyvaGE. By W. 


Clark Russell. JZArrd Edition. 
THE SECRET OF MADAME DE MONLUC. 


By 
the Author of f Mdtle. Mori.”’ 


ac, Gi, 


Syp Betton: Or, the Boy who would not go 
to Sea. By G. Manville Fenn. 

THe Rep Grance. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

A GIRL oF THE PEorre. By L. T. Meade. 
Second Edition, 

Hersy Gresy. By L. T. Meade. 2s. 6d. 

THE Honouras_eE Miss. By L. T. Meade. 
Second Ldition. 

THERE WAS ONCE A PRINCE. By Mrs. M. E. 

ann. 

WHEN ARNOLD comEsS Home. By Mrs. M. E. 

Mann. — 


The Novels of Alexandre Dumas 


Price 6d. 
Acrs&. 
THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN PAMPHILE. 
AMAURY. 


THE Birp or Fate. 

THe Buiack TU.ip. 

THE CASTLE OF EPPSTEIN. 

CATHERINE Bium. 

CECILE. 

THe CHEVALIER D’HARMENTAL. 
voluine. 

CHicoT THE JESTER. Being the first part of 
The Lady of Monsoreau. 

ConsSCcIENCE. 

THE Convict’s SON. 

Tue Corsican BrotTuers; and OTHO THE 
ARCHER. 

Crop-EarED JACcQUOT. 

THE Fencinc MASTER. 

FERNANDE. 

GABRIEL LAMBERT. 

GEORGES. 

Tue Great Massacre. Being the first part of 
Queen Margot. 

Henri DE NAVARRE. Being the second part 
of Queen Margot. 


Double 


Double Volumes, 15s. 


Hévékne pe Cuaverny. Being the first part 
of the Regent’s Daughter. 

LovisE DE LA VALLIERE. Being the first 
art of THE VICOMTE DE BRACELONNE., 
ouble Yolume. 

Maitre ADAM. 

THE Man 1N THE IRON MAsk. Being 
the second part of THE VICOMTE DE 
BRAGELONNE. Double volume. 

Tue Mourn or HELL. 

Nanon. Double volume. 

PAULINE; PascaL Bruno; and Bonrexor, 

Pkre LA RuIne. 

Tue Prince OF THIEVES. 

THe REMINISCENCES OF ANTONY. 

ROBIN Hoop. 

THE SNOWBALL and SULTANETTA. 

SYLVANDIRBE: 

TALES OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 

THe Turee MuSKETEERS. With a long 
Introduction by Andrew Lang. Double 
volume. 

Twenty Years Arter. Double volume. 

THE Witp Duck SHOOTER. 

THE Wo.r-LEADER. 


Methuen’s Sixpenny Books 


Albanesi (BE. M.). LOVE AND LOUISA. 
Austen (Jane). 
UDICE. 
Bagot (Richard), A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Balfour (Andrew), BY STROKE OF 

SWORD. 
Baring-Gould (S.). FURZE BLOOM. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. 

KITTY ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 

IN ou ROAR OF THE SEA. 
NO MI, 


A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 

LITTLE TU’PENNY. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

WINEFRED. 

Barr (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER, 
JOURNALIST. 

IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 


PRIDE AND PRE- | Benson (E. F.). 
| Bronté (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. 


THE MUTABLE MANY. 
DODO. 


JAPAN. - 


Burton (J. Bloundelle). ACROSS THE 
SALT SEAS. 


Caffiyn (Mrs)., (‘Iota’) ANNE MAULE- 
YVERER. 

Capes (Bernard), THE LAKE OF 
WINE. 


Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 
MRS. KEITH’S CRIME, 


Corbett (Julian), A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. 
Croker (Mrs. B. M.), * PEGGY OF THE 


BARTONS. 
A STATE SECRET. 
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ANGEL. 

JOHANNA. 

Dante (Alighieri). 
DANTE (Cary). 

Doyle cA Conan). 
LAM 


TAR VISION “OF 


ROUND THE RED 
Dauner (Sara Jeannette). A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION. 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 
Enae hecoee THE MILL ON THE 


Findlater (Jane H.). THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 

Gallon(Tom). RICKEREY’S FOLLY. 

Gaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. 

MARY BARTON. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Oe TONY (Dorothea). HOLY MATRI- 


THE CONQUEST | OF LONDON. 
MADE OF MON 
Gleaing Micsraey tHE TOWN TRAVEL- 


THE ‘CROWN OF LIFE. 

Glanville (Ernest). THE 
TREASURE. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. 

Gleig (Charles), BUNTER’S CRUISE. 

Grimm (The _ Brothers), GRIMM’S 
FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 

Hope (Anthony). HS MAN OF MARK. 

A CHANGE OF A 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. 

PHROSO. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 

Hornung (2. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 
NO TALES. 

tage (J. H.). THE THRONE OF 

Le Quenx hed } THE HUNCHBACK OF 
WESTMINSTER 

Eevee Yeats (S. K.). THE TRAITOR'’'S 


WA 

Lintea. (EB. Lynn) THE TRUE HIS. 
TORY OF TOSHUA DAVIDSON. 

Lyall(Edna) DERRICK VAUGHAN. 

Malet (Lucas). THE CARISSIMA. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 

Mann (Mrs. M. EB.) MRS. PETER 
HOWARD. 

A LOST ESTATE. 

THE CEDAR STAR. 

ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 

Marchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 
LEYS SECRET. 

A MOMENT’S ERROR. 

Marryat en atpeaT? PETER SIMPLE. 

JACOB FAITHFU 

Marsh (Richard). ae TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. 

THE GODDESS. 


INCA’S 








MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 






THE JOSS. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. 

Mason (A. BE. W.), CLEMENTINA. 
Mathers (Helen), HONEY 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 

SAM'S SWEETHEART. 

Meade (Mrs. L. T.). DRIFT. 

Mitford Meter am). THE SIGN OF THE 


SPID 
Maaieeeer F.). THE ALIEN. 
THE HOLE IN 


Morrison erenar). 
THE WALL. 

THE RED HOUSE. 

HIS GRACE, 


Nesbit (B.), 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD. 

MATTHEW AUSTIN. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

Oliphant (Mrs.). THE LADV’S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. 

THE PRODIGALS. 

Uppcumein (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 


Parker (Gilbert), THE POMP OF TIIE 
LAVILETTES. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC, 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 

Pemberton (Max) THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. 

I CROWN THEE KING, 

Phillpotts (Eden). THE HUMAN BOV. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 

‘Q.’ THE WHITE WOLF. 

Ridge (W. Pett). A SON OF THESTATE. 

LOST PROPERTY. 

GEORGE AND THE GENERAL. 

meee (W. Clark), A MARRIAGE AT 


ABANDONED. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 

Sergeant (Adeline). TIIJE MASTER OF 
BEECHWOOD. 

BARBARA'S MONEY. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

Surtees (R. S.)} HANDLEY CROSS. 
Illustrated. 

MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
Illustrated; 

ASK MAMMA. IIlustrated. 

bhi Coe L. B.). MR. “SMITH. 

COUSIN 

THE BABY! S GRANDMOTHER. 

Wallace (General Lew), BEN-HUR. 

THE FAIR GOD. - 

Watsontls B. Marriot). THE ADYEN- 


TURER 
Woekosta, 'B. ) PRISONERS OF WAR. 
White (Percy) A PASSIONATE 


PILGRIM. 











